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Postscript  and  Promise 

The  MacNauchtan  Saga  set  out  to  be  a  work  of  500  pages  in  one  volume. 
When  the  script  began  overflowing  its  boundaries,  plans  were  changed, 
several  chapters  w  ere  rewritten  and  condensed  without  omission  of  facts, 
and  chapters  intended  for  the  appendix  were  laid  aside.  One  contained 
the  history  and  legends  of  three  ancient  Pictish  Kings  named  Nechtan.  A 
planned  Afterw  ord,  or  final  chapter  of  analysis  and  summarization,  was  not 
even  written. 

As  was  certain  to  happen,  information  continued  appearing  after  the  last 
press  run  was  finished.  About  the  middle  of  February  1951,  John  Andrew 
McNaughton  of  Philmont,  New'  York,  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  wrote: 
“I  have  just  lost  my  youngest  son  Donald  in  the  Korea  conflict,  who  was 
killed  on  December  2,  1950  while  guarding  the  wounded  at  Changjin  Reser¬ 
voir.  He  has  been  mentioned  as  a  hero.  He  was  with  the  31st  Infantry,  7th 
Division.”  The  father  had  no  more  information  at  the  time,  but  promised  to 
supply  details  when  he  learned  them.  There  is  a  presumption  that  the  young 
soldier’s  death,  when  there  w'as  confusion  in  the  retreat  before  the  advancing 
Chinese  Reds,  implies  a  story  of  steadfast  courage  in  refusing  to  leave 
wounded  comrades. 

An  earlier  inquiry  for  biographical  data  failed  to  reach  in  time  Malcolm 
McNaghten,  long  president  of  the  Broadway  department  stores  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  retired  not  long  ago.  Mr.  McNaghten,  whose  name-form  indi¬ 
cates  descent  from  Shane  Dhu’s  Antrim  branch,  is  traveling  in  Europe  with 
Mrs.  McNaghten  as  this  is  written  in  May  1951.  His  history,  when  obtained 
later,  will  be  that  of  a  captain  of  commerce  who  quit  early  enough  to  enjoy 
leisure  while  still  at  the  top  of  his  stride. 

Other  omissions  will  be  pointed  out,  and  errors  will  be  found  in  what  has 
been  written.  Enough  new^  material  may  come  in  to  justify  a  small  supple¬ 
mentary  volume  in  the  same  format;  and  should  there  be  demand  for  it,  with 
the  illustrations  crowded  out  of  the  present  volumes,  a  book  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  within  two  or  three  years.  All  will  depend  upon  reader  requests. 


Two  errors  in  the  present  work  may  now  be  corrected.  In  the  sixth  line  on 
page  234  of  Vol.  11,  it  should  appear  that  Barnard  McNitt  came  as  a  young 
man  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1720.  This  is  stated  clearly  in  earlier 
chapters.  In  the  same  chapter,  the  full-page  picture  of  the  premier  ballerina 
opposite  page  242  should  be  captioned  Irene  McNutt,  not  McNitt.  The 
name  appears  correctly  elsewhere. 

Additional  credits  are  due.  The  two  color  plates  were  printed  in  London 
by  the  publisher  of  Major  Macnaghten’s  clan  history,  in  consequence  of  a 
cost-sharing  arrangement  to  use  them  in  both  works.  The  four  coats  of  arms 
following  page  62  in  Vol.  1  were  painted  in  full  color  in  Edinburgh  by  Harry 
Lutry,  designated  at  the  author’s  request  by  Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney, 
the  Lord  Lyon,  to  execute  the  commission  especially  for  this  work.  The 
excessive  cost  of  printing  in  seven  colors  made  necessary  the  simple  presen¬ 
tation  here.  The  Chancery  Office  in  London  permitted  a  photographer  to 
make  a  reproduction  of  part  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Ragman  Roll  of 
1 296,  to  be  found  in  Vol.  1  opposite  page  191 .  Photographs  of  MacNaughton 
charters  of  ca.  1247,  1257,  and  1267,  following  page  46  in  Vol.  1,  were  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Marion  R.  Miller  of  H.  M.  Register 
House  in  Edinburgh. 

Major  Macnaghten  supplied  photographs  of  Lord  Macnaghten,  of  Dun- 
darave  House  in  Antrim,  and  of  his  father,  Lieutenant  Angus  Macnaghten 
of  the  Black  Watch.  Ray  Atkeson  of  Portland  made  the  photographs  of 
Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton  inspecting  a  class  of  dancers  at  Reed  College 
and  visiting  the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Miss  Kate  Davenport  of  Hollywood  lent  the  three  photographs  of  Eli 
McNitt’s  Old  Brick  Tavern,  to  be  seen  following  page  92  in  Vol.  11.  J.  Scott 
MacNutt  of  St.  Louis  supplied  two  photographs  of  Francis  Augustus  Mac- 
Nutt  shown  in  the  same  volume  opposite  page  142,  as  well  as  the  two  to  be 
seen  overleaf,  and  lent  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  uncle’s  Decades  of  My 
Life.  Russell  Dyche,  editor  of  the  London,  Ky.  Sentinel-Echo ,  assisted  by 
supplying  photographs  illustrating  the  story  of  the  McNitt  Massacre,  and 
copies  of  pamphlets. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  obliged  with  numerous 
photoprints  of  manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  in  Madison  provided 
photoprints  of  all  the  letters  from  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  to  Dr.  Lyman  C. 
Draper.  Adiss  Lucy  Glasgow  of  Buena  Vista,  Virginia,  helped  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  sword  of  Alexander  McNutt.  The  Paul  Thompson  agency 
supplied  the  photo  of  Paul  V.  AdcNutt  as  public  speaker,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star  provided  the  picture  of  Paul  with  his  father  and  mother. 
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Sources  and  Helpers 


An  account  of  the  methods  pursued  in  gathering  materials  for  this 
b  history  may  be  useful  to  others  who  consider  a  similar  effort.  A 
word  of  counsel:  start  young;  it  may  take  a  lifetime. 

One  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Andrew  Lang’s 
four-volume  work  is  thorough;  Robert  L.  Mackie’s  Scotland  is  shorter, 
very  entertaining,  and  reasonably  comprehensive.  After  these  works, 
one  may  go  on  to  a  number  of  specialized  histories  covering  specific 
periods.  The  annals  of  the  Piets  and  the  Scots  and  the  chronicles  of  early 
Irish  and  Scottish  writers  supply  legendary  material.  Dr.  W.  F.  Skene’s 
Highlanders  and  Celtic  Scotland  must  not  be  overlooked.  Nor  can 
Douglas’  Baronage  of  Scotland,  and  clan  histories  by  Buchanan,  Ander¬ 
son,  and  others. 

All  the  known  works  on  Galloway  have  been  consulted;  they  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  though  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  MacKerlie’s 
Lands  and  Their  Owners  in  Galloway  has  been  indispensable. 

Fundamental  to  research  of  this  kind  are  three  great  Scottish  com¬ 
pilations:  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  for  information  about  land 
grants  and  charters,  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  for  records  of  wills 
and  the  legal  processes  of  settling  estates,  and  the  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council ,  a  work  of  many  thick  volumes  that  records  all  the  minute 
activities  of  the  chief  governing  body  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  of 
1707.  The  Privy  Council  did  not  make  the  laws,  nor  in  a  sense  did  it 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  courts.  It  exercised  for  the  King  his  wide 
executive  powers,  and  it  heard  and  acted  upon  complaints  of  every 
conceivable  nature.  For  convenience,  the  three  works  often  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  text  by  their  initials:  RGS,  RPS,  and  RPC. 

The  story  of  the  struggles  of  the  Covenanters  to  establish  the  Presby¬ 
terian  faith  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Stewarts  is  drawn  from  many 
sources,  but  chiefly  from  Dr.  James  King  Hewison’s  The  Covenanters 
in  two  volumes,  and  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow’s  encyclopedic 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  in  four  volumes. 

Every  account  of  a  land  transfer,  every  reference  to  the  dispersal 
of  an  estate,  every  account  of  a  civil  suit  or  a  criminal  action  to  be  found 
in  this  book,  is  based  upon  examination  of  public  records  and  documents 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  instances 
when  members  of  families  have  written  from  personal  knowledge. 
Footnotes  have  been  avoided.  This  may  disappoint  some  who  advo- 
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cate  scholarly  methods  of  citing  authorities  and  supplying  collateral 
information,  but  footnotes  tend  to  distract  and  annoy  average  readers. 
References  are  given  in  the  running  text  to  authorities  consulted  on 
important  or  abstruse  matters.  Most  will  take  my  word  for  the  care 
taken  to  be  accurate,  and  efforts  toward  adequate  documentation.  When 
authorities  are  not  cited  for  statements  of  general  historical  fact,  it  will 
be  because  such  matters  are  known  to  those  versed  in  history  and  are 
obviously  available  in  standard  texts. 

The  many  who  have  aided  in  research  deserve  my  sincere  thanks. 
Chief  among  them  is  Miss  Marion  R.  Miller  of  the  historical  department 
of  H.  M.  Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  who  may  not  have  realized  her 
skill  when  she  began  helping  five  years  ago  to  unravel  the  stories  of  the 
MacNaughtons  and  the  McNaughts.  Her  resources  in  finding  out  things, 
and  her  knowledge  of  long-range  Scottish  practices  and  customs,  are 
not  short  of  remarkable.  She  has  aided  further  by  reading  copies  of  all 
the  chapters  relating  to  Scotland,  checking  sources  to  insure  accuracy, 
and  comparing  my  text  with  quoted  manuscripts  and  printed  works  in 
Edinburgh  to  make  sure  my  quotations  as  well  as  my  general  statements 
are  as  nearly  free  from  error  as  may  reasonably  be  hoped. 

Much  useful  assistance  has  been  given  by  Major  Angus  I.  Macnaghten 
of  Windsor,  England,  whose  efforts  in  research  have  paralleled  mine. 
Before  this  appears,  his  book  may  be  out:  The  Chiefs  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
nachtan ,  and  Their  Descendants  is  the  title  for  which  to  ask.  Major 
Macnaghten  belongs  to  the  Antrim  branch  of  the  clan,  descended  from 
Shane  Dhu,  who  left  Scotland  ca.  1580  for  adventures  in  Northeast 
Ireland.  His  book  does  not  follow  members  of  the  clan  overseas  to 
America. 

Major  Macnaghten  and  I  exchanged  copies  of  our  chapters  for  study. 
We  consulted  on  one  of  the  knottiest  periods  in  MacNaughton  history 
—  the  sixteenth  century  —  and  came  to  agreement  on  the  probable  suc¬ 
cession  of  chiefs.  A  great  deal  of  material  in  my  chapter  on  the  Antrim 
branch  came  from  him,  much  of  it  by  correspondence  revealing  matters 
not  shown  in  his  original  MS.  copy.  Readers  will  find  an  account  of 
Major  Macnaghten  and  the  story  of  his  immediate  family  in  my  Antrim 
chapters. 

For  my  study  of  the  New  England  family  I  found  much  help  in 
Temple’s  History  of  Palmer ,  Parmenter’s  History  of  Pelham ,  Mass., 
Brown’s  History  of  Rowe ,  Kendrick  and  Kellogg’s  History  of  Buck- 
land ,  and  Parker’s  History  of  Londonderry ,  N.  H.  The  History  of 
Salem,  N.  Y .,  a  community  effort,  provided  some  aid.  Numbers  of 
county  histories  from  all  over,  often  held  in  light  regard  until  needed 
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for  work  like  this,  have  made  their  contribution,  and  will  be  credited 
in  the  text. 

To  get  vital  facts,  there  is  no  substitute  for  digging  into  the  records 
in  State  archives  and  county  courthouses.  There  one  finds  names  and 
dates  and  details;  seemingly  dry  facts  that  reveal  the  struggles,  bereave¬ 
ments,  and  sometimes  the  successes  of  life. 

Singularly  useful  help  was  given  me  by  Edna  L.  Jacobsen,  associate 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  manuscripts  and  history  section  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  in  Albany.  When  I  was  in  trouble  with  the  exact 
relationships  of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Barnard  McNitt,  all  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  records  with  similar  names  like  Alexander,  John,  and  Andrew, 
Miss  Jacobsen  supplied  the  determining  facts  that  made  everything  clear. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  describe  the  forms  of  help  given  by  many 
others,  including  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  most  of  whom  will  receive 
credit  in  the  text.  Chiefly  deserving  of  mention  are  Frank  L.  McNutt 
of  San  Francisco,  Lucy  Glasgow  of  Buena  Vista,  Virginia,  J.  Scott 
MacNutt  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Warren  of  Hartford,  Michigan, 
Florence  Eggers  of  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Charles  Chauncey 
McNitt  of  Norwich,  New  York,  Mrs.  Frances  Cryderman  of  Ravenna, 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Elder  of  Cortland,  New  York,  Mrs.  Clara 
Skilton  of  Auburn,  New  York,  Mrs.  Alma  McNett  of  Columbia  Cross¬ 
roads,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  James  A.  Reed  of  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Charles  H.  Hendrickson  of  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

The  drawings  of  scenes  used  as  illustrations,  derived  mostly  from 
old  or  dim  photographs,  have  been  supplied  by  Charles  H.  Overly,  an 
artist  who  lives  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  whose  work  is  esteemed 
in  New  England. 

Drawings  of  individuals  have  been  made  from  old  photographs  or 
prints  by  Mrs.  Hilda  Taylor,  a  busy  portrait  painter  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  who  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family  spared  time  for  her 
useful  contribution. 

Photographs  of  scenes  in  Galloway,  Scotland,  were  made  expressly 
for  this  book  by  John  H.  Maxwell  of  the  Galloway  News,  Castle  Doug¬ 
las.  Mr.  Maxwell  also  helped  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Most  of  the  engravings  in  the  book  were  made  in  the  plant  of  my 
brother,  H.  A.  McNitt  of  Cleveland,  who  insisted  upon  his  right  to 
have  a  share  in  the  production  of  this  work.  He  and  all  others  who  have 
aided,  have  my  gratitude. 

V.  V.  McNitt 

Palmer,  Mass.,  October  16,  1950. 
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Foreword 


IT  is  now  nearly  250  years  since  the  MacNauchtans  lost  their  castle  in 
Argyll.  Perhaps  they  had  woven  so  much  of  themselves  into  its  fabric 
that  they  had  made  its  essence  imperishably  theirs. 

Carved  on  a  block  of  stone  set  in  the  outer  wall  beside  the  entrance 
to  Dunderave  on  Loch  Fyne  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  minstrel  with 
his  instrument  before  him.  From  this  mute  figure  we  learn  something 
of  interest  about  the  clan.  The  chief  who  finished  building  the  new 
castle  in  1 596  was  not  the  first  to  show  in  carved  stone  a  regard  for  tra¬ 
dition;  he  was  but  the  perpetuator  of  a  spirit  already  ancient  in  his  day. 

When  the  castle  was  planned,  it  was  determined  to  bring  over  from 
the  older  castle  or  fortalice  it  was  replacing,  the  figure  of  the  minstrel 
and  several  other  small  blocks  of  carved  stone.  One  or  two  show  graven 
heads,  whose  significance  has  been  forgotten;  another  presents  the  head 
of  a  thistle.  It  was  a  bit  of  sentiment:  this  preservation  in  the  wall  about 
the  entrance  with  its  great  door  of  oak  the  time-darkened  symbols  from 
the  older,  outworn  stronghold  that  had  been  erected  perhaps  150  years 
before. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  the  MacNauchtans  had  traditions  to  cherish. 
Already  the  clan  had  been  losing  its  sons  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
grandsons  were  destined  to  go  much  farther  away.  The  old  minstrel, 
who  for  our  purposes  should  be  a  harper,  silently  plays  an  instrument 
that  looks  like  a  shepherd’s  pipe. 

When  in  former  times  the  members  of  a  Highland  clan  gathered  for  a 
festival,  the  banquet  was  followed  by  a  recital  from  the  harper.  After 
the  boards  had  been  cleared  and  the  company  had  gathered  before  a 
blazing  fire  with  horns  of  mountain  dew,  the  chief  called  out  the  patri¬ 
arch  with  the  harp.  He  was  the  conserver  of  traditions,  and  the  loyalty 
of  clansmen  caused  them  to  set  great  store  by  his  tales. 

The  harpers  vanished  long  ago.  Most  of  us,  reared  in  farm  or  village 
homes,  have  never  seen  a  castle,  even  a  small  one,  and  our  chief  concerns 
are  with  far  different  matters.  There  still  may  linger,  however,  a  taste  for 
the  lay  of  the  minstrel  and  an  account  of  the  old  clan  and  its  present-day 
branches. 

The  story  begins  in  Perthshire  in  medieval  times.  It  moves  to  Argyll, 
a  mountainous  land  of  sea-lochs,  glens  and  islands,  where  in  the  mid- 
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thirteenth  century  Malcolm  MacNauchtan  and  his  sons  lived,  fought, 
and  made  gifts  of  parish  chapels  to  the  Church.  It  tells  of  struggles  on 
the  side  of  Robert  Bruce  for  the  liberation  of  Scotland,  of  desperate 
efforts  in  Galloway  for  religious  freedom,  of  flights  from  oppression 
and  poverty  to  Ulster  and  America,  of  Indian  massacres,  of  the  War  for 
Independence,  and  of  the  colorful  and  often  quite  ordinary  doings  of 
men  and  women  of  modem  times. 

A  chronicle  of  this  kind  is  not  intended  for  general  readers.  There  is 
no  wish  to  impress  upon  anyone  the  notion  that  there  is  anything 
unusually  glamorous  about  the  persons  in  the  story.  We  are  somewhat 
short  of  aristocrats  in  brocaded  coats,  with  lace  at  their  wrists  and  red 
heels  on  their  shoes.  We  make  up  for  this  lack  with  some  rugged  and 
able  men,  with  now  and  then  an  engaging  eccentric  with  original  ideas, 
and  many  devoted  women. 

To  the  young  it  may  be  usual  to  think  very  little  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them.  Their  grandparents  grow  old  and  drop  from  sight 
behind  the  horizon.  It  seems  incredible  that  grandparents  of  their  own 
grandparents  could  have  been  very  active  people,  taking  part  in  stirring 
events  with  passionate  interest.  Life  today  is  full  of  excitement,  but  so 
it  always  has  been,  and  many  of  our  forebears  knew  more  of  personal 
danger,  and  conflict,  and  hardship,  than  we  may  know. 

Atomic  weapons  of  today  are  conceived  on  the  grand  scale.  It  is  less 
disquieting  to  think  of  such  implements  as  the  claymore,  the  lance,  hag- 
but,  dirk,  arrow  and  tomahawk,  which  could  wound  just  as  painfully. 

We  shall  be  concerned  in  this  story  with  two  main  streams  of  family 
life.  First  with  the  MacNauchtans  in  the  Highlands,  where  customs 
were  picturesque  and  bagpipes  stirred  restless  feet  to  dance,  or  to  march 
away  to  action.  The  old  tradition  of  the  MacNauchtan  clan  is  one  of 
loyal  service  to  King  and  country.  This  bent  has  been  well-marked 
through  the  centuries,  down  to  the  time  of  General  Andrew  G.  L. 
McNaughton  of  Canada,  who  led  his  country’s  forces  to  the  second 
World  War,  and  a  distinguished  judge  who  served  in  Britain’s  highest 
court  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  division  of  the  MacNauchtans  of  Argyll  became  established  in  the 
province  of  Galloway  in  Southwestern  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  branch  dropped  the  final  syllable  of  the  surname  and  bore 
the  name  MacNaucht  or  McNaught,  with  many  variations.  The  Low¬ 
land  branch  lived  quietly  and  obscurely  until  the  Reformation  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Then  when  the  interest 
of  the  Stewart  dynasty  prompted  the  Crown  to  try  to  suppress  the 
independent-spirited  new  faith,  members  of  the  McNaught  family 
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joined  their  neighbors  in  rebellion  so  resolute  that  some  of  them  were 
proclaimed  traitors  and  forfeited. 

The  qualities  that  caused  these  men  to  dispute  the  principle  of  Divine 
Right  with  Charles  n  and  James  n  and  to  make  themselves  obnoxious 
to  Royalists,  persisted  in  the  fractious  impatience  of  their  grandsons 
in  the  American  colonies  to  drive  out  the  soldiers  of  George  in  and  to 
expel  Loyalists  to  Canada. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  an  apt  question:  Did  not  these  men  have 
wives  from  other  families  with  equally  strong  and  perhaps  different 
characteristics?  Well,  when  the  wives  were  from  the  same  racial  stock, 
as  they  were  until  very  recent  generations,  the  traits  were  intensified. 
It  is  both  true  and  pleasant  to  say  that  our  outstanding  men  have  owed 
a  great  deal  to  their  mothers’  qualities. 

Logic  may  seem  against  me,  but  I  maintain  that  the  pronounced  traits 
of  an  average  family  of  a  tough-minded  race  persist.  Observe  the  engi¬ 
neers  as  we  proceed.  When  sandy -reddish  hair  and  deep-set  blue  eyes 
under  bushy  brows  no  longer  recur  in  this  family,  and  when  all  mem¬ 
bers  give  up  stubborn  persistence  and  obstinate  idealism,  and  subside 
into  sweet  reasonableness,  it  will  be  time  to  concede  that  the  wave  of 
differenced  motherhood  has  obliterated  at  least  a  part  of  the  old  charac¬ 
teristics.  Our  ancient  forebears  lived  so  long  in  a  land  of  stern  climate, 
and  granite  rocks,  and  the  abrasive  influences  of  conflict  for  national 
and  religious  liberties,  that  they  set  a  pattern  for  us  that  lasts.  Perhaps 
irreverently  I  may  add  that  it  takes  a  deal  of  water  to  drown  the  tang 
of  peat  smoke  in  a  dram  of  sound  Scotch  whiskey! 

While  this  book  is  offered  to  my  grandchildren  in  the  hope  young 
people  may  find  reading  it  endurable,  I  am  not  especially  sanguine.  They 
may  quail  at  entering  the  recesses  of  history  to  discover  the  causes  that 
have  shaped  our  way;  television  is  less  taxing.  So  I  am  setting  a  trap  for 
them  with  pictures,  trusting  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  may  come 
back  to  read  about  The  Bruce,  and  Bannockburn,  and  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  colonial  pioneers,  and  the  Virginian  who  helped  colonize  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  controversy  over  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

If  they  could  find  the  right  places  to  look,  they  might  more  willingly 
read  about  Roger  MacNaucht,  whose  last  public  service  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  new  bell  for  Edinburgh  in  1610,  or  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
Nauchtan,  who  was  often  at  the  court  of  Charles  n.  For  romance,  we 
have  a  legend  of  a  young  MacNauchtan  who  was  tricked  by  the  girls’ 
father  into  marrying  the  wrong  daughter,  and  who  would  not  be  denied 
his  true  love,  and  another  story  of  a  girl  who  hid  herself  on  a  departing 
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ship  that  she  might  marry  Virginia-bound  John  McNutt.  The  young 
may  care  to  read  of  Robert  McNitt,  a  little  boy  stolen  by  Indians  in  1 777 
who  almost  became  an  Indian  himself.  The  McNitt  Massacre  of  1786 
provides  a  story  of  Kentucky’s  most  serious  Indian  attack. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  an  Alexander  McNitt  who  was  excom¬ 
municated  “for  the  sin  of  intemperance.”  This  man,  perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  was  a  brother  of  my  great-great-grandfather. 
Coming  down  to  the  second  World  War,  we  have  the  story  of  a  young 
submarine  officer  who  was  awarded  a  medal  with  citation  for  rescuing 
survivors  of  a  torpedoed  transport,  and  another  of  his  cousin,  a  Navy 
Lieutenant,  who  put  in  confinement  on  his  ship  an  obstreperous  Army 
Colonel. 

This  book  will  give  some  light  on  the  mass  migration  of  a  people,  and 
on  the  trials  of  Scots  in  opening  American  frontiers.  It  will  be  criticized 
on  several  counts.  It  is  long  and  full  of  detail,  some  of  which  will  be 
tedious  for  many  while  interesting  to  a  few.  When  hundreds  of  names 
are  mentioned,  the  utmost  diligence  cannot  exclude  a  few  errors.  The 
plan  of  dividing  the  work  into  books,  each  dealing  with  a  family  branch, 
may  prove  a  convenience  to  selective  readers.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
MacNaughtons;  then  go  on  with  the  others  in  chronological  order.  My 
suggestion  is  to  take  it  easy,  and  browse.  The  book  was  not  written  in 
a  year,  and  cannot  be  read  in  a  day. 

Many  may  be  disappointed  in  finding  this  a  volume  of  stories  and 
biographies  and  not  a  work  in  straight  genealogy.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  the  scene  have  shaped  the  treatment.  Others  may  supple¬ 
ment  my  work  with  family  charts. 

Should  any  kinsman  wish  me  to  point  out  some  one  characteristic 
that  has  lasted  from  the  earliest  times,  I  may  say  the  members  of  this 
clan  never  have  been  predatory.  They  often  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  predatory  through  a  persistent  tendency  to  impute  good  faith  to 
others,  but  have  had  a  fortunate  resiliency  that  has  helped  to  survive 
disasters.  For  examples  of  the  predatory  spirit  in  action,  readers  may 
observe  the  methods  of  the  acquisitive  in  getting  possession  of  the 
MacNauchtan  patrimony  in  Argyll  and  the  old  Kilquhanity  estate  in 
Galloway. 

If  MacNauchtans  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  persist  in  a  starry- 
eyed  loyalty  to  a  dying  cause,  and  if  John  MacNaucht  would  go  out 
trustingly  and  let  himself  be  murdered  in  1612,  the  inevitable  had  to 
happen,  of  course.  Some  of  the  ancient  clans  have  disappeared,  but  this 
one  hasn’t.  Scattered  thinly  over  the  world,  survival  value  has  given  it 
uncountable  numbers.  Almost  anywhere  you  may  come  across  a  Mac- 
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Naughton,  or  a  McNaught,  or  McNutt,  or  McKnight,  or  McNitt,  or 
McNett.  You  may  find  also  men  and  women  with  other  surnames  who 
are  pleased  to  admit  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  had  one  of  these 

names. 

We  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  accept  such  rule  as  is  provided 
for  us  with  whatever  grace  we  can.  In  politics,  we  “hope  in  God”  if 
MacNaughtons,  or  “leave  all  to  fortune”  if  McNaughts.  Perhaps  the 
men  who  adopted  these  mottoes  long  ago  had  the  terrible  whims  of 
temporal  rulers  in  the  backs  of  their  minds.  With  a  few  shining  excep¬ 
tions  we  have  not  done  well  in  politics;  we  are  too  independent  and 
plain-spoken.  Political  life  calls  for  more  devices  of  strategy,  more  com¬ 
promises,  hypocrisies,  sinuosities,  and  bootlickings,  and  submission  to 
more  blistering  abuse,  than  most  of  us  have  cared  to  endure. 

The  watchers  who  guard  historical  accuracy  may  be  at  ease  in  the 
knowledge  I  am  familiar  with  the  story  of  “the  bonny  house  of  Coult- 
hart.”  This  is  a  tale  of  humiliation  heaped  upon  a  transplanted  Scot  -  a 
banker  and  mayor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  in  Lancashire,  England 
because  of  a  family  history  invented  and  written  for  him  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  genealogist  named  George  Parker  Knowles.  To  know  this  story  is 
to  insure  any  sane  writer  against  trifling  either  with  facts  or  perspective. 

While  browsing  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  a  few  years  ago  I 
came  upon  a  small  book  printed  on  vellum  that  had  been  presented  by 
the  late  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  of  Riverdale.  The  title:  A  Genealogical 
and  Heraldic  Account  of  the  Coultharts  of  Coulthart  and  Collyn.  The 
author:  Knowles.  It  was  privately  printed  in  London  in  1 855.  The  book 
caught  my  eye  because  it  offered  a  precise  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
“MacKnyghte  of  MacKnyghte,”  seated  in  “the  Regality  of  Galloway” 
on  lands  in  Twyneham;  a  family  ostensibly  connected  by  marriage  with 

the  Coultharts. 

According  to  Knowles,  the  curtain  rose  on  this  legendary  Mac¬ 
Knyghte  family  on  Christmas  day  of  1114,  and  fell  on  July  4,  1408, 
when  the  last  remaining  member,  a  daughter,  is  said  to  have  married 
“Sir  John  the  Ross  of  Renfrew.”  The  coat  of  arms  as  fabricated  by 
Knowles  was  similar  to  the  device  actually  granted  to  an  early  head 
of  the  house  of  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity.  Similar,  but  more  beautiful. 
Knowles  changed  the  silver  and  azure  of  the  inescutcheon  to  gold  and 
azure,  and  replaced  the  modest  lion’s  head  of  the  crest  with  a  demi-lion 

rampant. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  going  into  this  imposture  so  carefully  is  to 
warn  all  to  avoid  being  deceived  should  anyone  else  run  across  the 
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Knowles  book,  and  be  tempted  to  say  the  family  of  “MacKnyghte  of 
MacKnyghte”  has  been  neglected  by  me.  Some  already  have  been  led 
into  error. 

In  1865  another  book  was  published:  Popular  Genealogies ,  or  the 
Art  of  Pedigree  Making ,  by  George  Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms  for 
Scotland.  It  exposed  the  Coulthart  treatise  and  everything  in  it  as  frau¬ 
dulent,  and  pointed  to  the  Knowles  opus  as  a  horrible  example  of  the 
deceptions  practiced  upon  trusting  families  by  industrious  fakers. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  also  a  copy  of  the  January  1903 
issue  of  The  Ancestor ,  a  magazine  published  in  London.  The  issue  con¬ 
tains  an  article  by  Oswald  Barron  entitled  “The  Bonny  House  of  Coult- 
hart”  that  figuratively  boils  in  oil  and  bums  at  the  stake  both  Knowles 
and  his  unfortunate  patron  and  dupe,  the  banker  and  mayor  John  Ross 
Coulthart.  The  job  of  exposing  the  imposture  is  done  with  such  devilish 
glee  that  the  reader  must  feel  a  sense  of  pain  for  the  squirmings  of  the 
innocent  Coulthart  family.  Allow  me  to  offer  a  small  slab  of  Barron’s 
gaily  murderous  prose: 

The  facts  of  Mr.  Coulthart’s  biography  are  simple  and  massive.  The 
Banker's  Magazine  for  January  1858  published  his  portrait  and  with  it  an 
abridgment  of  his  life  and  achievements.  He  had  been  a  schoolboy  at  Buittle 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  left  school  to  become  clerk  to  a 
banker  and  attorney  at  Castle  Douglas.  In  1 834  we  find  him  a  principal  clerk 
at  a  branch  bank  in  Halifax,  and  from  1836  he  was  manager  of  the  Ashton, 
Staleybridge,  Hyde  and  Glossop  Bank  at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  In  1855  he 
was  looking  upon  his  lesser  townsmen  from  the  mayoral  chair  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

There  was  a  baker  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  who  only  baked  bride¬ 
cake.  With  the  bridecake  of  such  a  specialist  we  might  fairly  compare  the 
rich  style  of  the  writer  to  whom  we  owe  this  sketch  of  a  career;  a  writer, 
doubtless,  who  wrote  no  biographies  but  those  of  bankers. 

In  a  sentence  we  are  given  our  man:  “Though  in  some  respects  Mr.  Coult¬ 
hart  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  exacting  profession,  yet 
he  has  not  neglected  to  cultivate  general  literature,  nor  to  employ  his  time 
in  the  acquisition  of  information  which  has  been  deemed  useful  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  and  the  public.”  In  fact,  the  muse  of  literature  jogged  Mr.  Coult¬ 
hart’s  elbow  until  he  consented  to  publish,  in  1838,  an  octavo  volume  of 
Decimal  biter est  T ables. 

Barron  informs  us  that  the  Knowles  compilation  (on  vellum)  begins 
with  Coulthartus,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Roman  invader  Julius  Agricola, 
who  remained  in  Scotland  and  sired  an  illustrious  line  honored  by  Kings. 
Then  he  tears  the  story  to  pieces  as  a  complete  fabrication,  and  implac¬ 
ably  returns  the  Coulthart  family  to  the  little  farm  of  Largmore  in  the 
parish  of  Kells  in  Galloway: 
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This  farm  had  been  purchased  by  a  shrewd,  although  half-witted  farm 
laborer  named  James  Coulthart,  playfully  entitled  “Laird  Cowtart,”  and 
commemorated  in  a  dozen  Galloway  folk  tales  as  the  obstinate  man  who  sat 
all  night  in  his  field  because  the  good  wife  had  called  him  indoors  to  his 
broth  a  second  time  when  he  had  warned  her  to  call  him  once  only.  It  is 
probable  at  least  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  William  Coulthart,  father 
of  the  last  chief  [John  Ross  Coulthart] . 

Books  by  Knowles  and  others  like  him  were  for  a  while  accepted  at 
face  value  in  a  rather  careless  period.  New  grants  of  arms  were  secured 
on  bogus  genealogies,  with  the  result  that  heraldry  was  all  snarled  up 
for  a  time.  It  was  annoying,  but  everything  was  righted  eventually. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  limitless  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  all  charac¬ 
ters  in  this  work  within  their  true  proportions,  and  to  be  as  accurate  as 
possible  through  examination  of  official  records  and  standard  authori¬ 
ties.  When  conjectures  are  infrequently  necessary,  they  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  conjectures,  based  upon  reasonable  hypotheses. 

The  MacNauchtan  clan  in  Scotland  was  (and  remains)  relatively 
small  in  numbers;  many  others  were  more  powerful  and  more  concerned 
with  statecraft  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  killing  Kings.  It  could  put 
no  private  army  in  the  field:  its  chief  volunteered  to  have  fifty  men  at 
Killiecrankie.  It  did  not  change  the  course  of  Scotland  s  history.  Its 
men  to  the  time  of  temporary  dissolution  about  1700  were  for  their  day 
reasonably  honorable  and  well-behaved,  honest  and  undeniably  loyal. 
A  few  of  their  descendants  in  Antrim,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
have  attained  distinction,  while  all  the  rest  of  us  have  been  content  with 
modest  roles.  The  clan  story  provides  a  background,  helps  to  explain 
why  we  act  as  we  do,  and  may  inspire  effort  to  make  the  most  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  establishes  no  assumption  of  individual  merit;  each  must 

prove  himself  by  his  own  diligent  effort. 

I  have  been  asked:  uHow  came  a  busy  newspaper  man  to  undertake 
a  work  like  this?”  In  1917,  somewhat  over-age  for  front-line  fighting, 
while  considering  a  proposal  that  I  join  for  home  guard  duty  an  ancient 
regiment  requiring  an  inheritance  of  military  service  as  a  qualification 
for  membership,  I  came  across  a  list  of  McKnights  and  McNitts  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  who  served  in  the  Revolution.  Then 
I  joined  a  New  York  Guard  regiment  not  in  the  least  interested  in  such 
matters.  However,  I  had  found  a  clue  to  a  story,  and  when  a  newspaper 
man  finds  a  clue,  he  gets  the  story  if  he  can.  The  work  of  assembling 
materials  went  on  at  odd  times  for  years.  When  a  highway  accident  in 
1946  left  lameness  that  reduced  the  range  of  physical  activity,  the  work 
of  writing  was  begun  in  earnest.  Here  then  is  the  story. 
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Explicit  note  should  be  made  that  no  trace  of  the  old  feuds  and  re¬ 
ligious  rivalries  described  in  this  book  now  remains.  MacNaughtons  and 
Campbells  are  the  best  of  friends.  The  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  long 
ago  forgot  all  their  differences.  Modem  descendants  of  the  Covenanters 
like  and  respect  their  Catholic  neighbors  even  though  they  may  not  care 
to  undo  the  Reformation.  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  are  congenial 
friends;  probably  most  of  them  today  are  unaware  of  the  ancient  struggle 
between  their  early  leaders  for  ascendancy  in  Scotland. 

No  longer  do  grandsons  of  colonial  patriots  resent  the  English.  We 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  heroism  in  suffering  of  the  people  of  England 
in  two  great  wars,  and  observed  with  so  much  apprehension  the  tyran¬ 
nies  of  modern  European  despots  that  George  in  has  come  to  seem 
amiable. 

With  the  growth  of  civilized  tolerance  through  the  centuries  we  have 
changed  very  greatly  in  outlook,  yet  in  some  fundamental  respects  we 
remain  forever  the  same.  The  youngest  grandchild  of  today  may  have 
within  him,  awaiting  development,  the  spirit  of  those  who  stood  for  a 
set  of  principles  or  fought  for  some  cause  long  ago.  He  will  not  express 
this  spirit  in  the  same  manner,  but  he  will  reveal  in  his  own  way  that  he 
has  it,  beyond  all  doubt.  In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  this  much  in  life 
is  permanent:  the  durability  of  spirit. 
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Iet  me  begin  by  telling  you  how  my  grandfather  looked  to  me  when 
j  I  was  very  young  and  just  beginning  school.  That  isn’t  hard  to  do; 
it  seems  only  yesterday.  The  only  grandfather  I  knew  was  Franklin 
McNitt.  He  seemed  very  ancient  to  me.  His  hair  was  white,  his  face  was 
smooth-shaven,  and  he  looked  a  great  deal  like  the  pictures  of  John  C. 
Calhoun.  He  was  very  active,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  had  a  tremendous 
gusto  for  life  for  a  man  who  had  retired  from  active  work,  and  who  to  my 
young  mind  stood  at  the  brink  of  eternity  at  the  age  of  sixty.  I  was  six. 

When  my  brothers  Hal  and  George  and  sister  Ethel  and  I  were  young 
and  living  in  the  country  near  the  little  place  called  Trent  in  Muskegon 
County,  Michigan,  we  couldn’t  think  of  any  prospect  more  pleasant 
than  to  be  taken  by  our  father  and  mother  to  visit  our  grandparents  in 
Lisbon,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  away.  These  occasions  came  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  With  what  feverishness,  tense  and  happy,  we  blacked 

our  shoes  with  Griffin’s  liquid  polish! 

When  all  were  ready  we  would  climb  into  the  old  surrey  without 
any  fringe  on  top,  because  there  was  no  top.  If  it  was  December  and 
we  were  bound  for  a  great  family  Christmas  celebration,  we  almost 
always  went  in  the  farm  sleigh,  with  blankets  and  robes  and  jugs  of  hot 
water  to  keep  us  warm. 

All  the  way  we  watched  for  familiar  landmarks,  like  the  schoolhouse 
at  Canada  Corners  where  Father  used  to  teach,  and  where  he  won  a 
famous  battle  with  unruly  big  boys  who  had  proposed  to  run  him  out 
of  school,  just  for  sport.  But  the  most  eagerly  awaited  landmark  of  all 
was  “Grandpa’s  willow  tree,”  which  was  the  last  of  all,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rise  in  the  road  leading  to  the  big  house  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  We 
cherished  the  tradition  that  years  before,  Grandpa  had  set  a  willow  twig 
into  the  ground,  that  had  amazingly  grown  into  a  great  and  graceful  tree. 

There  were  endless  wonders  to  be  explored  at  Grandpa’s  place:  barn, 
woodshed,  granary,  and  attic.  When  play  was  over,  there  was  a  book 
cupboard  in  the  living  room  that  offered  inviting  treasures.  I  can  recall 
now  only  one  book,  and  not  its  title.  It  had  a  story  about  a  shepherd, 
whose  name  was  Duncan.  A  woodcut  illustration  showed  him  wearing 
a  kilt  and  Tam-o’-shanter  bonnet;  he  had  put  down  his  crook  to  inquire 
into  the  troubles  of  a  lamb,  while  a  collie  dog  watched  with  lively 
intentness. 

Now  that  I  have  introduced  your  great-great-grandfather  I  shall  tell 
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you  a  little  more  of  him,  because  no  one  ever  has  written  about  him 
before  and  he  deserves  the  first  story  in  these  grandfather’s  tales. 

His  father’s  name  was  Benjamin  Franklin  McNitt.  Benjamin  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Daniel  McNitt,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Barnard  McNitt,  who  bought  and  settled  on  our  Palmer 
homestead  in  Massachusetts  in  1732.  That  makes  the  four  of  you  the 
great-great-great-great-great-great-grandchildren  of  Barnard  McNitt, 
who  came  from  the  Laggan  in  Ulster  to  Massachusetts  in  1 720. 

Benjamin  was  a  farmer.  He  was  born  in  1785  near  Salem,  New  York, 
and  his  first  farm  was  in  Brutus  Township,  Cayuga  County.  Later  he 
bought  land  near  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Shawnee,  almost  within  sound  of 
Niagara  Falls.  His  children,  when  they  lay  on  the  grass  with  one  ear 
pressed  against  the  ground,  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  distant  waters. 

When  his  son  Frank  —  no  one  ever  bothered  to  call  him  Franklin  — 
was  six  years  old  he  started  going  to  a  small  country  school.  Probably 
he  was  independent  and  a  bit  wilful  as  a  child.  He  was  still  that  way 
when  I  knew  him,  and  some  of  us  have  been  like  that  since.  Anyhow, 
he  had  the  bad  luck  to  start  school  under  a  severe,  a  brutal  man  teacher 
who  flogged  him  cruelly  for  some  childish  misdeed  early  in  his  first 
term.  What  did  Frank  do  then?  Each  morning  he  started  toward  school 
with  his  lunch  pail,  but  not  once  again  while  the  hated  teacher  remained 
did  he  reach  the  schoolhouse.  He  took  to  the  woods  instead,  looking 
for  nuts  and  probably  for  rabbits  and  squirrels  in  the  forest  glades.  Not 
until  winter  set  in  did  his  parents  discover  his  truancy.  Likely  enough 
he  got  another  whipping  then. 

Mind  you,  truancy  cannot  be  condoned.  But  even  now,  more  than 
a  century  later,  I  cannot  deny  my  sympathy  for  the  small  boy  whose 
heart  was  hardened  against  formal  education  by  the  flogging  he  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  he  did  not  deserve.  That  incident  had  some  influence 
in  shaping  his  attitude  toward  life. 

There  is  another  story  of  my  grandfather’s  childhood,  of  a  different 
kind,  that  he  told  his  daughter  Alice  and  that  she  remembered  and  told 
to  me  long  afterward.  In  a  family  with  sixteen  children  there  was  so 
much  work  to  do  that  Rebecca,  the  mother,  was  very  often  obliged  to 
leave  to  a  younger  child  the  task  of  looking  after  one  still  younger.  Thus 
Frank  was  assigned  the  care  of  his  little  brother  Joe,  and  in  his  serious 
way  he  came  to  feel  that  Joe  was  all  his  own.  The  baby  fell  sick  and 
died,  and  Frank  was  inconsolable.  Long  after  he  had  children  of  his 
own  he  remembered  with  sadness  the  loss  of  the  one  who  had  been 
dearest  to  him  in  his  childhood. 

Years  ago  I  visited  the  Benjamin  McNitt  farm  on  the  level  plain  of 
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Wheatfield  Township  in  Niagara  County,  New  York,  where  my  grand¬ 
father  lived  as  a  boy.  The  place  had  been  sold  out  of  the  family  sixty 
years  before,  but  there  remained  the  large,  well-proportioned  white 
house,  sadly  in  need  of  paint.  It  had  to  be  large  to  accommodate  sixteen 
children.  Near  it  in  the  same  yard  stood  a  smaller  frame  house,  built  for 
one  of  Benjamin’s  sons.  Perhaps  my  grandfather  came  to  live  there  about 
1850,  when  he  brought  home  Martha  Smith  of  Sandusky  County,  Ohio, 
as  his  bride.  My  father  was  born  there  on  Christmas  day,  1854.  That 
was  your  great-grandfather,  Henry  Allen  McNitt. 

If  any  of  you  ever  should  visit  Shawnee  and  the  farm  a  mile  away, 
let  us  hope  you  will  find  the  old  house  repaired  and  painted  afresh. 
While  you  are  looking,  consider  how  many  men  of  this  family  have 
built  substantial  big  houses  as  if  thinking:  “Here  we  are  and  here  we 
stay!  ”  —  homes  to  be  left  behind  in  a  few  years  by  ambitious  sons  push¬ 
ing  ever  westward.  Perhaps  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  set  a  limit. 

My  grandfather  as  I  knew  him  in  Lisbon  was  a  salty  character.  Just 
how  he  began  getting  his  reputation  for  nonconformity  I  do  not  know. 
My  saintly  grandmother  regarded  him  with  amused  tolerance.  He  didn  t 
use  tobacco  or  liquor,  but  he  once  confided  to  me  that  when  younger 
he  engaged  in  a  beer-drinking  contest  with  a  friend,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  hail  fellows,  and  won  it.  During  the  course  of  a  merry  evening 
he  downed  forty-six  glasses  of  beer  and  was  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Probably  he  would  have  had  smoother  sailing  had  he  been  more 
docile.  When  the  rest  of  the  family  dressed  up  on  Sunday  morning  for 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday  school,  Grandfather  paid  no 
attention.  No  starch  for  him!  Nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  and  he 
missed  many  good  sermons. 

Anchored  in  his  favorite  easy  chair,  he  riveted  his  attention  through 
his  thick-lensed  spectacles  on  a  book  or  newspaper,  and  pursued  his 
quest  for  enlightenment  in  his  own  way.  It  was  all  right  for  Curt  Pintler 
across  the  street  to  don  broadcloth  and  shepherd  his  wife  and  pretty 
daughters  to  the  Methodist  church,  if  Curt  Pintler  chose  to  be  a  pillar 
of  society.  He  had  no  ambition  to  be  a  pillar. 

His  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  well  trained  by  their  mother,  were 
often  embarrassed  by  their  dad’s  rugged  unconventionality.  He  helped 
all  of  them  to  get  started  in  life,  in  ways  that  seemed  fitting  to  him,  and 
in  a  manner  indicating  he  thought  nothing  of  it  and  expected  no  one 
to  notice.  No  one  did  notice,  much;  what  he  did  was  taken  for  granted, 
but  many  a  project  might  have  languished  without  his  aid.  He  never 
showed  a  trace  of  resentment  because  of  the  indifference  accorded  his 
interests;  he  paid  the  price  of  independence.  Perhaps  he  acknowledged 
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inwardly  he  was  a  lost  sheep;  he  asked  only  to  wander  as  he  pleased.  And 
wander  he  did,  in  his  later  years,  visiting  his  kinsmen  far  and  wide.  In 
my  own  interchanges  in  recent  years  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  num¬ 
bers  who  have  written  warmly  of  “Uncle  Frank”  or  “your  Grandpa.” 

Although  tolerant  in  a  modem  sense  in  most  ways,  he  had  grave  fears 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  shared  by  any  member  of  his  family.  He 
never  joined  the  A.P.A.  or  any  other  organization  of  the  kind,  but  he 
was  given  to  quoting  some  woman  unknown  to  us  who  was  supposed 
to  have  said  she  would  “glory  in  the  day”  when  she  could  “wash  her 
arms  to  the  elbows  in  Protestant  blood.”  He  suspected  rifles  were  stored 
in  the  basements  of  Catholic  churches.  These  strange  ideas,  unsettling 
to  domestic  faith  in  his  judgment,  may  have  harked  back  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  wars  and  sieges  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tradition  seemed  to  end  with  him  and  his  generation;  he  was  the  last  to 
cherish  stories  of  the  Revolution  and  of  colonial  days.  His  wife  and 
changing  customs  turned  the  attention  of  the  children  to  education, 
progress,  and  reform. 

On  one  of  his  adventurings  among  kin  in  southern  Michigan  he  came 
to  a  home  where,  without  his  having  learned  about  it,  a  marriage  had 
been  made  with  a  good  Catholic.  All  unsuspecting,  he  launched  pres¬ 
ently  into  the  tale  of  the  woman  who  wished  to  wash  her  arms  in  blood. 
As  a  lesson  in  manners  he  was  directed  to  pack  his  grip  and  leave  imme¬ 
diately.  He  did.  I  cannot  recall  his  ever  having  spoken  unkindly  of  any 
individual  Catholic,  clergyman  or  layman;  he  liked  the  people  but  feared 
the  power  of  the  Church. 

By  occupation  a  carpenter-contractor,  he  built  most  of  the  big  red 
bams  still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  in  Kent  and  Ottawa  Coun¬ 
ties,  Michigan.  This  work  kept  him  on  the  move,  and  away  from  home 
and  his  farm  of  1 1  o  acres  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  He  was  apparently 
successful,  because  he  retired  in  comfortable  circumstances  before  I 
came  to  know  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  War  between  the  States  he  was  well  along  in  his 
thirties  and  already  had  half  a  dozen  children.  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
neighborhood  for  seven  men  awaiting  the  draft  to  form  a  pool,  each 
pledging  $50  to  the  first  man  called  up.  The  total  of  $300  was  sufficient 
to  hire  a  substitute.  Grandfather  Frank  was  the  first  in  his  group  to  be 
called,  in  the  year  1864,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  did  not  hire  a 
substitute,  but  turned  the  money  over  to  his  wife  to  maintain  the  family, 
and  joined  Company  E,  15th  Michigan  Infantry. 

In  the  course  of  time  his  regiment  was  in  North  Carolina.  He  never 
had  occasion  to  fire  at  a  Confederate  soldier,  but  he  had  one  big  fight  of 
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which  he  never  tired  of  telling  his  grandchildren.  He  discovered  one 
day  a  Union  soldier  engaged  in  drowning  the  vermin  he  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  by  washing  his  clothing  in  the  spring  that  the  regiment  depended 
upon  for  drinking  water. 

“Stop  that!”  bellowed  Grandfather.  The  soldier  continued  with  his 
laundering. 

“And  I  gave  that  cuss  the  licking  of  his  life,”  Grandfather  would  tell 
us,  “for  washing  his  lousy  clothes  in  that  spring !  ” 

His  wartime  buddy  was  a  Michigan  soldier  who  had  been  in  service 
since  early  in  1861  and  who  had  re-enlisted  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Of  their  experiences  and  confidences  he  told  my  younger  brother 
George  as  a  way  of  inducing  him  to  join  in  games  of  cribbage.  He 
said  to  me  in  1864,”  Grandfather  related,  “that  he  had  suffered  more  in 
the  last  three  months  than  in  all  the  three  years  before.  It  was  because 
young  officers  fresh  from  West  Point  had  been  assigned  to  this  regiment 
in  a  quiet  sector:  smart  shavetails  who  knew  nothing  of  combat  and  the 
grimness  of  soldiering  and  who  cared  nothing  about  the  health  or  com¬ 
fort  of  their  men.  They  felt  their  importance  in  being  able  to  give  orders 
to  older  men  of  more  experience  who  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

“For  three  days,”  Grandfather  told  George  in  an  interval  in  the 
cribbage  games,  “I  lay  sick  under  a  pup  tent  in  rain  and  mud  and  water. 
No  officer  would  pay  any  attention  to  me,  except  one.  This  youngster 
said  to  me:  ‘Get  up,  you  lazy  lout,  and  get  into  line!  ’  ” 

“Can’t  you  see  I  can’t  get  up?”  Grandfather  replied.  “I’m  sick.”  And 
he  was.  Finally  it  was  discovered  he  had  malarial  fever,  and  the  outcome 
was  that  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Louisville  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  for  three  or  four  months.  The  war  was  ending  when  he  came 
out,  and  he  made  his  way  to  Washington,  either  to  rejoin  the  15th 
Michigan  or  to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  He  was  just  in  time  for  the 
Grand  Review  of  the  Union  Armies,  parading  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

for  the  j  oyf ul  throngs  that  filled  the  city . 

Grandfather  wished  to  be  in  the  parade,  but  he  couldn  t  find  his  out¬ 
fit,  or  any  company  that  would  take  him  in.  So  he  appeared  in  the  parade 
with  a  group  of  mule-skinners  and  their  mules.  When  his  eyesight  later 
became  defective,  a  physician  certified  to  the  pension  department  that 
his  disability  was  due  to  hardship  and  illness  in  the  quiet  sector. 

My  real  acquaintance  with  him  began  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy. 
He  came  to  our  farm  near  Trent  to  build  a  house  for  us.  He  must  have 
been  over  sixty  at  the  time,  but  he  did  the  job  almost  alone,  and  without 
charge.  I  recall  watching  him  at  the  workbench,  making  fragrant  shav¬ 
ings  with  his  active  plane,  while  he  hummed  folk-songs.  He  seemed 
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tireless.  He  worked  with  good-humored  intensity,  but  if  crossed  or 
hindered  by  someone’s  stupidity  he  was  wrathful.  His  bright  blue  eyes 
snapped. 

While  he  was  with  us  he  told  us  why  we  were  called  Scotch-Irish, 
and  related  stories  of  the  past.  I  can  remember  only  one:  that  James 
McNitt  (son  of  Barnard)  had  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in 
Canada  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  that  the  colonial  soldiers  had 
run  out  of  provisions  and  had  been  forced  to  eat  the  rat-skins  from  their 
moccasins  to  avoid  starvation. 

“What  was  Grandpa  like  when  he  was  a  young  man?”  I  once  asked 
my  father. 

“He  was  very  independent,”  Father  said;  “very  high-spirited,  very 
touchy.  He  argued,  stood  his  ground,  and  often  offended  people.  He 
could  have  made  more  friends,  but  was  satisfied  with  those  he  had.  He 
was  thorough  and  painstaking  in  his  work.  He  was  five  feet  eleven 
inches  tall,  good-looking,  with  sandy-reddish  hair.” 

When  I  knew  him  he  had  a  mane  of  white  hair,  which  he  never  lost. 
He  combed  it  back  carelessly  from  his  forehead,  when  he  bothered  to 
use  a  comb. 

I  was  invited  to  live  with  my  grandparents  in  Lisbon  during  my  first 
and  second  years  of  high  school,  and  came  to  know  them  a  great  deal 
better.  I  also  saw  much  of  kindly  uncles  and  aunts.  Grandmother  always 
wore  a  white  ribbon  bow  on  her  black  silk  dress,  and  loved  entertain¬ 
ing  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  She  belonged  also  to 
a  club  to  which  she  referred  casually  as  “the  Literary.” 

“Ma!”  Grandfather  would  announce  when  a  meeting  was  imminent, 
“I’m  going  down  to  play  checkers  with  Hawkins,”  or  “I’m  going  to 
play  cribbage  with  Jake  Mann.”  If  he  could  find  three  willing  friends 
he  would  organize  a  game  of  pedro.  He  played  with  skill  and  good- 
humored  ferocity.  He  was  very  hard  to  beat,  and  he  fought  to  win. 
Woe  to  the  poor  female  who  blundered  while  his  partner  in  a  card 
game!  Her  tears  never  moved  him.  A  lover  of  games  of  every  kind,  he 
was  an  accurate  long-distance  shot  at  croquet.  Had  golf  been  known  in 
his  neighborhood  at  his  time,  I  imagine  he  would  have  been  a  champion 
in  his  age-group  at  sixty-five. 

Withal  he  was  a  voracious  reader,  with  intense  intellectual  curiosity, 
despite  operations  for  cataract,  and  prolonged  poor  vision.  Back  in  the 
1890s  he  won  considerable  mild  derision  from  his  family  and  friends 
by  declaring  with  amusing  positiveness  that  many  of  mankind’s  ills  were 
due  to  microbes.  The  neighbors  thought  he  was  getting  senile.  After 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  germs,  the  scof- 
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fers  had  to  admit  he  had  been  away  out  ahead  of  them.  His  missionary 
work  had  been  an  uphill  battle,  though.  In  January,  1897,  he  wrote  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  C.  Freeman,  with  a  hint  of  discouragement.  He  had 
been  visiting  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  he  said: 

“Had  a  good  visit  and  learned  lots  about  human  nature.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  me  now.  I  know  you  can  talk  plain  English  to  a  crowd  of  men, 
and  it  is  Greek  and  Latin  when  it  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  Yes, 

I  have  learned  a  great  lot  this  winter.” 

His  auditors  could  have  saved  themselves  from  extended  lectures  had 
they  taken  his  word  on  the  germ  theory.  Had  he  been  educated  in  medi¬ 
cine,  it  is  my  opinion  he  would  have  made  a  keen  and  able  physician. 

Grandfather  had  a  strong  clan  spirit  and  particularly  liked  to  visit 
his  brother  Sylvanus’  family  at  Lampasas,  Texas,  in  winter  time.  He 
was  genuinely  fond  of  all  his  kinfolk  and  was  inordinately  proud  of  all 
of  them  whether  they  had  done  anything  prideful  or  not.  He  would 
have  liked  to  entertain  relations  for  days  at  a  time.  He  didn’t  want  them 
to  go  home,  but  Grandmother  complained  of  the  work. 

Grandmother  had  to  herself  the  large,  light  “parlor  bedroom  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  big  house,  with  an  imposing  walnut  dresser,  and  two 
large  scent  bottles  encased  in  red  plush  standing  on  little  shelves  at  either 
side  of  the  mirror.  The  bottles  must  have  been  gifts;  she  never  used 
perfume.  Grandfather  slept  in  a  small,  untidy  attic  room.  Why  he  thus 
reposed  in  banishment  never  was  explained.  All  I  know  is  that  he  never 
could  be  ruled  by  women,  and  consequently  was  unpopular  with  those 
who  might  have  wished  to  correct  or  reform  him.  W^ omen  cousins  liked 
him  well,  and  when  young  he  may  have  been  fascinating  to  girls. 

In  my  boyish  heart  I  was  sorry  for  him  when,  because  of  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  his  lack  of  urbanity  he  was  left  to  sit  alone  at  the  outskirts 
of  family  gatherings.  I  thought  him  so  well  armored  that  he  didn’t  mind 
it,  but  a  handful  of  his  letters  to  his  married  children,  turned  over  to  me 
recently  by  a  cousin,  Mrs.  Grace  Klophel,  indicates  that  underneath 

his  rough  bark  was  a  wish  for  warmth. 

While  picking  apples  in  his  orchard  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  Grand¬ 
father  had  an  accident.  He  slipped  and  fell  nearly  twenty  feet,  dislocat¬ 
ing  his  right  hip.  He  was  carried  to  a  little  bedroom  off  the  living  room, 
and  the  local  doctor  was  called.  The  doctor  was  a  quack,  who  said  it 
was  only  a  sprain  or  a  bruise,  and  applied  liniment.  The  joint  was  never 
set,  and  Grandfather  never  could  stand  fully  erect  again.  His  right  leg 
dragged,  and  he  walked  with  crutches.  His  spirit  was  indomitable.  He’d 
show  them!  On  November  15,  1899,  several  months  after  his  fall,  he 
wrote  his  daughter  Mrs.  Clara  Sessions: 
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“I  am  improving  slowly.  Expect  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  Spring 
except  one  game  leg.  I  have  sat  up  for  three  hours  at  a  time.  Little  too 
weak  yet  to  use  my  crutches.  Can  play  pedro  better.  The  trouble  is, 
there  is  no  one  to  play  with.” 

Two  years  later,  after  a  long  session  at  helping  can  fruit,  with  not 
much  time  to  play,  he  wrote  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eva  Freeman:  “I  want 
to  get  all  things  ready  for  winter,  then  I  can  think  of  playing.  Quite  a 
job  to  split  all  the  wood  for  winter,  and  build  our  cottage!  ”  The  cottage 
later  was  used  by  his  son  Vemer  and  wife. 

In  April,  1902,  he  wrote  the  same  daughter  that  Vemer  had  gone  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  loved  great-grandchild,  Gladys  Hodgins.  “Very 
sad  indeed  that  the  bright  little  girl  should  die  so  young.  I  cannot  see 
why  it  is  so!”  Further  along:  “Well,  what  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
do?  I  will  be  building  a  house  for  Dora  [another  daughter]  in  Sparta.” 
He  was  then  seventy-five.  “I  am  some  pumpkins  yet,  don’t  you  see  — 
worth  two  dead  men.”  He  had  been  a  cripple  for  three  years.  I’ll  say 
he  had  courage. 

He  had  solicitude  for  me,  too,  though  I  wasn’t  aware  of  it  until  I  saw 
the  letters.  In  the  autumn  of  1901,  at  the  beginning  of  my  second  year 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  was 
living  in  Ann  Arbor:  “Has  Virgil  struck  his  gait  yet?  How  many  girls 
has  he  on  his  string  to  look  after?  I  am  fearful  he  will  be  too  much 
engrossed  to  do  well  with  his  books.  Look  out!  Time  enough  to  get 
into  the  Soup  Kittle!  ” 

On  October  24,  1914,  Grandfather  was  seized  with  an  acute  illness 
that  carried  him  off  in  twenty  minutes.  Born  August  9,  1827,  he  had 
entered  his  eighty-eighth  year  with  a  mind  as  keen  as  a  rapier.  Grand¬ 
mother,  born  September  12,  1834,  survived  him  only  briefly.  She  died 
on  May  19,  1915.  They  sleep  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  imagination  my  grandfather  has  come  to  typify  for  me  in  appearance 
and  temperament  if  not  in  Presbyterian  rectitude  the  long  line  of  men 
that  preceded  him.  His  sandy-reddish  hair,  keen  blue  eyes,  and  good 
features;  his  unconsciously  courageous  spirit,  his  self-reliance  and  ability 
to  make  his  way;  his  craving  for  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
things;  his  lapses  into  irascibility  and  failures  to  be  considerate;  his 
fleeting  gruffness  that  concealed  depths  of  affection  and  loyalty:  all 
these  may  have  been  characteristics  of  many  generations  of  men  called 
Fergus,  or  Nigel,  or  John,  or  Alexander.  One  form  of  immortality  is 
the  continuation  of  family  spirit  down  through  time. 

And  that  is  your  grandfather’s  tale  of  his  grandfather. 
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IO5O  TO  1720 


PERSONS  IN  THE  STORY 

IN  BOOK  ONE 

Malcolm  MacNauchtan,  Chief  in  Argyll  after  1220. 

Gilchrist  MacNauchtan,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  received  charter  to  Fraoch 
Eilean  Castle  in  1267. 

Ath  MacNauchtan,  and  Sir  Gilbert,  brothers  of  Gilchrist. 

John  MacNauchtan,  presumed  son  and  successor  of  Gilchrist  as  Chief. 

Donald  MacNauchtan,  grandson  of  Gilchrist  and  probably  son  of  John,  who 
joined  cause  of  King  Robert  Bruce  before  Bannockburn  (1314)*  his  son  and 
successor  was 

Duncan  MacNauchtan,  said  to  have  been  one  of  thirty  knights  who  set  out  for 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  King  Robert;  his  son  and  successor  as  Chief 
was 

Alexander  MacNauchtan,  given  Crown  charter  to  lands  in  Lewis  in  1346;  died 
by  violence  in  1351. 

Alexander  MacNauchtan,  next  Chief,  probably  was  a  cousin;  he  married 
Marion  Cardeny,  and  was  followed  as  Chief  by  his  son, 

Duncan  MacNauchtan,  who  became  heir  in  time  of  James  I,  crowned  in  1424; 

after  Duncan,  chieftaincy  apparently  lapsed  for  a  short  period. 

Young  Girl  of  eighteen,  head  of  MacNauchtan  family  for  brief  time  ca.  1450- 
1460  because  of  plague  that  erased  men  of  the  house;  she  died  in  short  while 
in  Dubh-loch  Castle. 

Colin  Campbell,  first  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  after  the  deaths  from  plague  demanded 
from  the  King  the  rights  of  suzerainty  over  the  MacNauchtan  Clan  and  lands. 
Gilbert  MacNauchtan,  who  became  Chief  in  1473  as  vassal  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  was  followed  as  Chief  by  his  son, 

Gilbert  MacNauchtan,  who  was  active  in  1513  as  “justiciar,  sheriff,  and 
crowner”;  he  was  followed  as  Chief  by  another  Gilbert,  presumably  his  son; 
his  brother  Alexander,  erroneously  credited  with  a  hero’s  death  on  Flodden 
Field  in  1513,  lived  until  1515,  and  was  grandfather  of  Shane  Dhu  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan,  who  removed  to  Antrim  ca.  1580. 

Gilbert  MacNauchtan,  third  Chief  of  the  name,  married  in  1548  and  died  about 
three  years  later,  to  be  succeeded  in  1552  by  his  brother, 

Alexander  MacNauchtan,  who  was  active  in  clan  feuds;  he  was  followed  as 
Chief  some  time  after  1580  by  his  son, 

John  MacNauchtan,  who  built  Dunderave  Castle  in  1596,  and  had  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Malcolm,  and  John;  the  next  Chief  was  the  eldest  son, 

Alexander  MacNauchtan,  who  in  1627  raised  a  company  of  Highland  archers 
for  the  King’s  service;  he  had  no  son  and  the  next  chief  was  his  brother, 
Malcolm  MacNauchtan,  who  suffered  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  and  was  succeeded  soon  after  1646  by  his  son, 

Alexander  MacNauchtan,  who  served  Charles  ii  faithfully  and  was  knighted; 

after  his  death  in  1684  the  chieftaincy  passed  to  his  son, 

John  MacNauchtan,  last  Chief  of  the  Clan  in  Scotland,  whose  fortunes  declined 
with  the  fall  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart  in  1688,  and  whose  estates  were 
seized  a  few  years  later  by  members  of  the  Clan  Campbell.  A  romantic  legend 
attaches  to  his  son, 

John  MacNauchtan,  who  was  cheated  of  his  bride  and  married  to  her  sister 
instead  by  a  fraud  practiced  by  the  girls’  father,  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas. 


i.  Beginning  with  the  Word  Nig 


Tio  discover  the  origin  of  the  surname  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan  we 
go  far  back  into  antiquity.  The  key  lies  in  one  small  word  of  three 
letters:  the  Celtic  root  word  nig.  All  authorities  agree  on  this,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word:  to  wash,  to  be  clean.  From  nig  came  the  old  Pictish 
or  Caledonian  name-word  necht,  which  means  a  pledge,  or  a  clean 
person  suitable  to  be  given  as  a  hostage. 

From  necht  came  the  proper  name  Nechtan,  which  evolved  through 
centuries  into  Nauchtan.  Then  came  MacNauchtan,  and  a  long  series 
of  variants:  MacNaughtan,  MacNaughton,  Macnaghten,  McNaughton, 
McNaught,  McKnight,  McNeight,  McNutt,  McNitt,  and  McNett. 
Add  mentally  to  the  abbreviated  and  corrupted  forms  about  two  score 
other  surnames  not  to  be  listed  here,  and  you  will  have  a  quick  view  of 
the  lush  growth  from  the  little  seed  nig,  over  a  period  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  centuries. 

It  was  common  in  ancient  Caledonia  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era  for  rival  clans  to  give  hostages  to  bind  agreements  to  keep  the  peace 
and  stop  raiding  each  other’s  herds.  A  necht  or  hostage  was  likely  to  be 
a  clean-hearted  or  knightly  youth  whose  tribe  would  wish  his  ultimate 
return,  and  for  whose  safety  it  was  worth  while  to  practice  restraint. 
It  meant  something  to  be  clean  in  the  dirty  days  of  antiquity,  when 
somebody  in  our  past  got  himself  named  for  what  may  have  seemed  a 
peculiarity. 

The  Celts  often  attached  a  diminutive  suffix  to  the  end  of  a  name  to 
indicate  affection.  A  very  early  suffix  was  -an,  meaning  little.  So  a  pledge 
or  hostage  to  whom  the  name  Necht  adhered,  became  Nechtan  or  Little 
Pledge  when  the  diminutive  ending  was  added  to  his  name.  In  later 
times  the  suffix  -ie  came  into  general  use  instead,  and  Scottish  surnames 
show  how  through  affection  of  parents  and  friends  we  came  to  have  so 
many  like  Blackie,  Dickie  or  Dickey,  and  Richie  or  Rickey.  This  use 
of  the  diminutive  form  continues  today  when  we  call  children  Jeanie, 
Robbie,  Jamie,  and  Sandy.  For  a  supposedly  stern  people,  the  Scots 
have  betrayed  in  their  name-forms  a  singular  capacity  for  affection. 

Families  in  Scotland  didn’t  have  established  surnames  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  King  Malcolm  Canmore  encouraged 
his  people  to  accept  a  practice  already  begun  in  some  other  countries. 
Even  then  only  a  beginning  was  made.  Before  that  time,  a  man  or  boy 
was  referred  to  as  the  son  of  his  father.  Thus  Niel,  son  of  William,  was 
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call  Niel  mac  William.  Niel’s  son  Robert  was  apt  to  be  known  as  Robert 
mac  Niel.  And  so  on,  until  Malcolm  Canmore  halted  the  procession  and 
asked  all  hands  to  keep  and  pass  along  the  names  they  were  wearing. 
That  is  when  MacNiel  and  MacNauchtan  became  fixed  surnames.  Often 
a  “given”  or  Christian  name  persisted  in  a  family  and  became  the  basis 
of  the  surname  ultimately  adopted,  without  the  use  of  the  patronymic 
“Mac.”  Alexander  is  a  good  example.  Men  also  took  names  from  the 
places  where  they  lived,  and  from  their  trades  or  occupations.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  Scottish  names:  Galloway,  Muir  or  Moor,  Craig, 
Weaver,  Webster,  Miller,  Baxter  (baker),  Lorimer  (harness-maker), 
and  Wright  (carpenter) .  Colors  were  drawn  upon  too  for  such  names 
as  Black,  White,  Brown,  and  Reid  (red) .  But  never  Yellow. 

The  royal  Stewarts  took  their  surname  from  the  office  of  Walter 
Fitzalan  as  Steward  or  manager  of  finances  for  King  Robert  Bruce.  The 
variants  Stuart  and  Steuart  date  from  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  spent 
girlhood  years  in  France.  She  spelled  her  name  Stuart  because  the  letter 
w  was  not  used  in  France.  Some  think  the  French  form  has  more  tone. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  many  not  related  to  the  royal  line. 

Dr.  Black  says  many  imagine  all  persons  with  the  surname  Stewart 
or  its  French  variants  are  of  royal  descent,  and  cautions  that  there  were 
stewards  and  stewards  in  Scotland  besides  W alter  Fitzalan.  Every  bishop 
and  Earl  had  a  steward,  and  the  descendants  of  such  stewards  wear  the 
surname  Stewart;  their  early  forebears  were  good  business  managers, 

not  princes.  . 

Henry  Harrison  in  a  standard  work  entitled  Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom  (Morland  Press,  London:  1918),  informs  us  that  the  sur- 
names  MacNaughton  and  McNaught  are  of  common  Celtic  origin  and 
derive  from  nig ,  Necht  or  Neachd,  and  Nechtan.  The  actual  difference 
in  the  two  forms  of  surname  of  the  old  clan  comes  to  this:  MacNauchtan 
means  son  of  the  little  pledge ,  and  McNaught  means  son  of  the  pledge. 

The  first  written  use  of  the  surname  in  a  still-existing  document  was 
made  in  a  charter  or  deed  given  approximately  in  the  year  1 246,  when 
Malcolm  MacNachtan  was  referred  to  as  the  father  of  Gilchrist  Mac- 
Nachtan.  The  suffix  -an  was  replaced  in  later  times  by  the  ending  -on 

and  ~en. 

S.  Baring-Gould  in  Family  Names  and  Their  History  says  of  the  Mac- 
Nauchtans:  “This  family  descends  from  Nechtan,  a  Pictish  King”; 
other  writers  have  tentatively  suggested  the  same  thing.  We  shall  be 
wise  to  avoid  accepting  this  statement  implicity,  and  to  set  it  down  as 
an  inference  based  upon  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  clan  surname. 

There  were  in  fact  three  Pictish  Kings  named  Nechtan,  all  of  whom 
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were  interested  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
strange  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Kings  of  Caledonia,  who  were 
quite  normally  —  for  their  times  —  preoccupied  with  wars  and  sudden 
death.  The  first  Nechtan  ruled  after  458  a.d.;  the  second  after  599;  the 
third  from  the  year  710  until  about  730.  No  later  Pictish  or  Scottish 
King  bore  the  name,  so  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  anyone  to  connect 
definitely  any  of  the  three  with  the  Clan  MacNauchtan,  which  emerged 
into  history  on  its  ancient  tribal  lands  along  the  loch  and  river  Tay  in 
the  time  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore  (1058-1093). 

The  early  Piets  occupied  that  part  of  Scotland  lying  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  scene  of  their  chief  activities  was  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Fortrenn,  between  the  firths  and  the  Grampian 
Mountains  on  the  north,  and  east  from  the  Drumalban  Mountains  to 
the  North  Sea.  Present-day  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire  make  up  most 
of  what  was  once  called  Fortrenn. 

The  Pictish  capital  was  a  movable  seat,  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
convenience  of  the  King  or  the  location  of  his  own  primitive  castle.  At 
various  times  the  head  of  the  Pictish  government  was  established  at 
Abemethy,  Forteviot,  or  Scone  in  Fortrenn,  or  at  Inverness  in  the 

northern  Highlands.  1152447 

What  we  know  for  sure  about  the  beginnings  of  the  MacNauchtans 
is  that  at  the  outset  of  accepted  history  they  had  been  living  “for  ages” 
in  the  strath  or  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  that  their  chiefs  were  called 
Thanes  of  Tayside.  They  were  in  the  general  region  of  Scone,  Perth, 
Forteviot,  and  Abemethy,  chief  centers  of  the  old  Piets.  Within  a  short 
distance  in  Forfarshire  is  marshy  Nechtansmere,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
nichen  (Nechtan’s  Castle),  where  in  the  year  685  King  Brude  and  his 
Pictish  army  cut  to  pieces  an  invading  Saxon  army  led  north  of  the  Firth 
of  Tay  and  beyond  the  Sidlaw  Hills  by  King  Egfrid  of  Northumbria, 
who  himself  was  slain.  The  modern  equivalent  of  the  name  Brude  is 
Proud,  Dr.  George  F.  Black  tells  us  in  Surnames  of  Scotland. 

South  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  in  eastern  Perthshire  is  the  little  town  of 
Abemethy,  where  an  early  church  was  established  by  the  first  King 
Nechtan,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  458  to  482.  Here  stands  the  ancient 
round  stone  tower  of  Abemethy,  seventy-two  feet  high,  which  scholars 
believe  was  started  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century.  It  probably  was  used  as  a  watch-tower  and  place 
of  refuge  by  the  monks  in  times  of  Norse  invasions.  Abemethy  as  a 
place  name  is  supposed  to  derive  from  the  nearby  ford  of  the  Nethy,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Earn.  Nethy,  you  probably  will 
guess,  has  some  relation  to  Nechtan. 
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I  mention  these  place  names  -  Dunnichen,  Nechtansmere,  and  Aber- 
nethy  -  only  to  show  that  traces  of  the  old  Pictish  name  Nechtan  linger 
in  the  homelands  of  the  MacNauchtans.  Nechtan  as  a  surname  survived 
for  a  while;  the  uncommon  modern  name  Nockton  may  derive  from  it. 

Some  old  maps  show  a  point  in  Forfarshire  marked  Macbeth’s  Castle, 
and  if  the  villain  king  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  lived  there,  a  Mac- 
Nauchtan  Thane  may  have  known  him,  or  fought  with  him,  or  heard 
the  clank  of  his  armor.  History  does  not  agree  with  Shakespeare.  Mac¬ 
beth  was  neither  worse  nor  better  than  other  Kings  of  his  time.  His 
wife,  Queen  Gruoch,  did  not  plot  to  bring  about  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
who  died  in  battle. 

Some  of  the  Celtic  scholars  who  have  specialized  in  Scottish  surnames 
are  strict  —  perhaps  excessively  so  —  in  their  rules  as  to  how  those  begin¬ 
ning  with  Mac  should  be  written.  Dr.  Black  tells  us  that  only  the  sons  of 
the  Nauchtan  of  Malcolm  Canmore’s  day  should  be  recorded  thus:  Mac- 
Nauchtan.  Names  of  grandsons  and  all  who  have  followed,  properly 
should  be  written  as  Macnauchtan  or  Macnaughton,  without  using  the 
capital  N.  The  Antrim  branch  of  the  clan  adheres  to  this  rule  and  writes 
the  name  as  Macnaghten. 

But  usage  has  powerful  influence  and  does  not  defer  to  authorities. 
Even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  cus¬ 
tomary  to  abbreviate  Mac  names,  thus:  M‘Nauchtan.  The  apostrophe 
of  writers  and  printers  was  an  inverted  comma,  and  it  looked  something 
like  a  small,  elevated  c.  Consequently  MacNauchtan  or  Macnaughton, 
like  other  surnames  beginning  with  Mac,  came  to  take  the  form  Mc- 
Naughton.  That  is  the  way  such  names  are  usually  spelled  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today,  but  descendants  of  the  clan  with  pride  in  the 
past  often  are  found  using  the  unabbreviated  MacNaughton. 

In  writing  this  history  I  have  had  to  contend  constantly  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  form  of  the  clan  surname,  often  in  the  same  document.  Which 
should  be  used  in  this  work?  The  best  solution  seems  to  be  to  use  the 
form  most  generally  used  in  each  period.  So  it  shall  be  MacNauchtan 
down  to  the  days  of  the  last  chief  in  Argyll  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  MacNaughton  or  McNaughton  thereafter;  Macnaghten  for 
the  Antrim  branch,  MacNaucht  and  McNaught  for  the  Galloway  sub¬ 
clan,  and  whatever  names  were  taken  by  various  persons  through  care¬ 
lessness  on  settling  in  Ulster.  In  quoting  from  texts  and  documents  I  shall 

endeavor  to  give  surnames  just  as  found. 

Let  me  caution  you  to  disregard  an  oft-repeated  fallacy:  that  all  sur¬ 
names  spelled  with  Mac  are  Scottish,  and  that  those  beginning  with  Me 
are  always  Irish.  What  of  John  MacCormack,  the  Irish  tenor?  He  would 
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have  resented  that.  There  is  no  telling  from  the  use  of  Mac  or  Me  in  a 
name,  and  from  that  only,  whether  the  owner  is  of  Scottish  or  Irish 
descent.  The  Irish  are  Celts,  too,  and  their  Mac  names  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  changes. 

When  King  Malcolm  Canmore  married  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret 
after  the  Norman  William  the  Conqueror  had  defeated  the  Saxons 
under  King  Harold  at  Hastings  in  1066,  the  new  Queen  was  followed 
to  Scotland  by  many  of  her  own  race.  Angles  previously  had  taken 
root  in  southeastern  Scotland. 

Queen  Margaret,  high-minded  and  pious,  deemed  the  Scottish  Celts 
barbarous,  and  their  Gaelic  language  uncouth.  King  Malcolm  dutifully 
humored  her  wish  to  introduce  the  speech  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
and  to  brush  up  the  ceremonials  of  the  Church  to  make  them  conform 
more  closely  to  those  of  Rome.  The  Gaelic  language  was  doomed  to 
fade,  but  it  persists  in  the  Highlands  and  was  used  in  parts  of  Galloway 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  modern  Scots  vernacular,  sometimes 
called  “braid  Scots,”  is  based  upon  the  Anglian  language,  just  as  modem 
English  is,  but  there  are  many  differences.  The  Scots  have  a  wealth  of 
idiomatic  expressions  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  English. 

The  name  MacNaucht  was  pronounced  in  early  times  something  like 
MacNawkt.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Britons  of  Strathclyde  had  trouble 
with  it;  they  found  it  easier  to  say  McNate  or  McKnight.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  McKnight  is  the  exact  English  equivalent  of  the  Scottish  sur¬ 
name  McNaught.  Variations  in  spelling  began  to  appear,  to  fit  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  pronunciation.  In  addition  to  McKnight,  there  were  McNeight, 
McNaight,  McNeit,  and  so  on.  Keepers  of  official  records  all  seemed  to 
know  very  well  that  the  name  really  was  McNaught,  and  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  tribe  went  out  for  rebellion  in  Covenanting  times,  he  was 
usually  proscribed  as  McNaught  even  though  he  signed  his  name 
McNaight. 

Further  changes  appeared  after  the  migration  to  Ulster  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  There  McNaught  frequently  became  McNutt  or  Mc- 
Nott,  and  McKnight  and  McNeight  appeared  as  McKnitt  or  McNitt. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  two  latter  forms  were  pronounced  as  McKnight 
for  some  time  after  settlement  had  been  made  in  the  American  colonies. 
Gradually  the  K  was  dropped  from  McKnitt,  and  the  short  sound  of  i 
took  the  place  of  the  long  sound,  as  in  McKnight.  Still  another  varia¬ 
tion  appeared  in  America,  as  dissatisfied  owners  of  the  name  McNitt 
changed  to  McNett. 

So  in  fact  all  the  dozens  of  variations  fall  into  two  categories:  the 
Galloway  name  McNaught  and  the  Anglicized  equivalent  McKnight. 
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In  Scotland  all  the  variants  have  disappeared,  and  these  two  remain.  It 
might  be  well  if  all  of  us  could  follow  the  example  of  our  kinsmen  in 
Galloway  and  reform  the  use  of  the  surname  by  choosing  either  Mc- 
Naught  or  McKnight,  according  to  preference. 

The  division  of  the  McNaughts  from  the  parent  MacNauchtan  clan 
occurred  seven  centuries  ago,  and  because  of  the  differences  between 
Highland  and  Lowland  environment,  variances  in  outlook  developed. 
There  is  for  example  the  attachment  of  the  Highland  MacNauchtans 
to  the  royal  house  of  Stewart,  for  which  they  fought  loyally  to  the  end. 
The  Galloway  McNaughts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rebels  against  the 
Stewart  ideas;  their  loyalties  were  for  ideals  embodied  in  the  principles 
of  freedom  upheld  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Both  MacNauchtans  and  McNaughts  paid  the  same  price  for  their 
loyalties:  many  of  their  members  fled  to  Northern  Ireland  when  Scot¬ 
land  became  too  uncomfortable  for  them,  and  many  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  made  their  way  to  colonial  America.  So  now  we 
have  a  great  deal  in  common:  we  are  all  for  the  same  democratic  ways 
of  life  and  the  same  freedoms. 

Other  septs  have  surnames  not  at  all  like  the  original.  Examples: 
Henry,  McHenry,  and  McMath.  It  is  assumed  that  the  sons  of  an  early 
Henry  MacNaughton  became  known  with  the  surnames  Henry  and 
MacHenry.  The  sons  of  Matthew  MacNaucht,  some  time  before  1 296, 
adopted  the  surname  McMath;  the  coat  of  arms  used  by  McMath  chiefs 
was  based  on  that  of  the  McNaughts  of  Kilquhanity. 

The  MacNaughtons  may  reflect  that  the  old  Scottish  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  never  flamed  more  brightly  than  in  the  “Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death”  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  whose  grandfather  was  an 
Aberdonian  and  whose  father  came  to  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Sir  Robert  Douglas  in  his  Baronage  of  Scotland  says:  “Nothing  proves 
the  grandeur  and  antiquity  of  a  clan  more  than  the  great  number  of 
tribes  descended  from  [it],  who,  though  they  have  assumed  other  sur¬ 
names,  yet  value  themselves  upon  being  descendants  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
Nauchtane.”  He  cites  “only  a  few”:  the  McHenrys,  the  McNairs, 
McNeills,  McBraynes,  and  McKnights. 

William  Buchanan  in  Ancient  Scottish  Surnames  confirms  this  list 
of  septs  and  adds  the  name  McNeit.  In  mentioning  the  McNairs  he  says 
“especially  those  of  Glenfyne.”  It  will  be  shown  that  Glenfyne  was 
within  the  territory  of  the  MacNauchtans  of  Argyll.  General  McNair 
was  the  commander  of  our  ground  forces  in  the  second  World  War 
who  lost  his  life  in  France. 
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2 .  MacNauchtans  in  the  Golden  Age 


Historians  of  the  clans  have  been  generous  to  the  MacNauchtans  of 
Argyll,  attributing  to  them  about  everything  a  Highland  family 
could  have  wished  except  numbers,  power,  and  wealth.  This  may  have 
been  due  partly  to  sentiment:  a  sympathetic  glamor  still  clings  to  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Stewarts  through  all  their  misfortunes,  and  suffered 
for  it. 

The  chroniclers  have  in  fact  conceded  a  few  more  honors  than  were 
due,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  revise  the  record  here  and  there.  After 
these  subtractions,  we  find  the  MacNauchtans  have  a  record  of  useful 
service,  untainted  by  disloyalties.  They  never  had  any  part  in  mean  and 
murderous  conspiracies  so  common  among  medieval  nobles  to  knife  a 
King  or  despoil  rivals.  They  were  loyal  to  the  Church;  their  lands  came 
to  them  honestly.  If  they  engaged  in  clan  warfare  they  were  merely 
conforming  to  the  spirited  customs  of  their  times. 

They  had  a  tartan  of  red  and  green  that  is  still  used;  a  clan  badge,  the 
trailing  azalea,  which  they  had  cherished  from  early  days  in  Perthshire; 
a  slogan  or  war-cry,  “Fraoch  Eilean”  (Heathery  Isle) .  They  came  into 
an  island  castle  in  Loch  Awe  in  Argyll  that  was  granted  to  them  by 
King  Alexander  in  on  condition  the  sociable  and  gregarious  monarch 
might  repair  to  them  for  entertainment  at  his  pleasure:  the  castle  of 
Fraoch  Eilean. 

Another  of  their  seats  was  the  castle  of  Dubh-loch  (Dark  Loch)  in 
Glenshira,  whose  interesting  story  will  appear.  The  chief  seat  in  later 
times  was  Dunderave,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne  on  the  western  side. 
How  early  they  occupied  their  promontory  overlooking  the  loch  and 
the  hills  beyond  we  cannot  say;  the  first  mention  of  a  MacNauchtan  of 
Dunderave  appears  in  a  history  of  the  clan  in  the  Crawford  MSS., 
where  a  chief  named  Duncan  is  attributed  to  Dunderave  in  the  reign 
of  James  i,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  Duncan  lived  in  a  fortalice  or  small  castle.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Dunderave  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation;  “dun” 
in  Gaelic  means  fort  or  stronghold,  and  according  to  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  in  Records  of  Argyll ,  “da-ramh”  means  on  or  of  the  promon¬ 
tory.  So  “the  stronghold  on  the  promontory”  may  be  as  good  a  deduc¬ 
tion  as  any.  A  new  castle  was  built  there  in  1596,  and  there  it  stands 
today. 

Numbers  meant  power,  and  power  was  a  means  to  wealth.  Some 
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other  clan  chieftains  augmented  their  ranks  by  inducing  stout  fellows 
to  join  them  and  assume  their  surnames.  Sometimes  lesser  families,  fear¬ 
ing  neighbors  and  wishing  protection,  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
names  to  take  a  chief’s.  For  reasons  of  their  own  the  MacNauchtans 
seem  not  to  have  adopted  this  means  to  power  and  influence,  so  it  ap¬ 
pears  none  but  a  MacNauchtan  bore  the  name  and  wore  the  tartan. 
Today  while  others  may  not  be  sure  they  are  in  the  true  line  whose 
surname  they  use,  every  MacNaughton  and  every  descendant  of  a 
branch  of  the  old  clan  may  be  reasonably  free  of  such  doubt. 

In  or  about  1580  Shane  Dhu  MacNauchtan  established  himself  in 
Antrim  in  Northeast  Ireland,  where  descendants  still  live  and  cherish 
the  traditions  of  which  you  are  about  to  read.  The  present  chief  of  the 
clan,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  eighth  baronet,  lives  on  his  estate  of 

Dundarave,  Bushmills,  in  County  Antrim. 

Dr.  William  F.  Skene,  Scottish  historian  who  wrote  much  of  the 
Highland  Celts,  says  the  Clan  MacNaughton  had  its  derivation  from 
intruders  from  Northern  Ireland:  the  Scots  of  the  little  western  king¬ 
dom  of  Dalriada,  now  Argyll.  He  quotes  from  a  genealogy  in  an  old 
manuscript  of  1467  he  discovered  in  the  Advocates  Library  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  that  purports  to  show  direct  descent  of  this  clan  from  Ferchar 
Fada,  one  of  the  petty  Iro-Scots  Kings  of  Dalriada. 

He  concludes  the  early  MacNauchtans  removed  to  Moray  to  become 
part  of  the  great  Clan  Chattan  along  with  Macintoshes  and  MacPher- 
sons,  also  described  as  descendants  of  Ferchar  Fada.  The  tribes  of  Moray 
became  too  troublesome  for  Malcolm  iv,  Dr.  Skene  says,  so  the  King 
drove  them  out  to  make  room  for  more  tractable  subjects,  and  consoled 
the  evicted  with  other  lands.  To  the  MacNauchtans,  he  says,  was  given 

an  area  along  the  river  and  loch  of  Tay. 

Many  writers  have  accepted  Dr.  Skene  s  thesis  without  question,  but 
comparison  of  the  list  of  succeeding  MacNauchtan  chiefs  in  the  1467 
MS.,  written  by  Irish  chroniclers,  with  the  known  names  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan,  shows  no  similarity.  Dr.  Skene  drew 

his  conclusions  from  a  source  wholly  unreliable. 

Dr.  Alexander  MacBain,  another  and  later  Celtic  scholar,  edited  a 
posthumous  edition  of  Dr.  Skene’s  Highlanders  that  was  published  in 
Stirling  in  1902,  adding  an  excursus  and  many  notes.  He  disposed  of 
the  question  of  MacNauchtan  origin  in  a  note  on  page  4 1 6?  referring  to 
Dr.  Skene’s  account  of  the  Iro-Scots  beginnings,  settlement  in  Moray 
as  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  removal  by  Malcolm  iv  on  page  304. 
Because  he  was  an  authority,  he  could  throw  the  case  out  of  court  with 
few  words.  Observe: 
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“The  MacNaughtons.  The  name  Nechtan  is  Pictish  and  comes  from 
nig ,  wash,  as  already  said.  The  deportation  of  the  MacNaughtons  from 
northern  Moray  is  mere  theory,  and  unlikely,  too.  The  name  exists  clan- 
wise  only  in  Strathtay  and  Argyll. . . .” 

Brushed  away  with  the  Irish  story  is  the  idea  that  the  MacNauchtans 
once  formed  a  minority  group  in  the  Clan  Chattan  with  the  Macintoshes 
and  MacPhersons  in  Moray.  They  have  been  MacNauchtans  or  Mac¬ 
Naughtons  always  and  never  have  been  part  of  any  larger  clan.  From 
the  most  remote  times  they  were  living  in  the  strath  or  valley  of  the 
Tay,  northwest  of  the  city  of  Perth.  I  leave  it  to  the  Macintoshes  and 
the  MacPhersons  to  declare  whether  they  were  originally  Scots  or  Piets. 
We  belong  with  the  Piets. 

“If  an  intelligent  stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied  and 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  provinces  of  Scotland,”  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “it  is  probable  he  would  name  the  County  of  Perth.”  It  lies  south 
of  the  Grampian  Mountains;  it  is  a  region  where  Highlands  slope  down 
to  Lowland  country.  “The  most  picturesque,  if  not  the  highest,  hills 
are  to  be  found  there,”  Sir  Walter  continues.  “The  rivers  find  their  way 
out  of  the  mountainous  region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through  the 
most  romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands  with  the  Lowlands.” 
Two  of  the  famous  passes  are  the  Trossachs  and  Killiecrankie.  In  the 
shire  there  are  fifty  mountains  that  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  the 
hills  celebrated  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  Ben  Ledi,  Uam  Var,  Ben 
Venue,  and  Ben  A’an. 

The  longest  river  in  Scotland,  the  Tay,  rises  on  the  Argyll  frontier 
and  pursues  its  course  of  1 1 7  miles  through  Perthshire  to  the  North  Sea. 
Part  way  down  it  widens  to  form  Loch  Tay,  fourteen  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  about  a  mile  across.  Farther  south  are  the  lakes  made  famous 
in  the  Scott  poem:  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Vennachar,  and  Loch  Achray. 

In  medieval  times  and  earlier,  the  MacNauchtan  clansmen  lived  in 
Strathtay  and  along  the  shores  of  the  loch,  tending  their  cattle  and  sheep 
and  practicing  the  simple  agriculture  of  the  period.  Also  the  less  simple 
arts  of  warfare  when  necessary.  Writing  of  the  period  before  King 
Malcolm  Canmore  in  Scotland ,  a  most  readable  popular  history,  Robert 
L.  Mackie  says  a  province  was  subdivided  among  tribes,  each  ruled  by 
a  chieftain,  called  a  Thane. 

“Part  of  the  tribal  holding  of  land  was  the  demesne  of  the  chief  and 
was  cultivated  by  his  serfs;  part  was  held  by  free  tenants;  the  remainder 
was  the  common  property  of  the  tribe.  .  .  .  Tenants  were  expected  to 
follow  the  King  or  their  superior  on  foreign  service  or  on  expeditions  at 
home,  to  pay  to  him  cain,  a  yearly  portion  of  com  or  cattle,  and  four 
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times  a  year  to  afford  him  food  and  lodging  for  the  night,  should  he 
require  it,  or  in  lieu  of  this  hand  over  to  him  a  contribution  in  kind. 

“Laymen  wore  their  hair  long,  with  pointed  beards  or  with  mus¬ 
taches,”  Mr.  Mackie  tells  us.  “Their  dress  consisted  of  tight-fitting 
breeches  and  a  plaid  loosely  wrapped  around  the  body,  or  else  a  closely- 
fitting  jerkin  with  sleeves,  girt  round  the  waist  by  a  belt.  On  horseback 
cloaks  and  peaked  hoods  were  worn,  or  a  kilt-like  dress  with  a  plaid 
flung  over  the  shoulders.  Spurs  were  unknown;  riders  sat  on  peaked 
saddles  without  stirrups.  The  manes  and  tails  of  riding  horses  were 
docked,  and  the  snaffle-bridles  terminated  in  cheek-rings.  Two-wheeled 
carts  were  sometimes  used,  drawn  by  two  horses  fastened  to  a  central 
pole.” 

Weapons  of  the  time  were  bows,  swords,  and  spears.  The  swords 
were  long,  heavy,  two-edged  claymores,  blunt  at  the  point  and  with 
straight  guards  at  the  hilt.  Warriors  carried  round  shields  or  targes,  of 
leather  or  bronze,  with  a  boss  of  metal  in  the  center. 

Homes  of  the  plain  people  were  rude  huts,  sometimes  made  of  mud- 
plastered  wattles  or  basket-work.  Often  these  homes  were  nothing  more 
than  roughly-roofed  excavations  in  the  ground.  The  chief  had  a  castle 
or  f ortalice  of  stone,  where  he  kept  many  of  his  retainers.  Churches  or 
chapels  of  the  time  were  small  and  poorly  lighted  buildings  of  stone, 
barely  thirty  feet  long,  with  one  window  over  the  altar.  “There  was 
no  chancel  arch;  the  windows  were  mere  quadrilateral  perforations;  no 
carved  stone-work  adorned  the  doorway.”  Though  no  great  architec¬ 
tural  standards  were  attained,  the  monks,  Mr.  Mackie  tells  us,  “produced 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  or  the  Psalms  written  in  the  most  delicate 
hand,  the  initial  letters,  borders,  and  sometimes  whole  pages  being  a 
maze  of  interlacing  lines.” 

Of  the  MacNauchtans,  Sir  Robert  Douglas  says  on  p.  418  of  his 
Baronage  of  Scotland ,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1 798: 

The  traditional  account  is  that  one  Nauchton,  a  man  of  rank  and  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who,  when  surnames  began  to  be 
hereditary  in  this  country,  called  themselves  MacNauchtons,  as  sons  of 
Nauchton,  and  hence  the  surname  of  this  family.  They  were  a  race  of  brave 
and  warlike  people,  and  were  making  a  considerable  figure  in  Scotland  above 
500  years  ago. ... 

We  shall  only  here  further  observe  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
house  of  MacNauchton  were  connected  by  marriages  with  many  of  the 
best  families  in  the  west  of  Scotland;  and  Donald  MacNauchton,  a  younger 
son  of  that  family,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  1,  anno  1436. . . . 

Major  Macnaghten  of  Windsor,  England,  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
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brilliance  of  one  or  two  of  these  marriages  —  particularly  that  which 
produced  the  future  Bishop  —  and  to  feel  a  trace  of  uneasiness  over  the 
sometimes  roseate  language  of  the  writers  who  must  be  quoted.  This 
attitude  of  reserve  has  merit.  The  family  marriages,  it  will  be  observed 
later,  were  mostly  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  chiefs  in  and 
near  Argyll,  whose  stations  were  about  the  same.  In  these  pages  the 
information  will  be  presented  just  as  found,  without  gilding. 

Nisbet’s  Heraldry  (Vol.  i,  p.  419)  refers  to  one  of  the  family  as  “an 
eminent  man  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  iv,”  and  says  he  “was  in  great 
esteem  with  the  family  of  Lochawe  [Campbells  of  Argyll],  to  whom 
he  was  very  assistant  in  their  wars  with  the  MacDougalls,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  sundry  lands.”  It  appears  that  in  joining  the  Camp¬ 
bells  he  also  was  helpful  to  Malcolm  iv,  who  had  difficulty  in  holding  in 
check  the  MacDougalls,  a  powerful  clan  in  Lome.  The  “sundry  lands” 
thus  gained  undoubtedly  were  the  first  held  by  the  MacNauchtans 
in  Argyll,  and  this  military  enterprise  in  or  about  the  year  1 1 64  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  heads  of  the  clan  from  Tayside 
to  Argyll. 

Dr.  Skene  in  his  account  of  the  MacNaughtons  at  p.  304  of  The  High¬ 
landers ,  relates  that  additional  lands  came  to  them  after  the  conquest  of 
Argyll  by  Alexander  11  in  1221  and  1222.  They  “must  as  Crown  vassals 
have  formed  a  part  of  his  army,  to  whom  the  forfeited  lands  were  prin¬ 
cipally  given.”  The  Argyll  campaign  was  a  very  important  one.  Somerled 
of  the  Isles  and  his  predecessors  had  held  this  province  as  an  independent 
principality,  and  the  outcome  was  that  it  was  permanently  joined  to 
Scotland  as  a  sheriffdom. 

Historians  say  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  Golden  Age  for  Scotland, 
for  in  that  period  the  country  had  its  greatest  strength  and  unity  under 
the  last  of  its  native  rulers,  descended  from  Kenneth  MacAlpin:  Alex¬ 
ander  11  and  his  son  Alexander  hi.  The  interference  of  Edward  1  of 
England,  “the  Hammer  of  the  Scots,”  after  the  death  of  the  last  Alexan¬ 
der  in  1286,  initiated  a  long  struggle  for  independence  that,  though 
marked  by  the  historic  triumph  of  Robert  Bmce  over  the  English  in¬ 
vaders  at  Bannockburn  in  1314,  resulted  eventually  in  the  union  of  the 
crowns  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  when  James  vi,  King  of 
Scots,  was  proclaimed  James  1,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland. 

This  digression  has  appeared  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  Golden 
Age,  which  was  the  period  when  the  MacNauchtans  rose  in  royal  favor 
and  came  into  possession  of  their  lands  in  Argyll.  We  find  this  in  Burke’s 
Peerage  for  1875: 
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In  the  twelfth  century  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  Strathtay  was  made  to  the 
MacNaghtens,  who  were  styled  Thanes  of  Lochtay.  In  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  consequence  of  their  joining  the  King  as  Crown  vassals  in  his 
expedition  into  Argyllshire  against  Somerled,  Alexander  n  granted  them 
lands  extending  between  the  south  of  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Fyne,  including 
the  glens  Ara,  Shira,  and  Glenfyne.  This  King  also  issued  a  patent  from  his 
court  at  Scone,  on  1 2th  February  1 267,  granting  to  Gillichrist  MacNachtane 
and  his  heirs  the  custody  of  Fraoch  Eilean,  on  condition  that  he  would 
rebuild  and  keep  the  castle  in  repair,  and  preserve  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  his  majesty,  whenever  it  should  please  him 
to  go  there. 

Fraoch  Eilean  was  long  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  MacNaghten 
family,  who  were  hereditary  grant  rangers  of  the  forest  of  Benbery  [Ben- 
buie],  by  reason  of  which  the  chief  of  the  clan  is  entitled  to  carry  two 
roebucks  for  supporters  [with  his  coat  of  arms].  They  had  possessions  also 
in  Upper  Cowal,  and  one  of  them  is  spoken  of  as  Baron  Cowal. 

Other  clans  were  generally  dependent  upon  some  greater  sept.  The 
MacNaghtens  continued  to  exist  without  any  perceptible  increase  or  dimi¬ 
nution  of  strength  .  .  .  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  [properly 
eighteenth]  century,  when  their  fortunes  declined  with  the  ill-fated  house 
of  Stuart. 

Gillichrist  MacNaghtane,  constable  of  Fraoch  Eilean,  was  grandfather 
of  Donald  of  that  Ilk,  who  joined  with  his  relative  MacDougall  of  Lome, 
against  King  Robert  Bruce  [at  Dalree] ;  but  struck  with  the  bravery  of  that 
prince,  went  over  to  his  interests,  and  continued  faithful  in  allegiance  to 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Skene  accounts  for  the  grant  of  extensive  lands  in  Argyll  on  the 
assumption  that,  being  Crown  vassals,  the  MacNauchtans  assisted  in 
the  pacification  of  Argyll  completed  by  Alexander  11  in  1 2  2  2 .  It  is  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  chief  of  the  clan  at  that  time  was  Mal¬ 
colm  MacNauchtan,  as  his  name  appears  in  extant  charters  of  ca.  1246, 
1 247,  and  1 2  57  as  the  father  of  three  adult  sons. 

Alexander  11  presumably  needed  the  help  of  his  Argyll  adherents 
again,  when  in  1 2  3  5  he  had  to  quell  an  uprising  in  Galloway.  Alan,  last 
of  a  line  of  Celtic  Lords  of  Galloway,  had  died  in  1 2  34,  leaving  the  con¬ 
trol  of  his  province  to  three  daughters,  each  married  to  a  Norman  noble. 
The  Celtic  Galwegians  hated  Normans,  and  staged  an  uprising  in  favor 
of  Thomas,  natural  son  of  Alan.  Aided  by  Highlanders,  Alexander  n 
put  down  the  revolt,  and  quite  possibly  he  granted  forfeited  lands  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  assisted  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  MacNauchtans  helped  Malcolm  iv 
get  the  MacDougalls  of  Lome  under  control  in  1 1 64,  and  then  moved 
into  Galloway  to  become  neighbors.  They  became  friends,  too,  and 
then  allies  in  preliminary  skirmishes  with  Robert  Bruce. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  year  1246,  when  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  charter  still  existing,  which  is  undated  but  is  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  year  —  a  small  bit  of  parchment  inscribed  by  a  clerkly 
monk  —  the  parish  church  of  Kilmorich  (Kil-Murdoch)  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Fyne  to  the  Abbey  of  Inchaff  ray.  Gilchrist  probably  had  built 
the  church  in  his  own  parish,  and  conceived  or  accepted  the  idea  of 
conveying  it  to  the  Abbey,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity. 

In  this  charter  Gilchrist  is  identified  as  the  son  of  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan,  or  Macnauchthan.  The  actual  conveyance  of  title  was  to 
take  effect  on  the  death  of  the  cleric  who  then  held  the  benefice,  and 
so  we  find  in  1 247  a  second  and  final  charter  from  Gilchrist  to  the  Abbey, 
indicating  the  passing  of  the  cleric. 

Ath  MacNauchtan,  following  the  example  of  his  brother,  gave  a 
charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray  for  the  parish  church  of  Inishail  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name  in  Loch  Awe,  on  June  29,  1257.  Ath  also 
was  identified  as  a  son  of  Malcolm  Macnauchthan,  and  the  charter  states 
he  made  the  gift  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Sir  Gilbert,  with  whom 
he  presumably  shared  clan  lands.  The  island  of  Inishail  is  near  the  heath¬ 
ery  isle  of  Fraoch  Eilean  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.  Nothing  is  left 
now  of  the  two  chapels,  or  of  the  castle,  occupied  after  1267  by  Gil¬ 
christ.  All  that  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Inchaffray  Abbey  may  be  found 
on  a  wooded  mound  six  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Crieff,  near  Maderty 
station  on  the  railroad  to  Perth.  The  charters  are  reproduced  in  these 
pages. 

We  must  be  vague  about  the  son  of  Gilchrist  who  carried  on  the  line 
of  chiefs.  John  MacNauchtan’s  name  appeared  as  that  of  a  witness  on  a 
number  of  Crown  charters,  and  he  may  consequently  have  been  often 
in  the  King’s  company.  A  very  hazy  tradition  of  the  McNaughts  of 
Galloway  is  that  the  first  of  them  was  John  MacNacht-an.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  without  expectation  that  it  will  be  given  much  credit. 

Nor  do  we  know  anything  more  about  Gilchrist’s  brothers,  Ath  and 
Sir  Gilbert.  When  John  Balliol  was  temporary  King  of  Scotland  by 
grace  of  Edward  1  of  England,  and  when  he  reorganized  control  of 
Argyll  in  1292,  a  Gilbert  MacNaughton  was  recorded  as  a  landowner 
there.  (Skene,  Celtic  Scotland ,  Vol.  m,  footnote  p.  478.)  Then  when 
Edward  foreclosed  the  liberties  of  the  Scots  in  1296,  one  of  the  names 
signed  to  the  Ragman  Roll  was  that  of  Gilberd  Makenaght  (Gilbert 
MacNaucht)  of  eastern  Galloway.  The  reader  cannot  draw  conclusions 
from  such  possibly  unrelated  details. 

Whenever  a  Scottish  King  made  a  grant  to  one  of  his  vassal  lieuten¬ 
ants,  it  may  be  assumed  that  lands  or  a  castle  were  conferred  in  reward 
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for  military  service  in  one  of  his  campaigns.  Why  then  did  Alexander  in 
give  the  keeping  of  Fraoch  Eilean  to  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  in  1267? 
If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  time  to  look  for  a  possible  justification, 
we  come  upon  the  story  of  the  King’s  campaign  to  rid  western  Scotland 
of  the  Norsemen,  which  ended  successfully  in  the  battle  of  Largs  in 
Ayrshire  on  October  3,  1263.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Mac- 
Nauchtans  had  not  been  called  into  service  when  their  own  region  was 
invaded  by  King  Hako  of  Norway  with  his  fleet  of  120  Viking  ships. 
The  settlement  with  Norway  after  Hako’s  retreat  and  his  death  at  Kirk¬ 
wall  in  Orkney  was  not  arranged  until  July  2,  1266.  Thus  it  had  been 
completed  only  seven  months  when  Alexander  in  executed  at  Scone 
the  charter  that  gave  Fraoch  Eilean  to  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  in 
February  1267.  This  points  to  a  possibility,  and  not  to  a  conclusion. 

Some  castles,  we  read  in  Mackie’s  Scotland,  were  all  but  impregnable; 
one  on  a  small  island  like  Fraoch  Eilean  was  surrounded  by  a  natural 
moat.  The  King’s  representative  dispensed  rude  justice  in  his  demesne, 
with  a  pit  and  gallows  always  ready  for  the  punishment  of  wrongdoers. 
He  tried  all  local  cases  except  those  involving  “the  four  pleas  of  the 
Crown”  —  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  arson.  Persons  accused  of  these 
major  offenses  were  detained  for  the  visits  of  the  King,  who  held  court 
while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  constable.  Alexander  in  liked  to 
move  about  his  kingdom,  and  no  doubt  staged  good  shows  in  trying 
culprits.  If  his  lively  eye  fell  upon  a  pretty  face  among  the  spectators, 
that  made  the  day  all  the  better  for  him. 

After  hearing  a  charge  against  a  prisoner,  the  King  decided  how  to 
proceed:  whether  to  accept  the  oath  of  the  complainant  or  defendant, 
or  to  declare  for  trial  by  ordeal  of  water,  or  hot  iron,  or  battle.  If  three 
trustworthy  old  men  joined  a  complainant  in  accusation,  the  King 
ordered  the  accused  to  be  “hastily  hangit.”  Formal  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  was  not  usual;  “compurgators”  were  but  character  witnesses. 

In  case  of  decision  for  the  ordeal  by  water  the  accused  was  flung  into 
a  pool;  if  he  sank  he  was  innocent  and  was  fished  out.  If  the  hot  iron 
was  ordered,  the  suspect  grasped  it,  and  his  hand  was  wrapped  up  for  a 
while.  If  when  unbound  the  burned  hand  had  festered,  guilt  was  indi¬ 
cated.  In  the  ordeal  by  battle,  accused  and  accuser  fought  with  dirks  or 
claymores  before  the  King  and  assemblage.  A  man  of  rank  could  hire 
a  substitute  to  fight  for  him;  a  churl  or  bondman  had  to  take  his  own 
part  unless  his  chief  provided  a  champion. 

Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  no  doubt  held  court  in  the  same  manner  in 
trying  lesser  cases  involving  raiding,  stealing,  or  assault.  His  castle  had 
a  dungeon,  if  like  all  others,  with  chains  to  confine  prisoners  securely. 
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Most  of  the  average  turbulent  Scots  thought  prevailing  justice  slow  and 
uncertain,  and  preferred  to  impose  their  own  punishments  by  taking 
private  revenge.  A  thief  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  sheep  or  a  cow 
was  likely  to  have  an  ear  sliced  off  on  the  spot. 

Clansmen  freeholders  on  a  feudal  estate  were  required  to  join  their 
chief  in  military  service  for  the  King;  they  paid  rent  in  money  or  in 
cattle,  sheep,  grain,  or  fowl.  Bondsmen  had  to  work  on  the  estate  for 
protection,  shelter  (in  turf  huts  likely  enough),  and  bits  of  land  to  cul¬ 
tivate;  they  also  had  to  take  arms  when  called  upon. 

Table  furnishings  in  the  better  houses  of  the  time,  Mackie  tells  us, 
“seem  to  have  been  cups,  wooden  bowls  and  platters,  and  spoons.  The 
housewife  used  for  her  cooking  a  kettle,  pots  and  pans  of  brass,  a  grid¬ 
iron,  a  roasting-iron,  and  a  griddle  or  flat  metal  plate.  In  cooking,  these 
were  suspended  from  a  hook  in  the  chimney  over  a  fire  of  wood  or  peat. 
Many  a  household,  in  addition,  possessed  its  brewing  vats  and  brewed 
its  own  ale.” 

Alexander  Carmichael,  at  heart  a  Celtic  poet  and  by  occupation  a 
collector  of  excise  in  Argyll,  has  related  the  legend  of  the  Isle  of  Fraoch 
in  an  appendix  he  contributed  to  Records  of  Argyll.  His  text  shimmers 
with  imaginative  color.  The  island  has  been  called  the  Hesperides  of 
the  Highlands,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  classic  tale  of  the  garden  of 
Hesperides  in  which  grew  the  golden  apples,  cared  for  by  nymphs  and 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  elude  the 
dragon  and  get  some  of  the  apples. 

Young  Fraoch  of  the  Gaelic  poem,  son  of  Fiadhach,  was  in  the  eyes 
of  his  sweetheart  tall,  broad,  and  strong,  with  glossy  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  voice  more  melodious  than  the  sweet  tones  of  the  harp.  He  was  gen¬ 
erous  and  brave  and  the  maid,  fairest  of  all  of  Cruachan,  was  beautiful 
with  long  golden  locks.  Unfortunately  the  girl’s  mother,  Meve,  also 
loved  Fraoch  and  when  she  found  she  could  not  win  him  she  resolved  to 
destroy  him. 

On  an  isle  in  Loch  Awe  grew  a  rowan-tree  whose  fruit  was  sweeter 
than  honey,  with  the  quality  of  restoring  lost  youth.  Coiled  round  the 
trunk  was  a  fierce  dragon,  or  reptile,  which  no  one  dared  approach. 
Feigning  illness,  Meve  begged  Fraoch  to  bring  her  some  of  the  fruit  of 
the  rowan-tree.  He  swam  to  the  isle,  eluded  the  dragon,  and  brought 
back  fruit,  but  Meve  was  petulant,  and  demanded  he  bring  the  tree, 
tom  from  the  roots,  lest  she  die. 

To  appease  his  sweetheart’s  demanding  mother  Fraoch  swam  again 
to  the  isle,  avoided  the  sleeping  serpent,  tore  out  the  tree,  and  hurried 
to  the  shore.  The  awakened  reptile  overtook  him  in  the  loch,  where 
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they  fought  until  the  water  was  red  with  blood.  The  maiden  with 
fairest  form  and  warmest  heart  brought  Fraoch  a  knife  of  gold,  with 
which  he  slew  the  reptile  as  he  was  about  to  die.  The  maiden  swooned 
and  died  on  her  lover’s  bosom.  The  Cairn  of  Fraoch  was  raised  over  the 
grave  of  the  two  on  the  shore  of  the  loch.  Fraoch  gave  his  name  to  the 
heather,  and  the  heathery  isle  came  to  be  known  as  Fraoch  Eilean:  the 
Hesperides  of  the  Highlands.  This  is  a  part  of  Celtic  mythology,  which 
glows  with  imagination. 

Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  later  tenancy  of  MacNauchtan 
chiefs  at  Fraoch  Eilean.  The  island  castle  passed  eventually  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Campbells,  as  did  other  of  the  clan  estates.  This  much  we 
learn  from  Argyll  Sasines  ( i  st  Series,  p.112):  that  on  December  6,  1 650, 
Archibald  Marquis  of  Argyll  conveyed  the  castle  with  various  parcels 
of  land  to  the  Campbells  of  Inverawe. 

Fraoch  Eilean  must  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  rising  for 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  in  1745,  for  J.  H.  Allan  wrote  in  Bridal  of  Caol- 
chairn  in  1822  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  entertaining  the 
prince  there,  in  case  he  passed  that  way.  Allan  also  remarked:  “It  is  not 
very  long  since  this  beautiful  isle  has  been  delivered  over  to  these  in¬ 
habitants  [gulls  and  water  eagles];  for  a  great-aunt  of  a  neighboring 
gentleman  was  bom  there.  He  was  moved  to  add  these  lines: 

And  Fraoch  Eilean’s  refuge  tower  grey 
Looked  down  the  mighty  gulf’s  profound  defile. 

Alas!  That  Scottish  eyes  should  see  the  day 
When  bower,  and  bield,  and  hall  in  shattered  ruin  lay. 

Major  Macnaghten  says  the  island  is  today  the  property  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Dunstaffnage,  whose  mother  was  heiress  of  the  Campbells  of 
Inverawe.  He  quotes  from  a  poem  written  in  1858,  which  indicates  a 
wall  with  a  single  gable  then  remained,  and  that  on  the  top  of  a  chimney 
was  a  nest  finally  deserted  by  the  last  water  eagle,  or  osprey. 
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The  MacNauchtans  lost  their  kingly  patron  in  March  of  1286.  All 
Scotland  mourned  when  Alexander  111  came  to  his  death:  riding  on 
a  stormy  night  to  join  his  Queen,  his  horse  stumbled  on  a  narrow,  preci¬ 
pitous  road  and  fell  with  his  rider  over  a  cliff.  The  Golden  Age  had 
ended.  No  male  heir  was  left  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  Edward  1 
of  England  seized  the  opportunity  to  interfere  and  set  up  a  puppet  King. 

Edward  decided  to  support  the  Norman  John  de  Balliol  of  Galloway. 
For  various  natural  reasons  the  MacNauchtans  joined  the  MacDougalls 
of  Lome  and  other  powerful  families  in  upholding  the  cause  of  Balliol, 
not  because  they  welcomed  domination  by  Edward  1,  but  on  account 
of  alliances  and  clan  loyalties. 

Unwilling  to  be  an  obedient  puppet,  Balliol  was  dethroned  in  1296, 
and  Edward  1  assumed  the  role  of  conqueror  of  Scotland.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  struggle  for  power,  the  ambitions  young  Robert  Bmce  in  1306 
stabbed  to  death  the  Red  John  Comyn  in  Grey  friars  church  in  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  had  himself  crowned  King  of  Scotland.  Although  fighting  for 
national  independence,  Bruce  was  regarded  as  a  murderer  at  the  time, 
and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  in  Rome.  He  had  to  use  his  small 
forces  valiantly  to  avoid  capture. 

In  the  autumn  of  1306,  Bruce  fought  an  unequal  battle  at  Dalree  in 
Argyll  with  John  MacDougall,  Lord  of  Lome,  who  was  assisted  by 
Donald  MacNauchtan,  grandson  of  Gilchrist,  constable  of  Fraoch 
Eilean  Castle.  We  read  in  Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners : 

“John  Barbour,  in  his  story  of  The  Bruce,  tells  of  Donald’s  admiration 
for  the  King  because  of  the  latter’s  prowess  in  slaying,  single-handed, 
the  three  brothers  Maclndrosser.  Donald  later  became  an  adherent  of 
Bruce,  and  so  did  his  son,  Duncan.  [Both  are  said  to  have  fought  with 
Bruce  at  Bannockburn.]  The  latter  accompanied  the  good  Sir  James 
Douglas  on  his  mission  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  Bruce,  and 
after  Douglas  was  slain  by  the  Moors  in  Spain,  Duncan  brought  back 
Bruce’s  heart.” 

Barbour’s  chronicle,  dated  1375,  provides  a  vivid  account  of  Bruce’s 
adventures,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  won  the  admiration  of 
Donald  MacNauchtan.  We  read  in  the  ancient  Scots  language  that  John 
of  Lome  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  killing  of  the  Red  John  Comyn,  Lord 
of  Badenoch.  With  a  thousand  men  he  attacked  Bruce’s  fugitive  force 
in  a  wild  spot  between  a  loch  and  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain  near 
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Dalree.  The  King’s  men  fought  bravely,  but  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas 
was  wounded,  and  his  men  fell  back  slowly.  Finally,  as  Bruce  checked 
the  retreat,  three  brothers  Maclndrosser  tried  to  slay  him  in  a  narrow 
pass.  One  caught  his  horse’s  bridle;  Bruce  hewed  off  an  arm  at  the 
shoulder.  Another  seized  him  by  a  leg,  but  Bruce  spurred  his  horse  for¬ 
ward.  The  third  leaped  on  Bruce’s  horse  behind  him;  Bruce  dragged  him 
forward  and  killed  him.  Lastly  he  slew  the  second,  who  had  sprung 
forward  and  clutched  a  stirrup. 

The  account  of  Donald  MacNauchtan’s  praise  of  Bruce’s  bravery  to 
his  leader,  John  of  Lome,  may  be  rendered  from  the  ancient  Scots  into 
more  understandable  English  thus: 

When  they  of  Lome  had  seen  the  King 
All  by  himself  achieve  this  thing: 

Defend  himself  thus  manfully, 

Among  them  not  a  man  so  hardy 
As  durst  assail  him  more  in  fight, 

So  dreaded  they  his  doughty  might. 

Then  up  spoke  Baron  MacNauchtan 
Who  all  the  time  great  heed  had  given 
Unto  the  bravery  of  the  King, 

Whose  praises  now  he  fain  would  sing. 

And  to  the  Lord  of  Lome  said  he: 

“Most  surely  now  you  well  may  see 
A  warrior  in  the  strongest  prime 
That  you  have  seen  in  all  your  time. 

For  yon  knight,  by  his  doughty  mood, 

And  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, 

Has  felled  within  a  little  space 
Three  men,  the  mightiest  of  their  race; 

Astonished  all  our  party  so 
That  after  him  dare  no  man  go; 

And  turns  so  oft  his  horse’s  head 
It  seems  of  us  he  has  no  dread.” 

Then  ’gan  the  Lord  of  Lome  to  say: 

“My  faith!  It  seems  you  like  his  way, 

That  he  thus  slays  our  company.” 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “as  our  Lord  sees  me, 

Saving  your  presence,  ’tis  not  so! 

But  whether  he  be  friend  or  foe 
Deserves  the  prize  of  chivalry, 

Men  should  speak  of  him  loyally. 

And  certainly,  in  all  my  time, 

I’ve  never  heard,  in  song  nor  rhyme, 
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Tell  of  a  man  of  high  renown 

Who  mighty  foes  hath  thus  struck  down.” 

Thus  spake  they  of  the  King’s  affray 
As  Bruce  his  troop  did  draw  away 
And  to  a  place  of  safety  led, 

Where  in  their  faith  they’d  nothing  dread. 

And  they  of  Lome  again  are  gone, 

Mourning  the  loss  that  they  have  borne. 

Bruce  and  a  few  comrades  soon  afterward  took  refuge  for  a  while  on 
the  nearby  island  of  Rathlin  off  the  coast  of  Antrim  in  northeastern 
Ireland,  until  the  death  of  Edward  i  and  the  succession  of  his  much 
weaker  son,  Edward  n,  encouraged  Bruce  to  return  to  Scotland  and 
renew  the  struggle.  Many  who  had  opposed  him  before  were  with  him 
now,  as  renewed  hopes  for  independence  burned  brightly. 

Although  Donald  MacNauchtan  and  his  kinsmen  early  espoused 
Bruce’s  cause,  it  was  not  early  enough  to  escape  forfeiture  of  some  of 
their  lands  in  Argyll.  They  may  or  may  not  have  got  them  back.  The 
MacNauchts  in  Galloway,  who  also  opposed  Bruce  for  a  while  after  the 
murder  of  the  Red  John  Comyn,  were  it  is  said  declared  forfeited  by 
Sir  James  Douglas.  Their  lands  appear  to  have  been  restored  to  them. 

Donald  MacNauchtan  is  supposed  to  have  fought  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockburn  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  June  23  and  24,  1314, 
but  evidence  is  lacking.  Edward  11  had  led  into  Scotland  one  of  the 
finest  armies  ever  assembled  up  to  that  time  under  an  English  monarch, 
three  times  as  large  as  Bruce’s  defending  force,  composed  of  spearmen 
from  Lothian  and  Angus,  Highlanders  from  Argyll,  warriors  from  the 
Western  Isles,  archers  from  Galloway  and  Carrick,  and  500  horsemen. 

King  Robert  took  his  position  in  the  Torwood,  a  short  distance  south¬ 
west  of  Stirling  Castle,  behind  the  marshy  ground  of  the  Bannockburn 
in  which  pits  had  been  dug.  The  invaders  appeared  on  Sunday  afternoon 
with  embroidered  banners  waving  and  the  armor  of  the  knights  glinting 
in  the  sun.  English  trumpets  sounded  a  challenge,  to  be  answered  by  the 
shrill  defiance  of  bagpipes,  used  that  day,  according  to  tradition,  for 
the  first  time  in  battle. 

Before  the  English  set  out  to  vanquish  the  Scots  with  their  mail-clad 
cavalry,  a  diversion  occurred.  The  knight  De  Bohun  rode  forward  alone 
to  challenge  Bruce  to  single  combat;  without  fear  Bruce  rode  forward 
on  a  small  horse,  armed  only  with  a  battle-axe.  De  Bohun  rushed  at  him 
with  lance  in  place.  Bruce  evaded  the  thrust  and  split  De  Bohun’s  skull 
with  his  axe.  . 

Then  the  battle  was  on;  at  the  end  of  an  afternoon  of  heavy  fighting 
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no  decision  had  been  reached.  The  outnumbered  Scots  may  have  felt 
apprehensive  that  night,  but  on  learning  the  English  were  even  more 
worried  they  resolved  to  continue  the  battle.  When  the  enemy  horse¬ 
men  charged  next  morning,  Edward  Bruce’s  spearmen  coolly  awaited 
them,  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  spears  planted.  The  horses  impaled 
themselves  on  the  spears,  and  floundering  away,  fell  into  the  pits  and 
the  mire  of  the  Bannockburn.  Riders  were  slain.  Scottish  bowmen  shot 
their  tormenting  arrows,  and  Bruce  charged  with  the  men  of  Argyll, 
Carrick,  and  the  Isles.  Douglas,  Randolph,  and  W alter  Fitzalan  (Steward 
of  Scotland  and  progenitor  of  the  Stewarts)  threw  their  forces  into  the 
combat. 

Then  a  body  of  tatterdemalion  camp-followers  bearing  the  banners 
of  Scotland  appeared  with  wild  shouts  from  the  rear.  The  sight  was  too 
much  for  the  English,  who  fled.  Edward  n  escaped  to  Dunbar,  and 
found  a  small  boat  to  take  him  back  to  England. 

The  part  Donald  MacNauchtan  may  have  played  and  his  probable 
death  at  Bannockburn  are  discussed  in  the  Crawford  MSS.  reposing  in 
the  National  Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  printed  in  the  Highland  Papers 
(Scottish  History  Society  Publications,  2d  series,  No.  5,  pp.  105  ff.) 
Referring  to  Donald,  Crawford  elaborates  his  theme: 

How  far  the  tradition  may  be  depended  on  that  this  gallant  man  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  I  cannot  say  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  after  that  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  history  of  that  time,  and 
considering  his  activity  and  zeal  for  King  Robert  before,  that  it’s  scarce  to 
be  doubted  but  he  should  have  been  found  with  the  Heroes  his  firm  frends 
and  cotemporaries,  prosecuting  the  glorious  victory  obtained  there  or  in 
pressing  the  English  as  the  Scots  then  did  to  a  very  eminent  and  remarkable 
degree.  It’s  at  least  a  presumption  that  he  has  not  survived  that  glorious  day 
for  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Scotland  that  he  is  not  found  getting  a  charter 
from  the  Crown  of  lands  after  that  time  as  the  other  great  men  did  and  with 
whom  he  had  an  equall  if  not  a  greater  degree  of  merit,  who  are  then  very 
nobly  rewarded  by  their  bountieful  and  diserning  Soveraign. 

King  Robert  continued  to  harry  England,  but  his  life  of  exposure  and 
hardship  presently  made  him  a  victim  of  leprosy,  “the  dread  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  in  the  years  that  should  have  brought  him  to  his  prime.  He 
had  been  excommunicated  for  stabbing  to  death  the  Red  John  Comyn, 
and  he  wished  to  end  his  fife  at  peace  with  the  Church.  He  had  some 
time  before  planned  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  emissary 
had  prevailed  upon  Pope  John  to  remove  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
As  he  lay  dying  in  his  palace  at  Cardross  he  charged  Douglas  to  carry 
his  heart  in  battle  against  the  infidels.  After  his  death  on  July  7,  1329 
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Sir  James  Douglas  and  thirty  knights  set  out  for  Palestine  by  way  of 
Spain  to  carry  out  the  mission.  We  have  already  been  informed  by 
Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners  that  Donald’s  son  Duncan  was  one 
of  the  party  that  brought  back  the  heart  of  Bruce  after  Douglas  had 
been  slain  in  a  fight  with  Moors  in  Spain.  The  statement  may  be  true 
although  it  has  no  confirmation  elsewhere. 

According  to  William  Anderson  in  The  Scottish  Nation  (Vol.  hi, 
p.  54),  Duncan  “was  a  steady  and  loyal  subject  of  King  David  11  [suc¬ 
cessor  to  Robert  1]  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  conferred  on  his 
son  Alexander  lands  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  a  portion  of  the  forfeited 
possessions  of  John  of  the  Isles,  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
Nauchtan  held  for  a  time.  The  ruins  of  their  castle  of  MacNauchtan 
are  still  pointed  out  on  that  island.” 

There  is  a  story  in  the  MacNauchtan  effort  to  take  possession  of  the 
lands  in  Lewis  that  is  rather  more  tragic  than  the  comfortable  account  of 
possession  of  the  old  castle  implies.  We  shall  come  to  it  in  a  moment. 
Alexander  was  a  young  man  when  the  charter  to  lands  in  Lewis  was 
granted  him  in  1 346.  Four  years  later  he  married  Cristina,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dougal  Campbell  of  Craignish  and  his  wife,  “a  daughter  of  the 
MacNauchtans,”  and  a  first  cousin  of  the  bridegroom.  With  his  marriage 
accomplished,  it  appears  that  Alexander  MacNauchtan  set  out  by  sea  to 
claim  and  explore  his  lands  in  Lewis.  He  did  not  realize  his  danger, 
inherent  in  the  fact  that  another  chief  had  rights  to  other  lands  in  Lewis 
and  coveted  the  whole  island. 

In  his  authoritative  History  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  W.  I.  Mackenzie 
clears  up  the  story  and  suggests  the  dismal  outcome  of  Alexander’s 
expedition  to  the  Island  of  Lewis: 

That  Torquil  (son  of  Leod,  the  progenitor  of  the  MacLeods)  did  not 
inherit  the  whole  of  the  island  appears  to  be  probable,  for  according  to 
another  tradition  his  grandson,  also  named  Torquil,  acquired  sole  possession 
by  running  down  in  the  Minch  the  birlin  [barge]  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mac¬ 
Nauchtans,  who  was  drowned,  and  whose  lands  in  Lewis  Torquil  thereupon 
seized.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  .  .  .  that  the  MacNauchtans  never  had 
a  footing  in  Lewis.  Tradition  supports  the  view  that  the  old  castle  of 
Stornoway  was  built  by  the  MacNicols  before  the  days  of  the  MacLeods. 

Alexander  MacNauchtan  died  in  1351,  one  year  after  his  marriage. 
Ten  years  afterward  Cristina  of  Craignish  sold  her  widow’s  portion  of 
the  barony  to  Cohn,  son  of  Gillaspic  Campbell  of  Lochow. 

This  marriage  to  Cristina  must  have  been  Alexander’s  second,  as  the 
charter  of  1 346  enumerated  his  three  sons:  Duncan,  Gilchrist,  and  John. 
In  his  history  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan,  Crawford  names  as  the  suc- 
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ceeding  chief  another  Alexander,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that 
since  the  direct  heir,  Duncan,  was  a  young  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death  in  1351,  the  chief  ship  passed  to  an  older  man  of  the  clan.  We  can 
never  be  sure  about  the  fortunes  of  the  three  fatherless  boys  because  we 
cannot  find  another  trace  of  information  about  them. 

At  any  rate,  we  know  considerable  of  interest  about  the  Alexander 
MacNauchtan  who  according  to  Crawford  succeeded  as  chief,  because 
of  his  interesting  marriage,  on  which  various  writers  have  remarked  at 
some  length.  The  story  has  been  told  with  the  use  of  Latin  words  here 
and  there,  and  if  it  is  to  be  understood  now  it  needs  a  bit  of  clarifying. 

A  contemporary  of  Alexander  to  whom  he  doubtless  was  well  known 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Fitzalan,  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory 
Bruce.  He  was  relatively  old  and  weary  from  his  amatory  and  warlike 
exploits  when  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1371  as  King  Robert  n;  his 
reign  ended  with  his  death  in  1 390.  We  must  judge  his  romantic  adven¬ 
tures  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  not  those  of 
today.  In  quoting  from  Crawford  I  take  the  liberty  of  revising  his 
punctuation: 

This  Alexander  Macnaughtan,  the  head  of  the  familie  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Macnaughtans,  married  [a]  daughter  of  Duncan  Cairdeney  of  that  Ilk,  an 
antient  family  in  the  county  of  Pearthshire,  sister  to  Robert,  Bisop  of  Dun- 
keld,  who  was  preferred  to  that  See  —  as  the  learned  Dr.  Alexander  Milne, 
the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  and  the  first  President  of  the  Session  says  in 
his  history  of  the  Bisops  of  Dunkeld  —  per  favor em  Regis  erga  sororem,  and 
was  the  lady  the  King  Robert  the  2d  calls  “ dillecta  nostra  Mariota  de  Cair¬ 
deney  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  to  whom  by  distinct  charters  he  gave 
lands  that  are  still  extant  in  the  Publick  Archives.  By  this  lady  the  Laird  of 
Macnaughtan  had  issue:  Duncan,  his  successor,  and  a  second  son,  Donald. . . . 
[Mariota,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  was  the  old  Latin  form  of  the  modern 
feminine  name  Marion,  which  will  be  used  here] . 


This  tells  us  Dr.  Milne  wrote  that  Marion  Cardeny’s  brother  Robert 
became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  by  favor  of  Robert  n,  prevailed  upon  by 
Marion,  who  bore  the  future  King  three  sons.  Subsequently  Marion 
married  Alexander  MacNauchtan.  Two  sons  bore  his  name;  one  of 
them,  Donald,  was  born  before  wedlock.  The  other  was  Duncan,  who 
as  legitimate  heir  succeeded  his  father  as  chief.  Donald  was  a  promising 
boy;  later  we  shall  see  how  his  uncle,  the  Bishop,  trained  him  in  the 
Church  and  fostered  his  progress  so  that  he  in  his  turn  became  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld. 

Although  Crawford  says  categorically  that  Alexander  MacNauchtan 
married  Marion,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  infer  that  she  may  have 
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been  only  a  passing  fancy  with  him,  though  her  son  Donald  had  his 
surname;  that  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  Duncan  may  have  been  another 
woman.  These  inferences  appear  in  this  footnote  in  the  Highland 
Papers: 

“Whoever  may  have  been  the  wife  of  Alexander  MacNaughtan,  and 
the  mother  of  his  son  Duncan,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Donald  MacNaugh¬ 
tan,  who  was  nephew  ex  sorore  to  Bishop  Robert  de  Cardeny,  is  de¬ 
scribed  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Vol.  viii,  pp.  368  and  628)  as 
‘the  son  of  an  unmarried  nobleman  and  an  unmarried  woman.’  ” 

Though  Robert  11  may  have  regarded  Marion  as  “dillecta,”  he  was 
partial  to  others  as  well.  Andrew  Lang  relates  at  p.  274  in  Vol.  1  of  his 
History  of  Scotland: 

“In  point  of  fact,  Robert  11  had  lived  with,  and  had  children  by, 
Elizabeth  More,  or  Mure,  of  Rowallan,  before  their  marriage.  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  were  also  within  the  degrees  of  propinquity  [cousins] 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  and  Elizabeth  as  a  child  had  been  contracted 
in  marriage  with  Hugh  Gifford,  aged  nine.  A  Papal  dispensation,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  the  marriage  (1349),  though  Robert  had  also  been  the 
favored  lover  of  Isabel  Boutillier,  herself  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
of  affinity  to  Elizabeth.  A  provision  in  the  dispensation  legitimated  the 
‘multitude  of  children  of  both  sexes’  .  .  .  Robert  11,  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  Mure,  had  a  second  wife,  Eupheme  Ross,  whose  children  were 
of  undeniable  legitimacy.” 

The  Stewarts  of  the  royal  line  were  ever  great  lovers,  who  mitigated 
the  sorrows  of  unfortunate  reigns  by  the  satisfactions  of  increasing 
numerously  the  population  of  Scotland.  So  irresistible  were  the  Stewarts 
to  bewitching,  ambitious  gentlewomen,  whose  sons  born  under  the  rose 
had  fine  prospects  of  coming  into  titles  and  estates,  and  so  numerous 
were  these  clover  widows  (to  coin  a  term  for  them),  that  honest  lairds 
and  even  nobles  were  pleased  as  a  matter  of  course  to  take  them  in  mar¬ 
riage  when  they  chose  to  settle  down.  For  an  account  of  King  Robert’s 
saddened  later  years,  read  Scott’s  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  The  undying 
loyalty  of  the  Stewarts  to  the  Church  was  repaid  in  part  by  the  legiti¬ 
mation  of  the  fruits  of  their  informal  alliances.  So  it  all  seemed  very 
regular,  for  the  time. 

We  return  to  Donald.  His  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  boy,  who  had  “a  spirit  and  genius  to  learning,” 
and  educated  him  for  service  in  the  Church.  Donald  entered  holy  orders, 
became  parson  of  Weem,  and  also  held  the  prebends  of  Logy  in  Dun¬ 
blane,  and  Invemochty  in  Aberdeen.  While  Dean  of  Dunkeld,  he  made 
supplication  to  Rome  in  1420  to  continue  in  that  office  in  spite  of  defect 
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of  birth,  and  to  hold  other  dignities.  The  copy  of  his  successful  petition 
was  found  in  the  Vatican  archives  when  material  there  was  opened  by 
Pius  xi  to  Miss  A.  I.  Cameron,  Litt.  D.,  for  historical  studies.  Donald’s 
story  is  found  in  Vol.  xxm,  3d  series,  of  the  Scottish  History  Society 
Publications. 

It  was  Donald’s  pleasure  to  endow  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  at  Dunkeld,  and  with  a  feeling  for  beauty  he  placed  stained  glass 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  adjacent  window.  This  we  learn  from  Rent  ale 
Dunkeldensis,  p.  34,  published  by  the  History  Society  in  1915.  Craw¬ 
ford  tells  of  his  final  achievement: 

“Beeing  a  person  of  learning,  reputation,  and  integrity  he  was  elected 
Bisop  of  Dunkeld  on  his  uncle’s  death  the  17th  of  January  1436;  here 
he  sat  for  near  about  three  years  till  his  death  in  the  year  1439.”  Donald 
MacNauchtan,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  while  on  his  way  to  Rome  for 
confirmation  in  his  office. 

Alexander  MacNauchtan’s  son  Duncan  fell  heir  to  the  patrimony  in 
the  time  of  James  1,  who  was  crowned  in  1424.  So  says  Crawford.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  born  later  than  the  period  of  1350-60,  and  the 
next  chief  in  Crawford’s  list  —  Gilbert  —  did  not  attract  notice  until  in 
1473  he  received  a  charter  for  Dunderave  from  Colin  Campbell,  first 
Earl  of  Argyll.  Duncan  may  have  lived  until  1440  or  thereabout.  How 
may  we  account  for  the  hiatus  between  his  death  and  the  accession  of 
Gilbert  MacNauchtan  in  1 47  3  ? 

Before  we  seek  the  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  do  well  to  scan 
briefly  the  background  of  MacNauchtan  family  life  and  fortunes,  in  this 
general  period.  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  published  in  1 884  his  Records 
of  Argyll ,  packed  with  traditions  as  authentic  as  any  we  may  hope  to 
find.  He  gathered  and  edited  accounts  supplied  by  those  who  knew  best 
the  lore  of  Argyll,  and  published  them  without  considering  whether 
they  showed  the  Campbells  in  a  favorable  light  or  not. 

These  stories  reveal  why  the  MacNauchtan  chiefs  gave  up  Fraoch 
Eilean,  and  how  they  came  to  establish  themselves  in  the  castle  they 
built  on  a  small  triangular  peninsula  on  the  Dubh  Loch  at  the  lower  end 
of  Glenshira. 

The  MacNauchtans  did  not  agree  well  with  the  other  clans  about 
Loch  Awe,  a  narrative  by  George  Clarke  relates,  so  they  had  left  that 
countryside  and  built  a  new  castle  on  the  Dark  Loch,  a  short  distance 
above  Loch  Fyne  and  not  far  from  Inveraray.  Thereafter  Glenshira 
became  the  center  of  their  activities. 

At  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  glen  is  a  conical  knoll,  embosomed 
in  the  hills,  which  always  was  green  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  adjacent 
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lands.  It  was  called  by  ancients  “the  fairy  dwelling”  because  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  the  fairies  must  have  loved  it  for  its  verdure  and  chosen  it  for 
their  home.  The  Gaelic  word  descriptive  of  the  fairies’  choice  evolved 
into  shir  a.  Rising  above  the  green  knoll  is  Ben-an-tean,  the  fairy  moun¬ 
tain,  and  near  it  is  a  level  plain  or  strath  that  was  called  “the  fairy  strath.” 
So  Glenshira,  the  abode  of  MacNauchtans,  is  the  glen  or  valley  beloved 
by  the  people  who  lived  there  in  the  supposition  that  its  knoll,  mountain, 
and  strath  were  so  endowed  with  charm  that  the  fairies  lingered  there. 

Whether  the  MacNauchtan  chiefs  lived  in  Dubh-loch  Castle  more 
or  less  than  a  century  we  cannot  learn.  Somewhere  near  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  misfortune  overtook  them.  Merchants  hawking 
linen  brought  a  plague  into  the  glen;  a  number  of  persons  died,  among 
them  several  occupants  of  the  castle.  The  place  has  been  called  “the 
Bank  of  Graves.” 

Miss  Isabel  Smith  contributed  to  the  Records  of  Argyll  an  account  of 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  castle,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  in 
effect  the  head  of  the  clan,  with  no  nearer  relation  than  a  second  cousin. 
“While  this  lady  lay  dying  of  plague,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
King  concerning  the  chieftainship,  or  seigniority  of  lands  in  Scotland. 
Argyll  set  out  on  horseback  for  Holyrood,  ‘never  drawing  bridle  until 
he  got  to  the  Palace,’  to  put  in  his  claim  for  the  suzerainty  of  Glenshira 
and  Loch  Fyne. 

“These  are  amongst  the  first  [Crown]  charter-lands  in  Argyllshire; 
and  when  a  child  I  used  to  hear  them  spoken  of  by  many  of  the  servants 
(who  used  to  hold  a  conclave  in  the  nursery)  with  contempt  as  ‘parch¬ 
ment  lands,’  to  which  the  Argylls  had  no  right.” 

We  may  have  in  the  tradition  of  the  young  girl  of  Dubh-loch,  related 
in  Records  of  Argyll,  the  key  to  a  lost  chapter  in  MacNauchtan  history. 
For  a  quarter-century  or  so  before  147  3  the  clan  may  have  had  no  chief, 
and  the  family  may  have  been  reduced  by  ill-fortune  or  the  plague. 
The  young  girl  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  a  victim  of  the  plague, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Duncan,  the  last  chief  of  record.  On  her  death 
and  because  of  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  clan,  the  first  Earl  of 
Argyll  found  his  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  King’s  proclamation 
with  a  demand  for  suzerainty  over  the  MacNauchtan  estates.  Here  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  MacNauchtans  lost  their 
Crown  charter  status  and  became  vassals  of  the  Campbells. 

Of  this  we  are  certain:  when  Gilbert  MacNauchtan  received  his 
charter  for  Dunderave  in  1473  it  was  from  Colin  Campbell,  first  Earl 
of  Argyll,  as  his  overlord.  The  King  evidently  had  granted  the  Earl’s  de¬ 
mand  for  suzerainty. 
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As  for  the  castle  of  Dubh-loch,  it  was  never  inhabited  again  after  the 
deaths  from  the  plague  and  subsequently  was  torn  down.  Chief  seat  of 
heads  of  the  clan  before  misfortune  fell,  it  may  have  been  the  home  of 
Alexander  and  his  wife  Marion  Cardeny.  Fraoch  Eilean,  the  first  castle, 
may  have  been  lost  to  the  clan  at  or  about  the  time  the  earlier  Alexander 
was  slain  in  the  Minch  by  Torquil  in  1351.  That  disaster  evidently  had 
broken  the  direct  line  of  descent.  After  the  plague,  the  next  chief  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  Dunderave,  on  the  nearby  promontory  overlooking 
Loch  Fyne. 

We  may  speculate  without  hope  of  certainty,  but  we  may  be  sure  the 
MacNauchtan  history  of  those  days  had  far  more  drama  and  even 
tragedy  than  we  can  possibly  learn.  The  clan  in  Argyll  revived  and 
regained  strength,  but  it  was  destined  thereafter  to  remain  under  the 

Let  us  analyze  the  possible  significance  of  a  charter  of  1 375.  “John  of 
Prestwych,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Mariot  Garrachel,  sold  to 
Colin  Cambel,  the  son  and  heir  of  Gillaspic  of  Lochaw,  certain  lands 
in  Upper  Lochaw,  in  which  Duncan  MacNachtane,  Lord  of  that  Ilk, 
died  vest  and  seised.”  (Robertson’s  Index  of  Charters ,  p.  149.)  This 
Duncan  likely  was  “the  steady  and  loyal  subject  of  David  11,”  whose 
son  Alexander  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  claim  lands  in  Lewis  given  him 
by  Crown  charter. 

Reference  to  lands  in  Upper  Lochaw,  formerly  owned  by  Duncan 
MacNauchtan,  rings  a  bell  in  the  mind.  Fraoch  Eilean  was  in  Upper 
Loch  Awe,  and  the  appurtenant  lands  must  have  bordered  the  waters 
of  the  loch.  Could  Mariot  Garrachel  have  been  Duncan’s  widow,  and 
could  her  son  John  of  Prestwych  have  sold  Fraoch  Eilean  to  Cohn 
Campbell? 
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We  arrive  now  at  an  examination  of  the  relationships  as  overlords 
and  vassals  between  the  Campbells  and  MacNauchtans  that  began 
to  appear  after  the  plague  in  the  period  of  1450  so  greatly  weakened  the 
clan  in  Glenshira. 

Alexander  may  have  been  the  last  chief  in  the  direct  senior  line  of 
Gilchrist,  constable  of  Fraoch  Eilean  in  and  after  1267.  Until  1351  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  MacNauchtans  held  most  of  their  lands  as 
Crown  vassals,  except  such  as  they  had  obtained  from  the  Campbells. 
The  Alexander  made  notable  in  the  annals  by  Marion  Cardeny,  may 
have  been  the  first  chief  drawn  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  clan.  After 
1473  we  find  MacNauchtans  receiving  charters  to  their  lands  from  the 
Campbells  as  “superiors,”  the  use  of  the  feudal  term  implying  that  they 
held  the  lands  subject  to  some  form  of  service  or  payment  in  kind  or 
in  money. 

Why  did  they  cease  being  vassals  of  the  King  to  become  subject  to 
the  Campbells?  In  order,  we  are  told  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  they 
might  have  the  “protection”  of  the  Campbells,  who  were  entering  their 
period  of  greatest  power  in  Argyll.  Events  will  show  they  were  in  far 
greater  need  of  protection  from  the  Campbells  than  by  them. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  noted  that  in  1473  Gilbert  Mac- 
Nauchtan  resigned  his  title  to  Dunderave  to  Colin  Campbell,  first  Earl 
of  Argyll.  The  greatness  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Argyll  began  with 
this  Colin  when  he  made  a  fortunate  marriage  with  Isabel  Stewart, 
eldest  of  three  co-heiresses  of  John,  third  Lord  of  Lome.  He  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  other  sisters  by  purchase,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  Lordship  of  Lome  from  their  uncle  Walter  by  an  exchange 
of  lands  in  Perthshire.  Until  this  time  Colin’s  line  had  been  of  baronial 
rank.  In  1457  he  was  created  first  Earl  of  Argyll  by  James  11,  and  later 
he  became  Chancellor  to  J ames  hi.  He  lived  until  May  1  o,  1 49  3 . 

It  was  to  this  powerful  Earl  that  Gilbert  MacNauchtan  resigned  his 
lands  to  receive  them  again  from  him  as  overlord.  Thereafter  the  Mac¬ 
Nauchtans  were  vassals  of  Campbells,  who  as  superiors  held  stout  strings 
attached  to  MacNauchtan  properties  that  could  be  tightened  artfully 
at  pleasure.  A  number  of  daughters  of  Campbells  of  lesser  rank  became 
wives  of  members  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan:  arrangements  that  had 
practical  as  well  as  romantic  aspects,  because  they  sometimes  started 
parts  of  the  MacNauchtan  lands  to  eventual  Campbell  ownership. 
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Strongly  contrasting  national  traits  were  exemplified  by  early  Camp¬ 
bells  and  MacNauchtans.  The  former  were  canny,  tenacious,  able,  ac¬ 
quisitive,  and  gifted  with  the  instinct  for  ruthless  power.  The  Mac¬ 
Nauchtans,  speaking  generally  of  the  clan,  had  as  a  ruling  passion  their 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stewart,  ingrained  in  them  from  centuries  of 
service  to  Scotland’s  Kings.  Long  accustomed  to  recognition  and  com¬ 
fortable  awards,  they  were  trustful.  The  motto  of  their  chiefs,  “I  Hope 
in  God,”  was  carved  in  stone  above  the  entrance  door  at  Dunderave. 
They  were  not  as  nlimerous  as  the  Campbells,  and  not  as  formidable. 

The  Campbells  recruited  clan  membership  in  great  numbers.  During 
many  generations,  Dr.  Black  says,  the  surname  Campbell  was  taken  by 
persons  who  merely  lived  in  Argyll,  who  were  not  related  to  the  chiefs, 
and  who  attached  themselves  in  order  to  belong  to  a  strong  clan.  Many 
families  lost  their  names  in  the  process. 

Originally  the  Campbells  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  tribe  of 
O’Dwine;  the  MacArthurs  formed  another  branch  and  long  held  the 
chieftaincy,  craved  by  the  Campbells.  In  the  reign  of  James  i  the  chief 
John  MacArthur  gained  the  disfavor  of  the  King  and  the  Campbells 
came  to  the  top  of  the  tribe.  Presently  a  Campbell  chief  proposed  to  one 
of  the  MacArthurs  that  his  people  submit  and  surrender  their  name. 
Though  this  MacArthur  agreed  and  many  followed  his  example,  some 
of  the  more  spirited  insisted  upon  keeping  their  surname.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  may  be  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  the  more 
independent  ones.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  some  of  our  friends 
named  Campbell  today  may  actually  be  MacArthurs,  but  it  probably  is 
too  late  for  them  to  prove  it.  By  the  process  of  adopting  other  families 
the  Campbells  came  in  time  to  say  they  could  put  5,000  fighting  men 
into  action,  very  few  of  whom  could  have  been  genuine  Campbells. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imply  the  MacNauchtans  always  were  amiable 
and  innocent,  though  judging  from  the  causes  of  some  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  it  may  seem  they  expected  God  to  ward  off  evil  if  they  behaved 
moderately  well.  They  could  fight,  and  go  out  on  cattle  raids  to  redress 
real  or  fancied  grievances,  and  feud  valiantly,  because  in  spite  of  their 
loyalties  and  their  usual  good  will,  they  were  stubborn  and  strong- 
willed  and  durable  in  purpose. 

Gilbert  MacNauchtan  of  Dunderave,  who  became  the  first  Earl’s 
vassal  in  1473,  was  the  father  of  Alexander  who,  according  to  Craw¬ 
ford,  Douglas,  and  Anderson,  fought  and  died  on  Flodden  Field  in 
England  on  September  9,  1513.  “Sir  Alexander  Macnauchtane  of  that 
Ilk,  a  worthy  patriot,”  Douglas  advises  us,  “accompanied  King  James  iv 
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to  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  where  he  lost  his  fife  with  his  royal  leader, 
anno  1 5 1 3.”  It  has  been  related  that  James  iv  created  several  new  Scot¬ 
tish  knights,  Alexander  among  them,  as  inducement  to  join  him  in  the 
invasion. 

James  iv  was  a  valorous  and  chivalrous  King,  a  knight-errant  who 
risked  his  country’s  welfare  to  keep  a  pledge  of  alliance  with  France 
when  Louis  xii  was  at  war  with  Henry  vm  of  England.  While  Henry 
was  fighting  in  France,  James  iv  led  the  most  splendid  army  ever  raised 
in  Scotland  up  to  that  time,  across  the  Tweed,  and  after  razing  several 
English  castles  with  novel  new  weapons  known  as  cannon  he  took  a 
position  on  Flodden  Hill.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  assembled  a  large 
army  in  the  north  of  England,  and  by  good  strategy  he  led  his  forces 
across  the  river  Till  at  Twizel  bridge  to  a  spot  north  of  Flodden,  placing 
his  army  between  James  iv  and  Scotland. 

On  the  Scottish  left  were  the  Borderers  under  Huntly  and  Hume; 
the  King  held  the  center  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  troops;  High¬ 
landers  under  the  Earl  of  Argyll  were  at  the  right.  The  Borderers  began 
the  battle  with  an  impetuous  attack  that  caused  the  English  to  waver. 
Instead  of  pressing  their  advantage,  the  Borderers  paused  to  collect 
booty.  It  was  a  bad  mistake.  The  English  rallied,  battered  the  Borderers 
into  confusion,  and  then  converged  upon  the  center  where  King  James 
was  fighting.  When  the  day  ended,  the  Scots  had  lost  their  King,  scores 
of  their  bravest  leaders,  and  10,000  men.  The  remnants  of  the  fine  army 
found  their  way  home,  and  as  Mackie  says,  “from  every  town,  from 
every  hamlet  in  Scotland  the  wail  of  sorrowing  women  rose  to  heaven.” 
Thus  ended  a  war  of  chivalry.  Again  an  invading  army,  splendid  with 
banners  and  glittering  armor,  had  been  defeated  by  men  defending  their 
homeland.  Flodden  was  Bannockburn  in  reverse. 

This  is  a  fine,  resounding  story,  with  but  a  single  flaw.  Various  lists  of 
Scottish  knights  and  other  leaders  at  Flodden  refuse  to  reveal  the  name 
of  Alexander  MacNauchtan.  Long  doubtful  of  the  story  told  by  the 
chroniclers,  Major  Macnaghten  searched  recently,  and  wrote  me: 
“There  was  an  Alexander  who  died  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Chronicle  of  Fortingall,  which  is  incorporated  in  The  Black  Book  of 
T  ay  mouth,  mentions  the  death  of  Alexander  MacNachtan  de  Down- 
dawraff  on  1 2th  December  1515.  The  author  was  a  James  MacGregor, 
Dean  of  Lismore  (Argyll)  and  Vicar  of  Fortingall  (Perthshire).” 

Who  could  have  been  responsible  for  propagating  the  story  that  “Sir 
Alexander”  died  at  Flodden?  Not  Alexander  of  Dunderave,  who  lived 
for  more  than  two  years  after  the  battle  and  would  not  have  boasted  of 
his  own  glorious  death  on  the  field.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Alexander 
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MacNauchtan  served  obscurely  at  Flodden  and  survived,  and  that  poetic 
imagination  in  the  glens  wove  legends  about  him  that  in  time  elevated 
him  to  clan  chieftaincy  and  knighthood.  The  story  as  told  by  Crawford, 
Douglas,  Anderson,  and  others  is  now  revised  out  of  history. 

These  chroniclers  have  accepted  “Sir  Alexander”  as  a  chief  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  his  father  Gilbert  MacNauchtan  (charter  of  1473).  It  is  fairly 
likely  that  the  Alexander  who  died  in  1 5 1 5  was  a  son  of  this  Gilbert 
and  brother  of  another.  Gilbert  MacNauchtan  of  Dunderave  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  Edinburgh  to  a  precept  of  sasine  dated  August  8,  1514,  given  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  to  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inverlevir.  ( Register  House 
Charters ,  No.  835.) 

This  same  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  so  many  affairs  and  responsibilities 
that  he  must  have  been  at  a  vigorous  time  of  life  and  too  young  to  have 
been  the  Gilbert  who  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
over  Dunderave  in  1473,  about  forty  years  before.  In  Exchequer  Rolls 
of  Scotland ,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  5 1 7,  he  appears  in  1 5 1 3  as  “Gilbert  Maknactane 
of  Dundaraw,  sheriff  in  that  part,”  answering  for  the  relief  of  the  lands 
of  Knapdale  and  others,  “with  the  offices  of  justiciar,  sheriff,  crowner, 
and  chamberlain  of  the  lands  of  Kyntyre  and  Knapdale,  and  with  office 
of  captain  of  the  castle  of  Tarbert,  etc.,  through  sasine  given  to  Colin 
Campbell  thereof.” 

Since  another  MacNauchtan  chief,  Malcolm,  acted  as  chamberlain 
for  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  more  than  a  century  after  this  time,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Campbells  assigned  important  services  to  these  men,  and 
may  have  sought  to  reward  them  with  responsibilities  in  return  for  their 
acceptance  of  the  station  of  vassals. 

Remaining  undetermined  is  the  question  as  to  who  was  chief  of  the 
MacNauchtans  in  the  period  of  1 5 1 3-1 5  —  Gilbert  or  Alexander  —  both 
credited  in  the  records  as  “of  Dunderave.”  Of  the  two,  Gilbert  had  the 
wider  range  of  activity  and  we  may  give  him  the  edge.  Well  we  may, 
for  Alexander’s  son  John  was  a  cousin  of  the  chief,  and  not  chief,  at  a 
wedding  in  1548. 

According  to  Crawford,  Alexander  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Scrimgeour  of  Dudhope,  heritable  constable  of  Dundee  and  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Earls  of  Dundee.  Both  Crawford  and  Douglas  give  accounts 
of  the  family  of  Dunderave  through  the  rest  of  the  century  that  are  at 
such  variance  with  official  records  that  we  must  depend  upon  what  we 
find  in  the  latter.  Alexander  had  a  son  John,  whose  son  Shane  Dhu,  born 
about  1550,  removed  to  Antrim  in  1 580. 

In  the  haze  of  uncertainty  we  observe  still  another  Gilbert  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan  of  Dunderave,  who  as  a  young  chief  was  married  in  1 548.  He 
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ARMS  OF  MacNAUCHTAN  OF  ARGYLL:  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  —  argent, 
a  hand  fess-ways;  coupee,  proper,  holding  a  cross,  crosslet,  fitchee,  azure;  second 
and  third  —  argent,  a  tower  embattled,  gules.  Crest:  tower  in  gules,  or  red. 


ARMS  OF  MACNAGHTEN  OF  ANT  RIM:  Same  as  above,  with  inescutcheon, 
argent,  bearing  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster.  Helmet  faces  forward  because  present  chief 
is  a  baronet.  In  both  devices,  the  tincture  of  the  shield  is  silver,  the  hands  are 
“proper”  or  of  natural  color,  the  cross  crosslets  are  azure,  and  the  battlemented 
towers  are  red. 
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ARMS  OF  MacMATH  OF  DALPEDDER  AND  EDINBURGH:  Same  as 
above,  with  a  chevron,  chequy,  argent  and  azure,  in  place  of  inescutcheon. 
In  both  devices,  the  shields  are  black,  the  checks  are  of  silver  and  azure, 
and  the  lions’  heads  are  azure  with  red  tongues. 


ARMS  OF  MacNAUCHT  OF  KILQUHANITY:  Sable,  an  inescutcheon 
chequy,  argent  and  azure,  between  three  lions’  heads,  erased,  of  the  second 
[azure],  langued  gules.  Crest:  lion's  head,  erased,  azure,  with  red  tongue. 
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could  have  been  the  son  of  Gilbert,  sheriff  in  1513,  and  grandson  of 
Gilbert  of  the  1473  charter.  At  least  we  can  be  certain  of  him  because 
in  Register  House  Charters  No.  1444  we  find  the  marriage  contract 
signed  at  Carrick  on  September  27,  1548  that  prescribed  the  terms  of 
his  union  with  Giles  Lamont.  The  intricate  document  shows  amusingly 
how  the  Campbells  acted  as  masters  of  ceremonies  and  stakeholders  in 
disposing  of  the  lives  of  their  vassals. 

Because  the  contracting  parties  were  cousins  in  third  degree,  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  in  the  contract  for  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  the  marriage  of  “Gilbert  Maknachtane  of  Donderawe  (with 
consent  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  who  has  the  gift  of  his  ward 
and  marriage)  and  Giles  Lawmonth.”  The  cost  of  getting  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  from  the  Court  of  Rome  was  to  be  shared  equally  by  Campbell  and 
the  bride’s  father,  Sir  John  Lamont  of  Inverrin;  the  contract  provided 
that  the  latter  must  pay  300  merks  to  the  former.  That  amount  perhaps 
was  half  of  the  anticipated  cost. 

What  was  meant  by  Campbell’s  claim  to  the  “gift”  of  young  Gil¬ 
bert’s  “ward  and  marriage?  ”  Our  authority  in  Edinburgh  writes:  “Ward 
and  marriage  were  two  casualties  sometimes  stipulated  for  in  a  grant 
of  land  between  superior  and  vassal.  When  a  vassal  died  a  superior 
was  entitled  to  the  rents  of  his  estate  until  the  vassal’s  heir  reached 
majority.  This  was  known  as  the  casualty  of  ward.  In  virtue  of  the 
casualty  of  marriage  a  superior  of  ward  lands  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  unmarried  heir,  male  or  female,  of  his  vassal  after  the  heir’s  age 
of  puberty,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  express  consent  of  the  superior 
to  the  heir’s  marriage  implied  a  discharge  of  the  casualty.” 

Feudalism  may  have  been  fun  for  Earls  and  superiors  generally,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  headache  for  orphans. 

The  marriage  contract  provided  further  that  Gilbert  resign  eight 
merks  of  land  (a  tract  subject  to  eight  merks  annual  tax)  to  his  superior, 
Archibald,  Master  of  Argyll,  for  a  liferent  infeftment  to  be  given  his 
new  wife.  Sir  John  and  his  son  Duncan  contracted  to  pay  100  merks  to 
Gilbert  in  addition  to  the  300  merks  allotted  to  Colin  Campbell.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Sir  John  agreed  “to  maintain  his  daughter  honourably  in  meat  and 
clothes,  with  the  reasonable  repair  of  her  said  spouse  until  Beltain  1 5  50.” 
Beltane  was  the  Celtic  May-day  festival  that  originated  with  the  Druids. 

Assuming  that  the  Papal  Court  graciously  assented  to  the  marriage  of 
the  third  cousins,  we  shall  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  contract  and  find  what 
it  means,  if  it  takes  until  Martinmas.  We  cannot  go  back  now,  and  we 
cannot  stop. 

On  the  day  the  contract  was  signed  Archibald  Campbell,  Master  of 
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Argyll,  gave  a  charter  to  Egidia  (Giles)  for  the  lands  resigned  by  Gil¬ 
bert  for  her  lifetime  use  and  profit,  with  a  precept  of  sasine  directed  to 
“John  Makallexander  Vicnachtane  as  Bailie.”  John  witnessed  the  char¬ 
ter  as  “John  Makknaichtane.”  For  what  purpose  had  he  been  appointed 
Bailie?  “For  the  sole  purpose,”  says  Edinburgh,  “of  going  to  the  lands 
mentioned  in  Giles’  charter  and  giving  sasine  to  her  by  handing  over  an 
handful  of  earth  and  stone  to  her.”  That  was  a  symbolic  method  of 
indicating  a  transfer  of  title,  always  used  in  Scotland  in  those  days. 
John’s  name  as  given  shows  his  relationships:  son  of  Alexander;  grand¬ 
son  (Vic)  of  Gilbert  of  1473;  father  of  Shane  Dhu;  first  cousin  of  the 
bridegroom.  Bagpipes  should  have  been  skirling  when  John  handed  the 
token  of  earth  to  Giles. 

Young  Gilbert  died  about  three  years  later;  the  “casualty  of  mar¬ 
riage”  had  a  sequel  in  some  other  kind  of  casualty.  Evidently  he  had 
come  of  age  about  the  time  of  Beltane  1 550,  and  lived  only  a  year  longer. 
On  March  18,  1 552,  there  was  a  “retour  of  general  service  of  Alexander 
MacNachtan  as  lawful  and  nearest  heir  of  the  deceased  Gilbert  Mac- 
Nachten  of  Dundawraff,  his  brother.”  That  is,  the  younger  brother 
Alexander  was  declared  heir  by  legal  process.  In  the  absence  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  we  may  assume  Alexander  MacNauchtan  held  the 
chiefship  at  Dunderave  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  he  was  the 
father  of  John,  Duncan,  and  Allester,  of  whose  lively  doings  you  are 
presently  to  read. 

Alexander  had  his  share  in  Highland  life  that  never  was  dull.  Kilted 
clansmen  feuded,  attacked  from  ambush,  killed  with  impunity,  and  kept 
the  glens  in  uproar.  The  MacGregors  were  at  odds  with  the  Campbells, 
who  regarded  them  as  freebooters  and  rievers  and  who  ultimately  got 
rid  of  them.  In  1565,  when  the  MacGregors  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  Alexander  was  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
to  join  in  signing  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword  to  get  them  under  restraint. 
The  document,  executed  at  Dunstaffnage  and  recorded  in  the  Black 
Book  of  T  ay  mouth,  is  worth  the  effort  of  reading  because  it  reveals  so 
much  of  the  color  and  temper  of  the  time: 

At  Dunstafnis  the  xvi  day  of  Junii  1565,  my  lorde  Erie  of  Ergile  . . .  with 
awyis  of  his  kin  and  freindis  present  for  the  tyme  . . .  commandis  that  all  and 
sindrie  his  subiectis,  barrones,  gentillmen  and  tennendis  within  his  boundis 
of  Ergile,  Lorn,  Knapdell,  and  all  uther  his  boundis,  in  cais  the  Clangregour 
now  being  the  Quenis  rebellis  and  enemeis  to  the  hous  of  Glenurquhay 
[Glenorchy]  resort  to  thair  boundis  . .  .  sail  with  one  voce  concur  togidder 
and  rais  the  schoutt  aganis  thame  and  persew  thaim  with  baith  suord  and 
fyir  to  ther  destructioun,  and  gevis  full  commissione  to  every  man  within 
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our  boundis  to  tak  and  apprehend  the  said  Clangregour  quhairever  thai  may 
be  gottin,  and  the  takaris  thereof  to  have  thair  escheit  to  thair  awin  behuif 
[privilege  of  keeping  loot],  certifeing  quhaevir  [whoever]  contravenis  this 
act  or  favouris  or  concelis  the  said  Clangregour  in  ony  sort  that  we  sail 
persew  thaim  be  extremite  of  law  according  to  our  former  act  maid  theranent 
[there  anent]. 

Secundlie,  the  said  Erie  with  consent  of  his  barones  and  gentill  his  freindis 
present  for  the  tyme  and  all  utheris  kin  absent  presentlie,  quhais  subscrip¬ 
tion^  sal  be  put  hereto  afterward  .  .  .  promessis  to  .  .  .  assist  .  .  .  the  said 
lairde  of  Glenurquhay  aganis  all  his  enemeis  quhatsumeuer  [whatsoever] 
. . .  and  in  cais  the  said  Clangregour  gett  ony  refuge  or  fortificatione  of  ony 
utheris  our  nychtbouris  or  cuntremen  ewis  us,  we  promes  to  tak  plane  pert 
with  the  said  larde  of  Glenurquhay  in  persute  bayth  of  them  and  their 
fortifearis  according  to  equite  with  our  haill  force  and  power. 

The  signers  of  this  warlike  document,  in  addition  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  were  Dowgall  Campbell  of  Achinbrek,  James  Campbell  of 
Ardkinglas,  I.  Colin  Campbell  of  Perbrek,  Dugall  Makdugall  of  Dunol- 
lycht,  Alexander  Maknachtan  of  Doundaraw,  Johne  Campbell  of  Inver- 
luvyr,  and  Ewin  McKewer  of  Largothene.  The  Queen  against  whom 
the  MacGregors  were  held  to  be  rebels  was  Mary  of  Scotland.  The 
MacGregors  may  have  quieted  down  temporarily  on  learning  of  this 
pact,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary.  They  disliked  the  Campbells 
sincerely,  and  continued  their  raiding  until  finally  outlawed  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  clan  surname  in  1603.  The  famous  Rob  Roy  was  one  of 
them.  Eventually  their  surname  was  restored  to  them  in  1784,  and  in 
the  mellowing  process  of  time  they  have  come  to  fortune  and  high 
respect.  Claiming  descent  from  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  they  have  pride  in 
possession  of  a  set  of  traditions  hardly  surpassed  for  color  and  robust 
vitality. 

The  Campbells  bestowed  their  coldest  hatreds  upon  the  MacDonalds 
—  consider  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  —  and  the  MacGregors,  whose 
undoing  they  managed  in  1603.  While  the  Clan  Gregor  may  have  been 
turbulent,  many  past  sins  have  been  forgiven  by  popular  accord  because 
of  its  sufferings.  “The  MacGregors,’’  says  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart  in  A 
Son  of  Scotland,  p.  131,  “had  the  redeeming  merit  of  picturesqueness, 
and  for  that  reason  they  occupy  a  larger  place  in  Scottish  literature  than 
any  other  Highland  clan.” 

The  manner  of  their  undoing  was  provoked  by  Campbells,  who  sent 
friends  to  suggest  they  harry  the  Laird  of  Luss.  When  the  suggestion 
was  carried  out,  the  Campbells  had  them  outlawed  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  then  got  possession  of  forfeited  MacGregor  lands.  In  The 
Arrow  of  Glenlyon,  A.  A.  W.  Ramsay  says  Alasdair  MacGregor  —  soon 
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to  be  hanged  —  related  that  the  Earl  of  Argyll  had  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  make  war  on  the  Buchanans:  “and  when  I  did  refuse  his  desire  in  that 
point,  then  he  enticit  me  with  other  messengers,  as  by  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
nachtan  and  other  of  my  friends,  to  weir  and  trouble  the  Laird  of  Luss; 
which  I  behovit  to  do  for  his  false  boutgaits  [deceitful  purposes] 

We  may  cherish  a  hope  the  Laird  of  MacNauchtan  —  presumably 
John  the  castle-builder  —  did  not  understand  the  Campbell  purpose 
when  he  let  himself  be  used  as  a  messenger.  After  the  MacGregors  had 
been  despoiled,  and  loyal  subjects  had  been  commanded  to  give  them 
no  shelter  or  converse,  scores  of  Scots  got  themselves  fined  and  listed  in 
the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  as  lawbreakers  for  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  Among  them  was  a  MacNaucht,  who  in  1614  gave  his 
name  as  Robert  McNait  of  Stron  of  Luss  when  he  was  fined  ^20. 

In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  on  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  p.  697,  we  find  a  letter  written  in 
1 579  by  “Alexander  Maknachtan  of  Dundaraw”  to  his  “special  freind” 
the  Laird  of  Weem.  It  refers  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  Isles,  whose  men, 
he  says,  “are  agreit.”  Further:  “The  King’s  grace  hes  send  to  my  Lord 
Ergile  ane  wryttin  that  come  to  his  Magistie  from  the  Duik  of  Obeine 
[Aubigny]  out  of  France,  menand  that  the  said  Duik  wes  on  the  seie 
cumane  to  Scottland.  It  is  reportit  that  he  desyres  to  be  Erie  of  Lennox 
becaus  that  he  is  nerrest  lynale  dissendit.” 

That  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Alexander.  On  April  25,  1594,  uJ°hn 
McNauchtane,  fiar  of  Dundaro,”  was  one  of  an  assize  sitting  at  Inveraray 
in  an  inquest  that  determined  Lauchlan  McClayne  was  the  nearest  and 
lawful  heir  to  his  father,  Hector  McClayne  of  Coll.  The  “fiar”  of  Dun- 
derave  was  the  owner  of  the  property  and  presumably  the  eldest  son 
of  the  chief,  who  might  still  be  living  and  holding  a  liferent  interest. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  John  MacNauchtan  who  built  the  new 
castle  of  Dunderave  in  1 596,  on  the  high  point  of  land  jutting  into  Loch 
Fyne.  We  shall  return  to  the  castle  later  for  its  history,  but  we  should 
pause  now  to  scan  the  stone  with  a  carved  inscription  that  is  set  in  the 
wall  beneath  a  smaller  stone  with  the  date  1596,  and  above  the  main 
entrance.  It  reads: 

IM.  AN.  BEHALD  THE  END.  BE  NOCHT  VYSER 
NOR  THE  HIESTES.  I  HOIP  IN  GOD 

The  initials  that  begin  the  inscription  naturally  would  be  those  of 
the  chief  and  his  wife.  The  letters  “I.  M.”  stand  for  the  name  John  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan.  Not  in  recent  times,  until  this  book  came  to  be  written,  has 
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anyone  been  able  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  “A.  N.”  John’s  wife  was 
Anna  MacLaine  or  MacLean,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Lochbuie  in 
Mull.  The  knotty  point  of  the  disparity  of  initials  was  referred  to  Miss 
Marion  R.  Miller,  in  the  historical  department  at  the  Register  House  in 
Edinburgh.  In  her  researches  she  turned  to  The  Clan  Campbell  —  Ab¬ 
stracts  of  Entries  relating  to  Caanpbells  in  the  Books  of  Council  and 
Session ,  Acts  and  Decreets,  Vol.  viii,  p.  i  oo,  where  she  found  an  obscure 
little  item.  It  began: 

“1586/7.  Action  at  the  instance  of  Anna  Nykelane,  widow  of  Dun¬ 
can  Campbell  of  Duntrune,  and  John  MacNauchtane,  fiar  of  Dundar- 
row,  now  her  spouse,  against  Kenzeoch  Mclnreoch  alias  McLauchlane 
for  spoliation  of  cattle,  etc.” 

“It  came  to  me  in  a  flash,”  Miss  Miller  wrote  of  her  discovery,  “that 
this  is  the  Anna  Maclaine  who  married  a  John  MacNaughton.  The  Nic 
(or  Nyk)  is  used  with  the  female  patronymics”  (as  Mac  is  used  for 
males).  There  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  initials  “A.  N.”  after 
those  of  John  on  the  stone  above  the  castle  door.  Anna  Nykelane  of  the 
action  over  stolen  cattle  was  the  Anna  MacLean  who  married  John 
MacNauchtan  some  time  before  1587. 

The  castle  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  taste  of  John  and  his  wife: 
one  of  the  best  of  the  small  castles  remaining  in  Scotland.  But  John  was 
not  at  all  times  a  man  of  dignified  enterprises.  He  could  feel  hot  resent¬ 
ment  like  other  Scots  of  his  time,  and  engage  in  turbulent  affrays.  The 
story  of  a  rather  amusing  brawl  awaits  in  the  next  chapter. 
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To  understand  life  in  the  Highlands  as  it  was  really  lived  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  we  must  take  account  of  neighborhood  feuds.  John 
MacNauchtan  could  hardly  have  completed  the  new  castle  of  Dun¬ 
derave  in  1 596  when  on  August  8th,  with  his  younger  brother  Duncan, 
he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  a  rough  prank  in  company  with  a  mob  of 
Campbells. 

John  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  whose  stronghold  stood  diagonally 
across  Loch  Fyne  from  Dunderave  and  about  two  miles  distant,  was  at 
feud  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  Clan  Camp¬ 
bell.  The  Earl  was  “hounding”  the  Ardkinglas  family  when  he  instigated 
a  punitive  raid  that  August  day  to  show  dislike  for  his  kinsman.  We  find 
the  story  under  date  of  October  15,  1596,  in  RPC  (1st  series,  Vol.  v, 
p. 322): 

Complaint  of  Johnne  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  and  Dame  Jeane  Hammil- 
toun,  his  spouse,  as  follows:  Upon  8th  August  last,  while  the  said  lady  was 
passing  in  peaceable  manner  to  the  place  of  Ardkinglas,  Mr.  Donald  Camp¬ 
bell,  servitor  to  Archibald,  Erie  of  Ergyle,  Johnne  MacNauchtane  of  Dun- 
darrow,  Duncane  MacNauchtane,  his  brother,  Alexander  Campbell,  prior 
of  Ardchattan,  Johnne  Campbell,  his  brother,  Coline  Campbell,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles,  Duncane  Garve  McDonquhy,  servitor  to  the  said  Earl, 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Torrence  [and  twelve  more]  with  their  accomplices 
to  the  number  of  fifty  persons,  armed  with  weapons,  of  the  special  sending 
and  hounding  of  the  said  Earl,  “umbesett  the  said  Dame  Jeane  within  tua 
pair  of  butt  lenthis  to  the  said  place  of  Ardkinglas,”  and  there  violently 
spuilyied  from  her  and  her  servants  their  horses,  habiliments,  her  own  chain, 
the  purses  of  her  and  her  servants,  and  certain  gold  and  silver  being  therein; 
“maist  shamefullie  tirvit  [tore]  the  claithis  of  thair  servandis,  and  compellit 
every  ane  of  thame  to  scourge  uthiris  with  belts  and  brydillis,  in  maist  bar¬ 
barous  and  cruell  maner;  and  reft  fra  thame  the  keys  of  the  said  place,  and 
forceit  the  said  Dame  Jeane  to  returne  bak  again  on  hir  feit;  lyke  as  they 
tuke  and  keipit  in  captivitie  Johnne  McGregour,  ane  of  the  said  complenaris 
servandis,  within  the  place  of  Inuerarae  [Inveraray],  quhairin  he  was  haldin 
be  the  space  of  three  or  foure  dayis.”  The  said  lady  appearing  personally 
for  herself  and  her  said  husband,  the  accused,  for  not  appearing,  are  to  be 
denounced  rebels. 

It  was  Dame  Jean  herself  who  journeyed  to  Edinburgh  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  press  the  complaint  against  the  harum- 
scarum  crew. 

Four  years  later  the  MacNauchtans,  Campbells,  and  others  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  another  exploit  worthy  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men, 
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that  found  its  way  to  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Edinburgh. 
Under  date  of  9th  December,  1600,  we  find  in  RPC,  1st  series,  Vol.  vi, 
p.  183,  the  complaint  of  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  Aula  McCaula 
of  Ardincaple,  and  what  came  of  it.  Their  incensed  story  ran  as  follows: 

In  the  preceding  month  John  MacNauchtan  of  Dunderave,  Duncan 
and  Allaster,  his  brothers,  abetted  by  thirty  or  more  Campbells,  Mac¬ 
Gregors,  MacIntyres,  Mac  Vicars,  and  MacNeills,  with  their  lieges, 
“broken  Highland  men”  to  the  number  of  100  persons,  armed  with 
hagbuts,  pistolets,  bows,  dorlochs,  and  habershons,  had  come  at  night 
to  the  woods  of  Ardincaple,  where  they  “plantit  themselfEs  and  remanit 
dernit  [dormant]  and  quyet  quhill  [until]  the  morning,  awaiting  quhill 
the  said  Aula  sould  have  cummit  furth  of  his  hous,  that  then  they  mycht 
have  persewit  him  of  his  lyfe. . . . 

“At  last,  persaveing  Patrick  Campbell,  servitour  to  the  Earle  of  Ergyll, 
ryding  upoun  ane  horse,  and  suspecting  that  he  had  bene  the  said  Laird 
of  Ardincaple,  they  all  ruscheit  out  of  the  wood  and  with  hacquebuttis 
and  bowis  maist  feirslie  persewit  him  of  his  lyfe,  and  had  not  faillit  to 
have  slaine  him  wer  not  he  discoverit  himself  to  them.” 

Then  they  “depairtit”  after  spoiling  [pilfering]  the  houses  of  John 
Dow  McAula  in  Garlocheid  and  Patrick  McCaula  in  Aldonit.  Later  in 
the  month,  the  complaint  continued,  the  feudists  returned  to  the  Duke’s 
lands  of  Strone  and  Archingaith,  and  reft  from  his  tenants  “thirty-two 
horses  and  mares  and  twenty-four  kye,  and  barbarously  houghed 
[slashed]  eight  kye.”  The  defendants  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
appear  before  the  Council  to  explain,  and  were  “denounced  rebels.” 
The  name  McCaula  is  known  to  modems  as  Macaulay.  The  middle 
name  “Dow,”  frequently  encountered  in  the  Highlands,  is  the  same  as 
“Dhu”  and  means  “the  dark  one.” 

If  we  knew  the  grievance  held  by  the  MacNauchtans  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  against  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  his  tenants  we  might  be  able  to 
judge  the  real  merits  of  the  complaint,  but  we  shall  never  know  their 
side  of  the  story. 

John  the  castle-builder  and  his  wife  Anna  had  three  sons:  Alexander, 
Malcolm,  and  John.  The  first  may  have  married  but  he  left  no  heir,  and 
the  chiefship  passed  to  Malcolm.  Here  was  a  man  of  many  braw  adven¬ 
tures;  to  him  we  shall  return.  The  third  son  was  the  John  MacNauchtan 
so  handsome  and  so  endowed  with  gracious  manners  that  he  was  chosen 
by  James  vi  as  a  Page  of  Honor  to  accompany  him  to  his  court  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1603,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  James  1  following  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Evidently  John  did  very  well  for  himself; 
opportunities  were  placed  in  his  way  and  he  gathered  a  small  fortune. 
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He  bought  lands  in  Kintyre  and  was  appointed  sheriff-depute  of  Argyll. 
His  wife  was  Agnes  Moncrieff,  a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Mornipee  of 
Fife;  there  were  no  children. 

Major  Macnaghten  has  a  dim  view  of  the  Page  of  Honor:  “In  the 
light  of  what  is  known  of  James  vi  it  is  no  great  credit  for  a  member  of 
the  family  to  have  been  chosen  for  his  good  looks  as  the  King’s  page.” 

We  return  to  Alexander,  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  left  no 
heir.  In  1596  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyll  appointed  him  to  be  keeper  of 
the  forest  of  Benbuie  for  a  term  of  nineteen  years  at  the  annual  wage  of 
^80.  A  stipulation  was  made  that  he  must  not  keep  livestock  in  the 
forests  in  greater  numbers  than  agreed  upon.  MacNauchtans  had  been 
hereditary  grant  rangers  of  Benbuie  under  the  Crown  before  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  from  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  Because  of  this  responsibility 
they  had  been  assigned  the  right  long  before  1 596  to  carry  as  supporters 
two  roebucks  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  chief. 

The  Great  Seal  Register  shows  Alexander  twice  as  a  witness  to  char¬ 
ters:  one  dated  September  4,  1612  from  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyll  to 
Colin  McLauchlane;  the  other  dated  July  18,  1614  from  the  Earl  to 
Ronald  Campbell  of  Barichboyne. 

The  Reformation  had  long  been  established  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Abbey  of  Inchaffray  presumably  had  lost  control  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilmorich  and  Inishail,  of  which  we  learned  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Gil¬ 
christ  MacNauchtan,  we  remember,  granted  the  parish  church  of  Kil¬ 
morich  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne  to  the  Abbey  in  two  charters  of  ca. 
1246  and  1247.  On  March  4,  1622,  371  years  afterward,  Lord  Madertie, 
Commendator  of  Inchaffray,  farmed  out  the  tithes  of  this  parish  to 
Alexander  MacNauchtan  at  an  annual  rent  of  £  8.  The  revenues  brought 
him  considerably  more  than  that.  In  1630,  according  to  Alexander  Car¬ 
michael,  they  were  valued  at  £  1 66: 1 3 

The  year  1627  was  a  memorable  one  for  Alexander  MacNauchtan. 
At  this  distance  in  time  it  is  hard  to  appraise  accurately  the  consequences 
for  the  fortunes  of  his  clan  of  his  grand  gesture  in  raising  a  force  of  200 
Highland  bowmen  to  serve  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  an  English  garrison  at  La  Rochelle,  France.  James  1  had 
died  and  Charles  1  was  King.  Alexander  may  have  regarded  the  call  for 
archers  as  an  opportunity  for  distinguished  service,  worth  whatever  it 
might  cost. 

He  began  the  year  by  borrowing  £  15,000  Scots.  While  we  lack 
evidence  he  used  all  the  proceeds  of  two  loans  for  raising  and  equipping 
his  force  of  bowmen,  we  are  bound  to  suspect  his  purpose  in  mortgag¬ 
ing  a  number  of  his  properties.  His  contracts  for  raising  the  money  are 
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recorded  at  great  length  in  the  General  Register  of  Sasines ,  Vol.  xx,  at 
folios  344  and  350.  The  abstracts  follow: 

Contract,  dated  at  Edinburgh  3  Feb.  1627,  between  Alexander  Mac- 
Nachtane  of  Dundaraw  heritable  proprietor  of  the  lands  aftermentioned, 
on  the  one  part,  and  William  Stirling  of  Auchyle,  on  the  other  part,  whereby 
for  the  sum  of  £7,500  paid  by  said  William,  the  said  Alexander  sold  [i.e., 
mortgaged]  to  him  the  two-merkland  of  Dreissage  and  Conrigan,  the  one- 
merkland  of  Craig,  the  twenty-shilling-land  of  Ardgawnaban,  the  one- 
merkland  of  Cowill,  the  twenty-shilling-land  of  Stuk,  the  two-merkland  of 
Drumnamuckloch,  the  one-merkland  of  Innerchamletter,  the  one-merkland 
of  Stroneberg,  the  two-merkland  of  Innerkerochan,  the  one-merkland  of 
Kilbeg,  and  the  one-merkland  of  Coremekenane,  with  houses  and  pertinents 
belonging  thereto,  lying  in  the  earldom  of  Argyll  and  sheriffdom  thereof, 
reserving  always  to  Anna  MacLean,  his  mother,  her  liferent  of  the  two- 
merkland  of  Drumnamuckloch  and  one-merkland  of  Cowill,  together  with 
ten  stones  of  cheese  yearly  furth  of  the  lands  of  Innerkerochan  during  all 
the  days  of  her  life.  Said  Alexander  MacNachtane  binds  and  obliges  himself 
to  infeft  and  sease  the  said  William  Stirling  in  the  above-mentioned  lands, 
and  if  the  said  William  should  desire  repayment  of  above  sum,  said  Alexan¬ 
der  binds  himself  to  repay  that  amount  on  sixty  days’  warning  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  lands. 

Contract,  dated  at  Stirling  1 5  Feb.  1 627,  between  Alexander  MacNachtane 
of  Dundaraw,  on  the  one  part,  and  Donald  Murray,  indweller  in  Inveraray, 
on  the  other  part,  whereby  for  ,£7,500  paid  by  said  Donald,  said  Alexander 
sold  to  him  the  four-merkland  of  Dundaraif,  with  the  manor  and  place 
thereof,  the  three-merkland  of  Auchnecray,  the  three-merkland  of  Ellerrig- 
beg,  the  six-merkland  of  Ellorigmoir,  with  houses  and  pertinents  thereof, 
lying  in  the  earldom  of  Argyll  and  sheriffdom  of  the  same,  reserving  always 
to  Anna  MacLean,  his  mother,  her  liferent  of  the  rents  of  the  six-merkland 
of  Ellorigmoir  during  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Said  Alexander  binds  and 
obliges  himself  to  infeft  and  sease  the  said  Donald  Murray  in  the  above 
lands;  and  it  is  also  agreed  between  the  parties  that  Alexander  MacNachtane 
may  lawfully  redeem  the  whole  of  the  foresaid  lands  on  repayment  of  above 
sum,  and  if  the  said  Donald  Murray  desires  repayment  Alexander  binds  and 
obliges  himself  to  repay  the  same  on  sixty  days’  warning. 

Thus  Alexander  mortgaged  no  fewer  than  fifteen  farms  and  manors, 
including  the  castle  of  Dunderave,  to  borrow  £15,000,  giving  what 
amounted  to  notes  running  sixty  days  from  date  of  demand  for  repay¬ 
ment.  The  annual  tax  on  Dunderave,  we  discover,  was  four  merks  or 
marks;  we  observe  also  that  another  property,  Ellorigmoir,  was  taxed 
in  the  greater  sum  of  six  merks,  or  £4.  Just  how  many  of  these  proper¬ 
ties  Alexander  and  his  successors  were  able  to  redeem  it  might  take  years 
to  learn.  Dunderave,  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan,  was  not  lost  in  the 
transaction  with  Donald  Murray,  but  some  of  the  others  may  not  have 
been  recovered. 
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We  cannot  escape  wondering  what  the  shrewd  Anna  MacLean, 
widow  of  J ohn  MacNauchtan,  thought  of  her  son’s  venture  in  financing ! 
Alexander  may  have  explained  to  her  that  he  was  merely  advancing  the 
borrowed  money  to  the  King’s  use,  and  that  when  repaid  by  the  Crown, 
he  would  quickly  extinguish  both  debts  and  get  rid  of  the  mortgages. 
That  is  to  say,  if  he  was  borrowing  to  equip  his  force  of  Highland 
archers.  We  are  not  sure  about  that.  At  any  rate,  he  mollified  her  by 
undertaking  to  supply  cheese  for  life. 

Crawford  took  special  notice  of  Alexander’s  expedition,  and  his  ac¬ 
count  gives  “the  names  of  the  soldieris  schipped  by  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
Nachtane  in  george  massones  schip  at  Loch  Kilcherane  [in  Argyll], 
beginning  the  nth  day  of  December  1627.”  Not  all  the  archers  were 
steadfast:  Patrick  MacLachie  “stole  away  be  nycht  out  of  ye  schip.” 
The  muster  roll  is  worth  a  glance  because  of  a  number  of  good  Scottish 
surnames  that  are  still  familiar. 

Alexander  MacNauchtan’s  name  appears  first  on  the  roll  as  captain. 
Hector  MacAllester  was  a  lieutenant,  Malcolm  MacNeill  was  an  ensign, 
equivalent  to  a  second  lieutenant,  and  Dougall  Campbell  was  “scriver” 
or  company  clerk.  Other  names:  Fraser,  Sutherland,  Murray,  Forbes, 
Chisholm,  Reid,  Houston,  Cameron,  MacArthur,  Gordon,  Calhoun, 
MacMillan,  MacIntyre,  MacKay,  and  MacKellar.  Besides  the  pipers, 
the  roll  includes  the  name  of  Harie  McGra,  “harper  fra  Larg.” 

Companies  of  archers  raised  for  service  on  the  Continent  often  rated 
as  corps  cT elite,  and  in  medieval  Spain  such  bands  were  arrayed  in  brave, 
bright  costumes.  Remembering  that  in  a  period  as  late  as  1627  bows 
were  obsolete  as  weapons,  we  may  surmise  that  Alexander’s  archers 
were  intended  for  decorative  and  ceremonial  functions;  nothing  less  in 
short  than  an  elite  corps,  a  company  of  tall,  handsome  guardsmen. 

So  we  may  imagine  Alexander’s  consternation  when  the  sassenachs 
in  the  War  Office  in  London  informed  him  that  his  bowmen  must  be 
uniformed  in  trews.  The  Highlands  were  not  unfamiliar  with  trews:  a 
garment  that  originated  there,  and  is  still  worn  on  occasion  by  Scottish 
regiments.  In  their  early  form  a  pair  of  trews  consisted  of  tight  trousers 
and  stockings,  all  in  one  piece.  Even  though  they  were  made  of  tartan 
material,  the  idea  of  putting  such  cosy  garments  on  the  brawny  legs  of 
his  men  was  abhorrent  to  Alexander  MacNauchtan. 

A  good  Highlander,  he  had  conceived  marching  to  the  music  of  the 
pipes  at  the  head  of  his  archers,  200  strong,  with  heads  erect  and  kilts 
swinging  jauntily.  Trews  indeed!  With  a  sore  heart  Alexander  com¬ 
plained  of  the  poor  figure  his  men  must  cut  in  garments  that  in  his  Argyll 
eyes  at  least  looked  like  fancy  drawers.  “Your  Lordship  knows,”  he 
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wrote  spiritedly  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  “that 
although  they  be  men  of  personages,  they  cannot  muster  before  your 
Lordship  in  their  trews.” 

His  letter  is  quoted  in  an  article  published  September  28,  1929  in 
The  Sphere ,  a  London  magazine.  From  the  same  source  it  is  learned 
that  “george  massones  schip”  narrowly  escaped  disaster:  it  was  twice 
driven  into  Falmouth,  “hetlie  followit  by  ane  man  of  warr”  of  France. 
Donald  Gregory  in  Archceologica  Scotica  says  the  Frenchmen  were 
deterred  from  attacking  by  the  awe-inspiring  sound  and  sight  of  the 
“bag-pypperis  and  marlit  plaidis.”  By  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
service  at  La  Rochelle;  the  siege  was  over. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  expedition  or  of  Alexander  MacNauchtan. 
It  was  a  gallant  effort  and  a  colorful  one,  at  any  rate,  and  we  may  hope 
that  even  though  the  expedition  failed  of  results,  its  organizer  was  not 
neglected  and  left  unrewarded.  We  have  seen  to  it  here  that  he  is  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  second  son  of  John  of  Dunderave  and  next  chief  was  Malcolm 
MacNauchtan  who,  according  to  Crawford  and  Douglas,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Donald  Murray  of  Ochtertyre.  Malcolm  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  records  in  February  1622  when,  as  shown  in  Argyll 
Sasines,  ( Vol.  1,  folio  202 ) ,  there  was  a  registration  of  sasine  in  his  favor 
of  lands  in  the  barony  of  Glenara,  together  with  the  office  of  bailiary 
of  the  lands  of  Glenara,  with  the  liferent  reserved  to  Marion  Mac- 
Nachtane.  This  indicates  he  was  first  established  on  lands  in  Glenara  (or 
Glenaray)  while  his  older  brother  Alexander  was  chief  at  Dunderave. 

In  1 62  3  he  appears  to  have  given  some  alarm  to  a  neighbor.  A  bond  of 
caution  was  required  from  “Malcolm  MacNauchtane  of  Stronseir”  at 
Inveraray  on  September  24th,  that  he  will  “not  molest  Gorrie  McAles- 
ter,  fiar  of  Tarbett.”  (RPC,  Vol.  xiii,  pp.  365-6.) 

Like  preceding  MacNauchtan  chiefs,  Malcolm  was  chamberlain  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll’s  lands  in  Kintyre,  and  kept  a  house  in  Skipnish  (now 
Skipness)  for  convenience  in  administration.  The  civil  wars  in  the 
1640  s  that  attended  the  Parliamentary  revolt  against  Charles  1  brought 
Malcolm  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Part  of  it  must  have  been  an  inner  con¬ 
flict,  for  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  protect  the  property  of  Argyll,  whose 
ideas  of  loyalty  to  the  King  were  not  always  in  accord  with  his  own. 

Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  a  professed  Covenanter  who 
affected  great  piety;  “a  solemn  sort  of  man”  with  a  sour  visage,  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  Scotland  in  the  uprising  against  Charles  1. 
The  King  came  to  Edinburgh  to  appease  his  foes  in  1641,  and  one  of  his 
measures  was  to  elevate  Argyll  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
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Lord  Campbell  and  Lome.  Archibald  did  not  remain  appeased.  Pres¬ 
ently,  as  we  read  in  The  Scots  Peerage  (edited  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul,  Vol.  i,  p.  353),  “the  Marquis  of  Antrim  sent  over  a  body  of  Irish 
Catholics,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  called  Mac- 
Colkitto,  who  cruelly  ravaged  Argyllshire,  destroying  and  wasting 
Argyll’s  estates.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  [a  former  Covenanter] 
joined  them,  and  they  continued  their  devastations.”  Argyll  raised  all 
the  men  he  could  to  resist  these  invasions.  He  was  attacked  by  Montrose 
at  Inverlochy  on  F ebruary  2 , 1 645 ,  and  with  a  dislocated  arm  he  watched 
from  his  galley  at  a  safe  distance  on  Loch  Fyne  while  Montrose  de¬ 
stroyed  his  forces  and  slew  1,500  of  his  family  and  name.  Then  he 
escaped. 

Meanwhile,  Malcolm  MacNauchtan  had  a  grievous  time  with  the 
ravaging  horde  from  Antrim.  The  forces  of  “Old  Colketto”  and  his  son 
raided  the  Kintyre  estates  of  which  Malcolm  was  chamberlain,  burning 
and  destroying.  His  own  house  at  Skipnish  was  badly  battered.  The 
ordeal  of  standing  siege  wore  him  out. 

“Malcolme  MacNachton  of  Dundarrow”  had  been  made  a  member 
of  “the  Committee  of  the  Shyre”  in  consequence  of  acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1643  and  1644,  “for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of 
defence.”  His  remote  kinsman,  Roger  McNaught  of  Kilquhanity  in 
Galloway,  served  on  a  similar  War  Committee.  Thus  Malcolm  was 
identified  with  the  rebellion;  though  undoubtedly  a  Royalist  he  had  no 
liking  for  marauders. 

In  1645  the  Marquis  borrowed  17,000  merks  from  a  Campbell  kins¬ 
man  to  meet  his  pressing  expenses,  and  Malcolm  indorsed  the  bond  as 
cautioner  or  surety.  How  could  the  chamberlain  refuse  the  trifling 
favor  of  an  indorsement  when  his  employer  so  greatly  needed  money? 

All  of  this  turned  out  rather  badly.  Not  very  long  afterward  Mal¬ 
colm’s  widow  filed  a  petition  with  the  Scottish  Parliament,  appealing 
for  compensation  for  damage  to  the  Skipnish  house  and  property  at  the 
hands  of  the  Macdonalds.  She  described  herself  as  “Elizabeth  Murray, 
relict  of  Captain  Malcolme  Macnachtone  of  downedarrawe,”  and  asked 
payment  of  ^100  to  her  and  her  sons  “Johne  and  Alexander  Mac- 
nachtouns.”  Her  husband  had  petitioned  for  relief  in  August  1646;  the 
money  had  not  been  paid  to  him  and  he  had  since  died.  The  house  in 
Skipnish  in  Kintyre  had  been  destroyed  by  rebels,  and  Malcolm  had 
never  recovered  his  health  after  the  “long  and  hard  seidge.”  “His  Adeli¬ 
ne  to  the  cause”  and  “the  extraordinar  distress  he  sufferit”  in  defending 
his  house  were  pointed  out,  and  the  petition  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
widow  and  “hir  bairns  haue  bein  left  in  necessitie  throwe  the  rebelles 
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thair  burning  his  landis  and  taking  away  his  goods.”  We  may  hope  she 
got  the  money,  while  gravely  doubting.  Considering  the  moderate 
nature  of  her  request  for  only  £  ioo  we  must  suspect  the  house  was  not 
actually  destroyed.  More  moving  is  the  fact  Malcolm  had  given  up  his 
life  in  fighting  to  defend  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  after 
indorsing  his  bond  for  a  heavy  sum. 

Succeeding  his  father  as  chief,  Alexander  MacNauchtan  became  in 
many  respects  the  most  colorful  representative  of  his  clan  in  the  entire 
period  of  the  Stewart  dynasty.  His  wife  was  Anne  Campbell,  presumed 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  Douglas  says  uncon¬ 
vincingly  that  her  father  was  Sir  James  of  Ardkinglas.  Alexander  Nisbet 
in  his  System  of  Heraldry  describes  Alexander  as  “one  of  the  bravest 
and  best  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  age,  and  a  very  close  adherent 
to  the  interest  of  King  Charles  i  and  n  in  all  their  difficulties.” 

Following  in  his  father’s  steps  he  became  chamberlain  for  the  Camp¬ 
bell  lands  in  Kintyre,  and  the  Act  of  1648  relating  to  “the  Committees 
of  Warr  in  the  Shyres”  included  the  name  of  “Alexander  MacNauchtan 
of  drumdarrow.”  The  young  chief  must  have  accepted  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  mixed  emotions,  for  while  the  drive  of  immediate  consid¬ 
erations  prompted  him  to  go  along  with  the  dominant  interest  in  Argyll, 
his  heart  certainly  was  with  the  royal  house. 

Whigs  of  the  Argyll  party,  bent  upon  imposing  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  upon  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  corresponded  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  with  the  idea  of  forming  an  alliance  with  him  to  establish 
puritanism  in  the  country.  No  more  serious  harm  could  have  been  done 
to  the  Presbyterian  cause;  the  moderate  Covenanters  were  at  the  time 
helpless  against  Argyll’s  fanatics.  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland  with  his 
Ironsides  in  September  1648  and  gained  almost  complete  mastery.  If 
he  accepted  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  as  a  kind  of  ally  it  was  for  reasons 
of  expediency;  he  hated  “canting  hypocrites”  and  used  them  craftily, 
knowing  their  design  was  to  use  him  if  they  could  to  establish  their  own 
power. 

Now  Alexander  MacNauchtan  reached  an  hour  of  decision.  The 
execution  of  Charles  1  in  1 649  had  moved  him  as  it  had  so  many  other 
horrified  Scots.  He  made  a  final  break  with  the  Marquis  when  in  1653 
the  “Laird  of  Macnaughton”  was  numbered  with  Lord  Lome  (son  of 
the  Marquis) ,  Viscount  Kenmure  and  others  in  the  Earl  of  Glencaim’s 
rising  against  the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  had  the  rebellion  in  the 
Highlands  suppressed  within  a  year.  Thereafter  he  kept  his  heel  firmly 
upon  Scotland  until  1658,  taxing  the  people  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
his  army  of  occupation. 
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Alexander  MacNauchtan  waited,  and  when  Charles  n  ascended  the 
throne  in  1660  he  came  into  good  fortune.  He  was  destined  to  receive 
continued  favors  at  the  Restoration  court,  but  those  of  us  who  have 
Covenanting  ancestry  will  be  pleased  to  know  his  name  never  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  oppressive  cruelties  practiced  by  the  King’s  more  aggres¬ 
sive  hatchet-men  bent  upon  destroying  Presbyterianism  and  lining  their 
pockets.  The  beginning  of  1661  “was  a  mad,  roaring  time,”  says  Bishop 
Burnett,  “full  of  extravagance.  And  no  wonder  it  was  so,  when  the 
men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk.”  They  paused  in  their 
drinking  long  enough  to  chop  off  the  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
convicted  of  treason. 

In  1661  “Alexander  MacNaughtoun  of  Dundarare”  was  appointed 
to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  required  to  raise  the  annuity 
of  ,£40,000  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  King.  “John  Macknaughtoun,” 
undoubtedly  his  younger  brother,  is  recorded  in  the  same  year  as  having 
served  as  a  witness  in  the  process  of  forfeiture  against  the  properties  of 
the  unfortunate  Marquis.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Campbells  ulti¬ 
mately  recovered  all  their  forfeited  lands  and  goods,  including  those  of 
the  succeeding  Earl,  who  after  playing  the  role  of  oppressor  for  years 
as  a  follower  of  the  King,  eventually  rebelled  against  James  n  because 
he  was  a  Catholic,  and  lost  his  head  on  the  chopping  block. 

The  financial  pace  in  the  Restoration  period  was  rather  too  swift  for 
Alexander  MacNauchtan,  it  appears.  On  October  3,  1663  he  gave  a 
bond  at  Westminster  to  “Nicoll  Yuli,  younger,  burges  of  Inveraray” 
for  ,£2,118,  no  doubt  to  get  money  to  settle  his  debts.  ( Register  of 
Deeds  [Durie] ,  Vol.  xn,  folio  299.)  He  had  been  borrowing  before  that 
and  giving  bonds  or  notes;  one  for  6,000  merks  to  his  brother  John, 
dated  2 2d  June  1659  at  Tullibardin;  one  dated  24th  February  1660  at 
Inveraray  for  ,£1,000  to  George  Campbell,  and  another  to  the  same 
George  Campbell  for  1,140  merks,  dated  at  Edinburgh  2 1st  May  1660. 
We  are  indebted  to  Major  Macnaghten  for  discovering  these  transac¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Scots  pound  was  equal  in  value 
only  to  one-twelfth  of  the  English  pound  sterling,  and  that  a  merk  was 
worth  two-thirds  a  Scots  pound.  Thus  the  6,000  merks  Alexander  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  brother  amounted  to  the  same  as  ,£4,000  Scots,  or 
,£333:6:8  sterling.  But  when  we  recollect  that  £ 1  Scots  of  those  days 
would  buy  considerably  more  than  £  1  sterling  will  buy  today,  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  Alexander  was  getting  into  serious  debts  chargeable 
against  his  estates. 

Alexander  must  have  had  some  association  with  the  practice  of  law. 
On  November  3,  1670,  a  protestation  was  made  by  John  Yool  or  Yuill 
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“in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  against  Alexander  Mac- 
Nachtan  of  Dundaraw,  and  against  the  Admiralty  Court  held  by  him, 
that  the  same  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Earl  anent  his  right  and 
possession  of  the  assize-hearings  and  holding  courts  upon  the  Fleet.” 
Alexander  may  have  had  a  commission  to  serve  as  a  judge  or  justiciar, 
and  the  current  Earl,  for  the  time  in  royal  favor,  was  insisting  that  he 
had  been  going  too  far  in  trying  admiralty  cases. 

One  week  after  this  complaint,  Thomas  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  fishermen 
at  Greenock,  entered  a  protestation  against  Alexander  “that  he  should 
be  liable  for  all  damage  sustained  through  the  poinding  [impounding] 
of  their  fish.”  These  items  appear  in  the  sixth  report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  that  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

As  to  Alexander  MacNauchtan’s  aptness  for  the  law  we  find  a  hint 
of  the  King’s  opinion  in  Wodrow’s  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland ,  Vol.  in,  p.  1 68.  Charles  n  conducted  a  session  of 
the  Privy  Council  lasting  eight  hours  at  Windsor  Castle  on  July  8,  1 679, 
and  among  those  present  was  Alexander.  A  group  of  able  Covenanters 
had  come  to  complain  against  abuses:  the  use  of  Highland  soldiers  to 
subdue  Lowlanders,  the  free  quartering  of  these  men  upon  poor  Cove¬ 
nanters,  and  the  requirement  upon  lairds  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  their  families,  servants  and  tenants  lest  they  attend  forbidden  Presby¬ 
terian  meetings  in  the  fields.  The  lairds  were  to  be  punished  for  infrac¬ 
tions  by  any  who  were  dependent  upon  them. 

The  debate  lasted  for  hours,  Wodrow  says.  Crown  lawyers  urged 
the  King’s  prerogative  to  impose  the  royal  displeasure  in  any  manner 
he  chose;  that  is,  they  invoked  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  Various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Privy  Council  spoke,  “and  at  length  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
naughtan.”  Wodrow  does  not  quote  Alexander,  unfortunately,  but 
at  the  end  of  his  remarks  “the  King  was  pleased  to  say:  ‘You  are  indeed 
a  great  lawyer,  and  a  Highland  man.’  ” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Privy  Council  upheld  the  King’s 
prerogative  to  do  or  allow  to  be  done  whatever  pleased  him. 

Two  of  Alexander’s  letters  to  an  unidentified  friend,  found  in  the 
manuscript  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  give  us  an  account  of  a 
shooting  affray  on  the  night  of  March  31 -April  1,  1671  at  Inveraray. 
Members  of  the  Campbell  clan  were  so  stirred  that  Alexander  feared  a 
lynching;  this  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevent.  The  two  letters  follow: 

Dundurav,  Apryll  1  [1671]. 

Much  honored,  I  fynd  it  my  deutie  to  advertyse  youe  of  ane  sad  accident 
that  is  latlie  falline  out  at  Inveraray.  Your  coussine,  Collonell  Meinzies,  was 
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yesternight  drinking  with  the  Laird  of  Lochineall  and  young  Lochbuy. 
Being  eftir  cups,  Lochbuy  offered  to  beat  the  Collonell.  The  candill  went 
out,  ther  was  ane  pistoll  discharged,  and  Lochineall  was  shott  deid  through 
the  heide.  When  the  candill  was  lighted,  Lochbuy  and  Inchonnell,  being 
Lochineall’s  sons  in  laue,  thought  to  have  killed  the  Collonell,  but  Inerliver 
and  other  Gentellmen  who  were  present  did  not  permitt  theme.  My  Lord 
[Earl  of  Argyll]  was  advertysed,  who  cam  presentlie  and  apprehended  all 
the  company:  Collonell  Meinzies  denyes  the  fact,  but  it  is  geiven  out  that 
he  is  the  actor,  the  most  pairt  of  the  name  of  Campbell  ar  to  be  att  Inveraray 
this  night.  I  feire  the  Collonell  will  gett  hearde  measure  if  ther  be  not  ane 
tymlie  preventione.  I  sent  twyce  this  morneing  to  try  iff  any  might  have 
accesse  to  hime,  but  all  to  noe  purpose.  I  wish  ye  wold  presentlie  obtaine 
ane  ordour  from  my  Lord  Chanclor  to  bring  Collonell  Meinzies  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  his  try  all;  for  iff  he  suffer  ane  jury  att  Inveraray  youe  may  con¬ 
clude  hime  lost.  And  in  the  meane  tyme  it  wer  goode  that  sume  advocatt 
were  sent  hither  in  all  heast  to  see  faire  play;  possiblie  my  Lord  may  not 
prove  wiolent,  yeite  I  feire  the  worst.  I  beg  ane  thousand  pardones  for 
presuming  to  prescry ve  rules  to  your  Lordship;  my  interest  makes  me  com- 
mitt  such  impertinences.  I  have  not  advertysed  his  Lady  but  I  wish  youe 
cause  sume  friende  doe  it.  I  shall  add  noe  more,  but  that  I  ame,  much  honored, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

A.  MacNachtane. 

Dundarab,  Apryll  i,  Att  ten  acloak  at  night. 

Much  honored,  Since  the  wryting  of  my  last  I  have  I  thank  God  re- 
ceaved  good  newis.  Ane  servant  of  Collonell  Meinzies  called  McGrigor, 
is  found  to  be  the  actor.  He  hes  confest  the  slaughter,  and  declares  that  he 
did  it  without  the  advyce  of  any  persone;  but  being  drunk,  as  they  wer 
all,  and  seeing  Lochbuy  offering  to  abuse  his  master,  he  shot  att  him  with 
ane  littill  short  peice  he  caryed  loadined  with  draps.  He  missed  Lochbuy 
and  killed  Lochineall.  The  yung  mane  being  informed  that  his  master  was 
accused  for  the  slaughter  did  most  ingenouslie,  without  examinatione, 
acknowledg  the  guilt,  whereupon  he  was  taken  out  of  the  tolbuith  wher 
he  was  prissoner  to  the  [Earl’s]  castell  and  putt  in  irones.  Howevir  I  wish 
Collonell  Meinzies  wer  gottine  out  upon  bale,  leist  he  be  wronged,  but  I 
hop  being  my  Lords  prissoner  he  will  protect  hime.  I  will  as  yeit  indeavor 
to  fynd  out  sume  way  to  heire  frome  the  Collonell,  and  will  advertyse  yowe 
of  all  he  desyres;  but  it  is  requisit  yowe  send  doune  sume  understanding 
mane  who  may  have  accesse  to  hime. 

I  shall  add  noe  mor,  but  that  I  ame, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

A.  MacNachtane. 

One  of  the  original  letters  is  now  in  the  collections  at  Dunderave. 
The  two  throw  more  light  on  the  character  of  Alexander  MacNauchtan 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  discovered  about  him.  They  show  a 
civilized  man  with  active  compassion  for  a  friend  in  danger,  hurrying 
to  advise  a  cousin  to  retain  counsel  and  to  intervene  with  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  to  get  the  innocent  imprisoned  man  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  whims  of  an  unpredictable  Earl.  The  ingenu¬ 
ous  confession  of  the  loyal  servant  MacGregor  he  did  not  depend  upon 
to  save  Colonel  Menzies  from  the  wrath  of  infuriated  Campbells. 

Alexander  long  was  addressed  as  Colonel,  and  at  some  time  we  cannot 
fix  upon,  Charles  n  knighted  him.  We  do  not  know  how  much  time  he 
spent  at  court  in  London,  or  whether  he  was  close  to  the  intimate  circle 
of  profligates  that  surrounded  the  King.  He  was  much  in  Argyll,  and 
his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  of  courtiers  who  reveled  and 
played  at  the  palace.  We  may  surmise  that  he  was  of  a  more  serious  and 
sober  type. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Charles  n  moved  to  reward  Sir  Alexander 
for  his  long  service,  so  costly  to  his  private  interest,  by  appointing  him 
heritable  sheriff  of  Argyll.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  King’s  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  was  unfriendly  to  Sir  Alexander;  con¬ 
sidering  the  Duke’s  mean  nature  and  record  for  treachery,  this  fact  in 
itself  recommends  MacNauchtan  to  posterity.  Lauderdale  blocked  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  appointment. 

Sir  Alexander  could  not  have  been  present  when  John  Evelyn  paid 
a  visit  one  evening  within  a  week  of  the  King’s  death  in  February  1685. 
Evelyn  kept  a  diary  second  in  interest  only  to  that  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
and  in  it  he  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  what  he  had  seen: 

“I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming 
and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being 
Sunday  evening)  which  this  day  sennight  I  was  witness  of;  the  King 
sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland  and 
Mazarin,  etc.,  a  French  boy  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery, 
while  about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons 
were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £ 2,000  in  gold 
before  them;  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made 
reflections  with  astonishment.  Six  days  later,  was  all  in  the  dust.” 

Sir  Alexander  must  have  come  to  the  end  of  his  life  only  a  short  while 
before  the  death  of  the  King  in  1685.  On  September  23,  1684  a  process 
of  “horning”  was  issued  against  him  for  non-payment  of  a  bond  for 
1,000  merks.  ( Argyll  Hornings ,  Vol.  11.)  Charles  11,  it  is  related  in  clan 
histories,  gave  an  order  for  his  burial  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Crown 
expense.  The  burden  of  debt  pressed  hard  upon  Sir  Alexander  in  his 
final  years  at  Dunderave,  but  it  did  not  rob  him  of  honor. 
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a  fter  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander,  it  was  the  fate  of  his  son  John 
/\.MacNauchtan  as  chief  eventually  to  stand  by  helplessly  at  the 
liquidation  of  the  fortunes  of  his  clan  in  Argyll.  The  fall  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty  in  the  Revolution  of  1688-89  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster.  The  finishing  strokes  were  delivered  by  the  Campbells,  who 
returned  to  ascendancy  with  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange  as  King. 

Sir  Alexander  had  a  younger  brother  John,  as  well  as  a  son  of  the 
same  name.  We  cannot  be  sure  in  some  instances  which  John  figured  in 
events  recorded  before  1685,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  heir  to  the  chief 
usually  was  meant.  Let  us  venture  that  it  was  his  uncle  who  was  involved 
in  a  high-spirited  adventure  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Edinburgh  on  7th  December  1665.  (RPC,  3d  series,  Vol.  n, 
pp.  1 12  ff.)  Proud  Scots  had  great  capacity  for  indignation  and  when 
they  suffered  they  sought  passionately  to  get  even.  Here  is  the  record: 

Complaint  by  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirletoun,  knight,  the  King’s  Advocate 
[prosecutor],  and  Malcolm  McKellar  of  Kilblane  and  Colin  Campbell  of 
Lochinell,  sheriff-depute  of  Argyll,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  carrying  hagbuts,  guns, 
and  pistols,  John  McNauchton,  Henry  Oneill  and  Art  Oconeill,  his  servants, 
daily  go  up  and  down  the  country  armed  with  guns  and  pistols;  and  “in 

speciall  the  said  John  McNauchtan,  upon  the - day  of  Apryle  last,  did 

repair  to  the  toune  of  Inveraray,  at  leist  to  the  Brigend  [bridge-end]  theroff, 
accompanied  with  the  saids  other  persons  and  diverse  others  as  his  servants 
and  attendents,  all  armed  and  boddin  in  feir  of  weir,  with  hagbutts,  pistolls, 
gunes,  and  other  weaponis  invasive  .  .  .  the  said  John  McNauchtan,  at  the 
Brigend  of  Inveraray,  called  the  Old  Kirk,  in  a  most  violent  and  insolent 
way  did  assault  the  said  Malcolm  McKellar,  who  was  neither  doeing  nor 
fearing  any  harme,  gave  him  many  cruell  stroaks  and  beat  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.” 

The  record  relates  further  that  on  October  30th  Oneill  and  Oconeill, 
coming  to  the  house  of  the  Laird  of  McCleod  where  Colin  Campbell 
and  John  McNaughton  were  sitting,  aimed  weapons  through  the  door 
at  Campbell.  The  servants  were  disarmed  by  Donald  McCleod;  then 
with  their  master  they  were  locked  up  in  the  Inveraray  tolbooth.  The 
Privy  Council  decided  John  should  continue  to  stay  in  the  tolbooth 
until  he  gave  bond  to  keep  the  peace  and  paid  each  of  the  witnesses  one 
dollar.  The  Spanish  rix  dollar  then  current  in  Scotland  probably  was 
meant.  The  record  shows  that  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  John  was 
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under  civil  action  for  debt,  and  it  is  possible  his  behavior  was  provoked 
by  pressure  from  creditors. 

John,  heir  to  the  chief  ship,  married  in  1 68  3  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  family  of  twenty- 
seven  children.  The  marriage  contract  was  dated  December  6th. 

While  Sir  Alexander  MacNauchtan  of  Dunderave  was  known  to  be 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  royal  cause,  there  may  have  been  some  slight 
misgiving  about  his  son  John.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  had  been  convicted  of 
treason  in  1681  and  had  fled  to  Holland  to  save  his  head  and  to  plan  a 
rebellious  invasion  of  Scotland  in  the  Protestant  cause.  His  designs  were 
known,  and  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner  to  Argyll 
to  require  the  possibly  disaffected  —  that  is,  those  presumed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Earl’s  purposes  and  opposed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Catholic  Duke  of  York  —  to  give  bonds  insuring  conformity  and  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Crown. 

In  a  long  list  of  Argyllshire  men  required  in  August  1684  to  give 
bonds,  appearing  in  RPC  (3d  series,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  326-7),  we  find  these 
entries: 

Item,  Archbald  Campbell  of  Stracurr,  principall,  and  John  McNaughtone 
of  that  Ilk,  cautioner,  penaltie  £  6,000. 

Item ,  be  James  Campbell,  pro  vest  of  Kilmore,  principall,  and  Archbald 
Campbell  of  Strachure  and  John  McNaughtoune  of  that  Ilk,  cau¬ 
tioners,  penaltie  £ 6,666  13  4. 

Item ,  be  John  McNaughtone  of  that  Ilk,  principall  and  Archbald  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Stracur,  cautioner,  penalty  ;£  6,000. 

Assuming  that  Sir  Alexander  MacNauchtan  was  no  longer  living  in 
1685,  the  Laird  of  MacNauchtan  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Supply 
in  that  year  must  have  been  the  new  chief.  In  1 686  “John  Macnaughton” 

After  the  death  of  Charles  11  in  1685  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
became  King  James  11.  The  course  of  history  might  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  different  had  James  been  a  moderate  Protestant  instead  of  an 
avowed  Catholic.  Had  he  also  been  a  moderate  ruler,  with  less  of  the 
old  Stewart  passion  to  dominate  the  realm,  the  Stewart  dynasty  might 
have  lasted  indefinitely.  Protestant  England  rose  against  him,  drove  him 
to  France  in  December  1688,  and  installed  William  of  Orange  and  his 
wife  Mary  in  1689. 

We  may  only  guess  at  all  the  complex  emotions  that  were  stirring  in 
John  MacNauchtan’s  mind  through  this  period.  He  had  been  obliged  in 
1684  to  give  caution  in  £6,000  that  he  would  not  aid  in  a  Protestant 
revolt  planned  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  While  always  loyal  to  the  Stewarts 
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in  a  political  sense,  he  may  have  been  something  of  a  Covenanter  in 
spirit. 

Before  James  fled  England  he  gave  John  MacNauchtan  a  commission 
as  a  Colonel  of  Infantry,  which  he  presented  to  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
chief  Jacobite  military  leader.  Claverhouse  did  not  make  a  place  for 
John  in  his  forces,  but  kept  the  commission  in  his  own  custody.  James 
also  had  elevated  Claverhouse,  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Graham,  Viscount 
Dundee,  and  Lieutenant  General  of  his  forces. 

After  the  flight  of  James,  John  MacNauchtan  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Laird  of  MacFarlane  asking  him  to  advise  the  Privy  Council  of  his  wish 
to  serve  Scotland  as  a  Colonel.  (RPC,  3d  series,  Vol.  xm,  p.  554.)  Mac¬ 
Farlane  handed  the  letter  to  the  Council,  and  it  was  read  and  considered. 
To  have  been  associated  in  any  way  with  Viscount  Dundee,  who  then 
had  possession  of  John’s  commission,  was  not  helpful  to  MacNauchtan 
at  that  time,  as  the  Jacobite  leader  was  active  in  opposing  William  of 
Orange.  A  commission  from  James  necessarily  had  little  or  no  validity 
after  the  King  had  departed,  but  John  perhaps  hoped  his  request  for  a 
chance  to  serve  would  be  granted  anyway.  After  consideration,  the 
Privy  Council  drily  “ordains  the  said  letter  to  be  keeped  by  the  Clarks  of 
Councill.” 

His  overture  having  been  brushed  aside,  John  presently  was  in  arms 
with  the  Viscount.  Dundee  raised  a  Highland  army  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  fading  Stewart  cause,  and  MacNauchtan  undertook  to  enlist  fifty 
of  his  clansmen  to  participate.  The  objective  of  the  Highland  army  was 
to  threaten  the  Lowlands  and  to  retain  Scotland  at  least  for  James.  Gen¬ 
eral  MacKay,  called  by  Bishop  Burnet  “the  piousest  man  I  ever  knew  in 
a  military  way,”  was  sent  with  3,000  infantrymen  and  four  troops  of 
horse  to  stop  Dundee. 

The  rival  armies  met  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie 
on  July  27,  1689.  The  Highlanders  cut  the  Protestant  forces  to  pieces 
with  claymores,  and  General  MacKay  didn’t  stop  running  his  horse 
until  he  was  many  miles  away.  Jacobite  joy  in  victory  was  brief;  Dundee 
had  fallen,  and  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Highland  soldiers  was  not 
effective  without  good  leadership. 

On  August  27  th  the  Highlanders  under  General  Cannon  besieged 
Dunkeld.  Here  they  encountered  fighting  men  as  determined  as  Crom¬ 
well’s  Ironsides  in  a  regiment  of  the  sternest  sect  of  Presbyterians:  the 
Cameronians,  under  Colonel  Cleland.  Cannon’s  force  was  driven  away 
after  savage  fighting,  and  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tay 
was  thwarted.  That  was  the  end  of  effective  resistance  at  home  to  the 
revolution  against  the  Stewarts;  the  victory  at  Dunkeld  aligned  Scot- 
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land  on  the  side  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Cameronian  regiment  had 
won  so  much  glory  it  was  later  perpetuated  as  a  unit  in  the  British  Army. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  John  MacNauchtan  applied  to 
the  Privy  Council  for  service  as  a  Colonel  he  was  thinking  of  fighting 
the  Stewart  cause.  Scotland  was  in  ferment  at  the  time  with  the  final 
issue  of  its  allegiance  undetermined,  and  John  wished  only  to  be  on 
Scotland’s  side.  As  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  not  until  after  Dunkeld 
that  Scotland’s  course  became  clear. 

In  addition  to  giving  John  a  commission  in  his  last  weeks  as  King, 
James  also  had  ordered  restored  to  him  all  the  lands  formerly  belonging 
to  the  MacNauchtan  chiefs.  Douglas  says  John  received  from  the  King 
“a  Signature  wherein  all  the  lands  belonging  to  him  or  his  predecessors 
are  particularly  expressed:  also  a  commission  of  stewartry  and  heritable 
bailiary  over  all  the  said  lands.”  Had  the  Stewart  cause  prevailed  the 
MacNauchtan  lands  would  again  have  been  held  directly  of  the  King  as 
in  bygone  days.  In  the  circumstances  James’  orders  had  no  effect. 

In  France,  James  received  help  in  the  form  of  money  and  an  army, 
which  he  took  to  Ireland,  there  to  be  augmented.  His  determination 
to  fight  to  the  last  is  shown  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  John  MacNauchtan 
from  Dublin  Castle  on  November  30,  1689,  asking  John’s  further  aid 
at  whatever  expense  to  himself,  with  a  promise  of  repayment  from  for¬ 
feitures.  This  letter  is  found  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers ,  1689- 
1691,  edited  by  Leslie  Melville  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  331: 

JAMES  R. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  We  greet  you  well.  The  constant  loyaltie  of 
yourself  e  and  ff  amily,  has  been  all  allong  soe  well  known  to  us,  that  wee  cann 
never  doubt  the  continuance  of  your  endeavours  for  our  service.  And  now 
that  God  appears  soe  signally  to  bless  our  endeavours  everie  where,  and 
that  such  of  our  enemies  that  durst  not  encounter  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
he  has  by  want  and  distemper  destroyed,  we  expect  that  you  and  everie 
brave  and  honest  man  will,  with  your  freinds  and  followers,  rise  and  lay 
hold  of  so  great  a  providence;  and  tho  the  fforces  you  raise  for  our  service 
may  engadge  you  in  an  expence  farr  beyond  what  you  are  provided  for,  yett 
we  hope  you  will  not  decline  the  charge,  nor  refuse  to  undergo  the  difficul¬ 
ties;  since  all  things,  both  at  home  and  abroade,  seem  to  conspire  to  putt  us 
soone  into  such  a  condition  as  will  not  onely  enable  us  to  satisfy  the  debt 
our  ffreinds  have  contracted  upon  our  accompt,  but  also  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  by  particullar  marks  of  our  ffavor. 

We  have  therefore  resolved  to  send  immediately  our  richt  trusty  and 
richt  well  beloved  the  Earle  of  Seafort  to  head  his  freinds  and  followers; 
and  as  soone  as  the  season  will  permit  the  shipping  of  horse,  our  richt  trusty 
and  intirely  beloved  naturall  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwicke,  with  considerable 
succors  to  your  assistance,  which  the  present  good  posture  of  our  affaires 
here  will  allow  us  to  spare;  and  wee  doe  assure  you  that  the  success  wee 
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hope  for  from  this  and  your  endeavours  shall  be  acceptable  to  us,  for  nothing 
more  than  that  thereby  wee  shall  shew  you  our  gratitude,  not  onely  by 
protecting  you  in  your  religion,  laws,  and  libertyes,  as  wee  have  already 
promissed,  but  by  rewarding  your  and  each  mans  meritt  in  particular,  out 
of  such  forfeitures  as  shall  come  to  us  by  the  unaturall  rebellion  of  the  rest 
of  our  subjects  there. 

We  must,  above  all  things,  recommend  unto  you  a  thorough  union 
amongst  yourselves,  and  a  due  obedience  to  your  superior  officers,  and  that 
you  look  with  the  greatest  indignation  upon  any  body  that,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  shall  goe  about  to  disunite  you,  such  an  one  being  a 
more  dangerous  enemie  to  our  interest,  than  those  that  appeare  in  open 
armes  against  us. 

We  refer  to  the  bearer  to  give  you  a  full  accompt  of  our  fforce,  and  the 
present  condition  to  our  enimies,  which  is  such  as  will  putt  our  affaires  here 
soon  out  of  all  doubt;  and  soe  we  bidd  you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our 
Courte  at  Dublin  Castle,  the  last  day  of  November  1689,  and  in  the  fifth 
yeare  of  our  reigne. 

By  his  Majesties  Command. 

To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  THE  LAIRD  OF  McNAUGHTEN. 

In  a  later  chapter  it  will  appear  that  James  Stewart’s  fortunes  already 
had  crumpled  at  the  failure  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  although  the 
war  still  was  continuing.  We  may  surmise  that  when  James’  messenger 
brought  the  letter,  John  MacNauchtan  summoned  clansmen  and  friends 
to  hear  the  news  from  Ireland,  and  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to 
help  James.  Nothing  in  fact  could  be  done. 

Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  the  Campbells  were  rising  from  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  recent  years;  their  clan  was  destined  to  remain  thereafter  in 
power.  The  eighth  Earl  (and  Marquis)  of  Argyll  had  been  beheaded  in 
1661;  the  ninth  Earl  had  lost  his  head  in  1685  in  consequence  of  an 
attempted  revolt  against  James  n.  His  son  Archibald,  who  was  in  1701 
to  become  the  first  Duke  of  Argyll,  sought  to  have  his  father’s  attainder 
removed.  When  unsuccessful  he  went  to  Holland  to  join  William  of 
Orange  and  to  become  an  active  promoter  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688-89. 
The  success  of  the  revolt  brought  him  to  the  top  in  Scotland;  he  was 
appointed  one  of  three  by  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  to  offer 
the  crown  to  William  and  to  tender  the  coronation  oath.  In  due  course 
his  title  and  estates  were  restored  by  Parliament  and  he  was  deputed  to 
bring  into  subjection  to  himself  and  the  new  King  the  clans  still  loyal 
to  the  Stewart  dynasty.  When  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  held  out, 
he  organized  the  massacre  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  Highlands. 

It  was  with  this  tenth  Earl  of  Argyll  that  John  MacNauchtan  now 
had  to  deal.  In  1689  the  Campbells  presented  to  the  government  of 
William  and  Mary  an  account  of  “depredations”  committed  against 
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their  clan  and  lands  by  unfriendly  neighbors  in  1685.  In  this  there  was 
an  item  of  ^2,727:6:8  Scots  for  cattle  and  other  moveable  goods  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  John  MacNauchtan  and  accomplices  from  the  estate 
of  the  Captain  of  Carrick  on  Lochgoilside. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  on  July  14, 1 690  passed  a  decree  of  forfeiture 
against  all  the  chiefs  and  other  Jacobite  leaders,  including  “the  Laird  of 
Mcnaughtoun”;  the  “lybell”  against  “McNaughtane”  was  proved.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  step  was  taken  to  seize  the  MacNauchtan 
lands  so  declared  forfeited;  the  Campbells  had  more  direct  measures 
available  to  get  them.  All  the  clans  except  the  MacDonalds  had  taken 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  William  and  Mary  by  January  1,  1692,  and 
had  been  forgiven  their  trespasses.  In  1 704  the  “Laird  of  McNaughtoun” 
was  again  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  Argyllshire. 

With  the  implacable  tenth  Earl  now  holding  Argyll  in  his  grasp, 
doom  was  approaching  the  Clan  MacNauchtan  and  its  possessions.  In 
1 695  a  process  that  must  have  resembled  a  modern  foreclosure  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Archibald  Campbell,  brother  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Duncrost, 
against  “the  lands  of  McNachtane.”  In  1696,  a  homing  was  pressed  “at 
the  instance  of  John  Ritchie,  merchant  burgess  of  Glasgow,  against 
John  McNauchtan,  brother  german  to  the  Laird  of  McNauchtan,  for 
a  bond  dated  1st  September,  167 2,  for  ,£86:12:0  Scots.”  This  homing  is 
registered  as  of  May  30, 1 696,  in  the  P articular  Register  of  Hornings  and 
Inhibitions  for  Argyll  (Register  House,  Edinburgh),  Vol.  hi,  folio  15. 

The  Laird  when  the  bond  had  been  executed  in  1 672  was  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  it  follows  that  the  object  of  the  1696  horning  was  his  brother 
John.  It  is  still  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  this  brother 
and  Sir  Alexander’s  son  John,  who  was  Laird  in  1 696. 

We  come  to  what  must  have  been  the  principal  and  perhaps  final 
blow  against  the  MacNauchtan  estates.  Reference  has  been  made  to  a 
process  of  foreclosure  in  1695.  We  find  this  record  of  further  action  in 
Argyll  Hornings ,  Vol.  hi,  folio  74: 

January  23rd,  1701.  Inhibition  at  the  instance  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
brother  german  to  Colin  Campbell  of  Duncrost,  against  John  McNachtan 
of  Dunderaw,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Alexander  McNachtan  of 
Dunderaw,  and  the  deceased  Malcolm  McNachtan  of  Dunderaw,  his  grand¬ 
father,  for  a  debt  in  a  bond  granted  for  17,000  merks  by  the  deceased  Archi¬ 
bald,  Marquis  of  Argyle,  with  the  said  deceased  Malcolm  McNachtan  as 
cautioner,  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  brother  german  of  the  deceased  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  whom  failing  to  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Kilpunt,  dated  5th  July  1645,  and  the  said  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  granted 
bond  of  corroboration  to  Janet  Gray,  widow  of  George  Campbell,  bailie 
of  the  Canongate,  for  ^13,736:13:4:  and  on  31st  January  1673  she  assigned 
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the  same  to  Mr.  George  Campbell,  indweller  in  the  Canongate,  who  ap¬ 
prised  the  lands  of  Kilpunt  and  McNachtane  and  others  for  this  debt,  and 
by  contract  the  said  Mr.  George  Campbell  disponed  [assigned]  the  lands 
of  McNachtane  to  James  Campbell  of  Kilpunt  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
bailie  of  Strabrock,  and  they  again,  in  1 695,  sold  the  lands  of  McNachtane 
to  the  complainer.  Service  was  made  upon  John  McNachtan  in  the  Abbey 
of  Holyroodhouse. 

A  bit  of  delving  into  the  manners  and  legal  customs  of  the  period 
helps  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  this  difficult-sounding  document, 
and  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  dramatic  events  that  marked  the  fall 
of  the  MacNauchtan  fortunes. 

Learning  that  Archibald  Campbell  was  planning  to  strike,  John  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan  acted  in  the  only  way  possible  to  escape  imprisonment  for 
debt,  if  caught.  A  Parliamentary  Act  of  1 696  had  provided  that  a  debtor 
in  danger  of  bodily  seizure  might  take  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Holy¬ 
roodhouse  in  the  Canongate  just  below  the  city  limits  of  Edinburgh. 
There  he  might  remain  safe  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  for  a  longer  period 
if  he  entered  his  name  in  a  book  kept  by  the  bailie  of  the  Abbey. 

So  John  hastened  to  Edinburgh  in  January  1701,  perhaps  in  constant 
apprehension  of  being  overtaken.  We  may  imagine  his  having  some 
food  in  a  secluded  place,  or  perhaps  in  the  home  of  some  friend,  and 
then  making  a  dash  down  the  High  street  into  the  Canongate,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Abbey.  With  eyes  alert  for  a  Campbell  or  a  law  officer, 
it  is  certain  he  would  not  dally  near  the  old  tolbooth. 

Although  safe  from  imprisonment,  John  was  served  in  the  Abbey 
with  an  inhibition  or  injunction  by  Archibald  Campbell,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  him  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  his  lands  in  Argyll. 
Proclamation  of  the  document  was  at  the  same  time  made  at  the  market 
cross  of  Inveraray,  warning  all  to  have  no  dealings  with  John  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan  until  Campbell  had  finished  with  him. 

We  recall  from  what  has  been  related  earlier  that  in  1645  John’s 
grandfather,  Malcolm  MacNauchtan,  indorsed  the  bond  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  whom  he  served  as  chamberlain  for  lands  in  Kintyre.  The 
Campbell  who  made  the  loan  of  17,000  merks  to  the  Marquis  passed 
the  bond  along  to  other  Campbells,  who  eventually  brought  action  in 
1695  against  the  lands  of  John  MacNauchtan,  grandson  of  the  obliging 
indorser.  The  claim  had  grown  considerably  in  fifty  years  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  accumulated  interest. 

The  lands  had  been  “sold”  in  1695  to  Archibald  Campbell,  the  com¬ 
plainer  first  named,  but  the  process  had  not  yet  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  title.  Campbell  is  presumed  to  have  heard  that  John  meant  to  raise 
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money  on  his  lands  or  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  and 
it  is  conceivable  he  made  threats  to  have  John  flung  into  prison.  So  John 
fled  to  the  Abbey,  escaped  imprisonment,  and  accepted  service  of  the 
document  of  inhibition  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  stages  of 
downfall. 

Why  was  the  debt  not  collected  from  the  tenth  Earl  of  Argyll,  who 
had  inherited  the  patrimony  of  his  grandfather,  the  Marquis  who  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money?  Why  were  lands  of  the  grandson  of  the  indorser 
seized  and  held?  In  1701,  when  the  inhibition  or  injunction  was  served 
upon  John  MacNauchtan  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  the  tenth 
Earl  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  first  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  had  ample 
means  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  minor  Campbells.  Why  didn’t  he? 
Perhaps  the  minor  Campbells  were  afraid  of  him.  He  may  have  held  that 
the  attainder  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  both  executed  for  treason, 
removed  any  obligation  from  him  to  pay  any  part  of  his  grandfather’s 
debts.  John  MacNauchtan,  Laird  of  Dunderave,  had  been  on  the  losing 
side  when  the  Stewart  dynasty  collapsed,  and  he  lacked  power  and 
influence  to  prevent  the  Campbells  from  despoiling  him.  And  they  did 
it,  thoroughly. 

Writing  at  some  time  between  1720  and  1740,  Nisbet  said:  “The 
present  Laird  of  MacNauchtan  is  in  possession  of  no  part  of  his  estate, 
the  same  being  evicted  some  years  ago  by  creditors  for  sums  no  way 
equivalent  to  the  value  thereof,  and  there  being  no  diligence  [legal 
process  for  recovery]  used  for  relief  thereof,  it  went  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  family.” 

Other  interesting  traditions  of  the  later  period  of  the  MacNauchtans 
in  Glenshira  are  related  in  Records  of  Argyll.  The  Campbells  became 
Protestants  at  the  Reformation  while  the  more  conservative  Mac¬ 
Nauchtans  continued  for  a  while  in  the  old  faith.  The  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  people  of  the  glen  were  approached  by  paths  on  either  side 
of  the  Water  of  Shira,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics  shot  darts  and 
arrows  at  each  other  across  the  stream.  Even  the  clergy  carried  weapons 
with  which  to  defend  themselves.  “The  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  glen  were  followers  of  MacNauchtan;  the  Protestants 
were  followers  of  Argyll.” 

“Down  to  the  time  when  MacNauchtan  left,”  we  read  further,  “no 
sheep  could  be  kept  at  large  on  the  moors,  on  account  of  the  country 
being  overrun  with  wild  animals.”  The  last  MacNauchtan  chief  kept  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Ben  Buie  and  Ben-an-tean  as  a  deer  forest,  under  the 
protection  of  a  ranger  or  forester  named  Turner.  To  this  trusty  guardian 
of  the  deer  he  “feued  off”  or  sold  as  superior  the  farm  of  Drumlee. 
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John  MacNauchtan’s  first  wife  as  earlier  noted  was  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy.  The  elder  of  their  two  sons,  Alexan¬ 
der,  a  Captain  in  Queen  Anne’s  Guards,  was  killed  on  an  expedition  to 
Vigo,  Spain,  in  1702.  He  left  no  children.  The  second  son  was  another 
John  MacNauchtan,  who  became  a  collector  of  customs  at  Anstruther 
and  an  inspector  general.  The  most  interesting  and  romantic  of  all  the 
legends  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan  have  been  woven  about  this  man, 
who  in  his  own  time  may  have  regarded  himself  as  the  last  of  a  great 
line,  condemned  to  obscurity  and  to  blame  for  his  quite  unusual  experi¬ 
ences  in  marriage.  The  chapter  to  follow  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  he  is  deserving  of  blame  or  of  sympathy. 

The  last  chief  may  have  been  allowed  to  stay  on  for  a  while  at  his  lost 
castle  of  Dunderave,  or  he  may  have  been  summarily  evicted  by  the 
Campbells.  His  daughter  Christian  married  Hugh  Fraser  of  Kissog,  a 
Colonel  of  the  Guards,  who  was  killed  while  fighting  in  Flanders.  The 
Frasers  had  a  daughter,  Henrietta,  who  married  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of 
Alva. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  John  married  Florence,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  MacDonald  of  Slate.  No  heir  came  of  this  second  marriage. 
The  direct  senior  line  of  the  MacNauchtans  of  Fraoch  Eilean,  Dubh- 
loch,  and  Dunderave  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  clan  was  by  no  means  finished  in  Scotland,  however.  Others  of 
the  name  continued  living  in  Perthshire  and  Argyll,  and  many  sons  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  American  colonies  and  to  various  other  places  about  the 
world.  A  strong  branch  had  been  established  in  Antrim  by  Shane  Dhu. 
The  chiefship  presently  was  revived,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
it  will  be  passed  on  to  heirs  for  indefinite  periods  of  time.  The  disaster 
in  Argyll  about  1700  was  only  an  interruption  and  a  diversion  of  the 
stream  of  clan  vitality. 


y.  Legend  of  the  Cheated  Bridegroom 


Folklore  softens  and  glamorizes  many  of  the  hard  facts  of  history. 

Thus  the  tale  of  the  decline  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan 
and  the  loss  of  their  lands  by  foreclosure  has  been  mellowed  and  tinted 
in  romantic  colors  by  the  poetic  legend  of  a  deceived  lover  and  the 
sweetheart  who  would  not  give  him  up.  The  ancient  estates  were  not 
roughly  seized  by  grasping  claimants,  according  to  the  tradition  related 
by  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  in  his  Records  of  Argyll;  they  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  his  great  love  by  young  John  MacNauchtan. 

The  basic  truth  of  the  legend  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  most  of  the 
details  are  essentially  correct.  The  tale  has  been  passed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter:  women  of  the  Highlands  never  tire  of  accounts  of 
thwarted  loves  that  are  triumphant  in  the  end,  and  of  heartbreaks  that 
are  never  mended.  Turning  to  the  Records  of  Argyll,  published  by 
Blackwoods  in  Edinburgh  in  1885,  we  shall  examine  Lord  Campbell’s 
version  and  the  additional  material  supplied  by  Alexander  Carmichael 
in  the  appendix. 

At  some  time  not  long  before  1720,  John  MacNauchtan,  younger 
son  of  the  last  Laird  of  Dunderave,  fell  in  love  with  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  and  his  affection  was  warmly 
returned.  Sir  James  had  eight  daughters,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  their  collective  chances  of  matrimony  if  he  married  them  off 
in  order,  the  eldest  first.  Jane,  the  first  daughter,  loved  John  as  much 
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as  her  sister  did,  or  at  least  she  wished  just  as  ardently  to  marry  him.  She 
was  plainer,  and  no  doubt  dreaded  the  idea  of  being  left  behind. 

For  reasons  well  known  to  young  people  in  love,  John  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart  were  not  at  all  moved  by  Sir  James’  canny  logic.  They  insisted 
upon  being  married,  and  the  father  at  length  agreed.  But  Maclan  the 
Brindled,  as  his  Celtic  neighbors  called  him,  had  an  idea  in  reserve. 

It  was  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  have  weddings  in  the  evening, 
and  to  make  great  celebrations  of  them,  with  wine  and  stronger  waters 
flowing  briskly,  and  with  pipe  music  and  dancing  keeping  spirits  high 
until  late  hours.  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  Maclan  the  Brindled 
kept  the  bridegroom’s  cup  so  well  filled  that  he  became  so  gaily  muddled 
he  perhaps  could  not  distinguish  one  veiled  girl  from  another.  John 
trusted  his  new  father-in-law,  as  so  many  MacNauchtans  had  previously 
trusted  Campbells. 

The  marriage  ceremony  evidently  was  performed  without  disturbing 
incident,  in  an  atmosphere  of  festivity.  The  bride  no  doubt  wore  a 
heavy  veil,  and  John  was  not  the  man  to  lift  an  edge  of  it  to  see  who 
might  be  concealed  behind  it.  Had  he  looked,  he  would  have  found 
Jane.  Future  generations  may  continue  to  wonder  where  and  how 
Maclan  the  Brindled  had  hidden  the  true  bride. 

Here  was  a  lass  of  mettle  and  spirit,  as  you  shall  later  see,  and  nothing 
less  than  a  heavily  locked  dungeon  could  have  kept  her  from  her  rightful 
place  at  the  altar. 

Lord  Campbell  relates  that  the  dancing  continued  until  midnight; 
“then  the  bridesmaids  took  away  the  bride  and  put  her  to  bed,  after 
which  the  bridesmen  took  away  the  bridegroom  and  put  him  to  bed, 
and  carried  away  the  candle.  .  .  .  Having  been  put  to  bed  as  described, 
McNaughton  did  not  notice  the  deception  until  morning.” 

Came  the  dawn,  as  they  say  in  Hollywood.  The  bridegroom  opened 
his  sleepy  eyes,  took  one  look,  and  probably  groaned.  If  a  natural  man, 
his  first  thought  must  have  been  for  his  lost  sweetheart,  either  crying 
her  eyes  out  or  storming  like  a  young  lioness  in  a  locked  cell.  Perhaps 
John  cursed  himself  for  his  stupidity  in  accepting  so  much  wine  from 
the  perfidious  hand  of  Maclan  the  Wily.  Lord  Campbell  recounts  the 
scene  in  the  breakfast  room,  in  which  he  makes  a  MacNauchtan  behave 
with  the  proper  docility  in  the  presence  of  a  Campbell.  It  went  off 
airily: 

“On  coming  to  breakfast  he  [John]  remarked  that  there  had  been  a 
mistake  made  last  night.  Ardkinglas,  however,  excused  himself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  customary  for  the  eldest  daughter  to  get  married  first, 
and  that  she  would  make  as  good  a  wife  as  her  sister.” 
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And  that  was  that!  With  that  dreadful  sense  of  responsibility  of  a 
general  nature  that  has  afflicted  or  ornamented  (according  to  how  you 
look  at  it)  men  of  the  Clan  MacNauchtan  since  the  earliest  recorded 
times,  John  accepted  the  fact  he  had  married  a  wife  and  that  he  would 
have  to  take  care  of  her.  Instead  of  knocking  down  the  Brindled  one 
and  stalking  out  of  the  place,  John  sat  down  and  ate  his  breakfast  like  a 
little  man.  Then  he  took  his  unwanted  bride  home  to  Dunderave,  or 
more  likely  to  a  cottage  in  Glenshira.  This  was  after  the  foreclosure, 
we  must  remember.  We  are  not  told  how  Jane  was  taking  the  events 
of  the  morning,  but  she  no  doubt  was  assuring  herself  complacently  that 
she  had  got  her  man,  and  that  Little  Sister  could  go  jump  into  the  loch. 
Then,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Campbell,  “when  she  was  near  her  confine¬ 
ment  her  sister  came  to  attend  her.” 

That  was  another  mistake,  in  a  way,  considering  the  sister’s  inde¬ 
structible  spirit.  Denied  the  fulfilment  of  their  romance  in  marriage  by 
an  arbitrary  father,  the  lovers  found  their  way  into  each  other’s  arms. 
When  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas  discovered  he  was  to  have  a  second 
grandchild  he  was  furious,  and  caused  his  son-in-law  to  be  lodged  in 
prison  in  the  old  tower  of  Inveraray. 

John  MacNauchtan  was  visited  in  his  cell  by  his  true  love,  who 
brought  ropes  under  her  mantle  to  enable  him  to  escape  over  the  prison 
walls.  It  is  evident  she  had  made  all  the  arrangements  with  intelligent 
care:  “According  to  agreement,  she  and  a  lad  named  MacLean,  a  native 
of  Dunderave,  with  a  fisherman,  came  into  the  bay  below  the  old  tower 
of  Inveraray  in  McNaughton’s  barge  at  night.  Then  as  the  beautiful 
song  composed  by  Mrs.  McNaughton  [the  older  sister]  tells  us,  Mc- 
Naughton  escaped.”  The  words  of  the  Lament  will  appear  when  it 
comes  the  turn  of  the  abandoned  wife  to  receive  our  sympathy. 

John  and  his  sweetheart  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood.  Lord 
Campbell  says  they  went  to  Port  Rush  in  Ulster  to  be  married,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  this  story,  and  to  profess  lack  of  any  idea  as  to 
where  or  when  they  were  married.  John  became  a  collector  of  customs 
at  the  little  port  of  Anstruther  on  the  Fifeshire  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  achieved  dignity  and  respectability,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  Poetic  —  and  tragic  —  retribution  was  to  be  visited  upon 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglas  for  his  horrid  deception  on  the  fateful  wedding 
night.  We  must  let  Lord  Campbell  go  on  with  his  story: 

McNaughton  and  his  wife  No.  2  sent  their  eldest  daughter,  named  Jean  de 
la  Coeur  McNaughton,  to  Ardkinglas,  where  she  remained  all  her  days. 
Ardkinglas  brought  home  Mrs.  McNaughton  No.  1  and  her  son.  The  boy, 
it  is  said,  grew  to  be  a  promising  youth;  but  one  day  when  he  had  been  out 
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sailing  with  his  grandfather  in  an  open  barge,  he  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned  off  [the  lands  of]  Ardkinglas.  Some  time  after,  Ardkinglas  with 
his  own  son  and  heir  were  out  pleasure-sailing,  when  the  boat  was  upset 
and  both  were  thrown  into  the  water  [of  Loch  Fyne]  where  the  young 
McNaughton  had  been  drowned. 

When  a  boat  that  had  put  off  from  the  shore  to  the  rescue  was  getting 
near  them,  Ardkinglas  cried  to  them  to  save  the  young  man  first,  which 
they  did;  but  before  they  could  reach  him,  he  sank  and  was  drowned.  Then, 
it  is  said,  the  gossips  had  it  that  the  drowning  of  [Campbell  of]  Ardkinglas 
was  a  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  Providence  because  he  threw  young 
McNaughton  out  and  drowned  him,  so  that  he  and  his  heir  would  get  the 
McNaughton  estate.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he  would  drown  his 
own  grandson.  McNaughton  had  feued  off  Glenshira  [i.e.,  sold  as  superior 
with  the  right  to  collect  feu-duties  or  quit-rents]  before  he  left;  and  it  was 
said  that  [the  Duke  of]  Argyll  and  the  Hon.  John  Campbell  of  Mamore 
had  lent  McNaughton  money,  on  the  security  of  the  estate. 

Sir  James  Campbell’s  only  son,  survivor  of  the  boating  accident,  did 
not  inherit  Ardkinglas,  we  are  told.  He  may  have  died  before  coming 
of  age.  And  so  ended  the  direct  male  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Campbell 
family. 

Lord  Campbell  uses  the  story  of  the  flight  of  John  MacNauchtan  to 
explain  the  acquisition  of  all  the  MacNauchtan  estates  by  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Campbell  clan,  but  we  know  that  romance  had  no  part  in 
the  sad  and  sordid  business  of  the  foreclosures.  On  one  subject  we  may 
surmise  Lord  Campbell  was  on  sure  ground  when  he  wrote  his  book: 
his  careful  listing  of  the  MacNauchtan  properties  that  came  into  the 
possession  of  Campbells: 

Ardkinglas  got  the  estate  from  and  including  Dunderave  to  the  head  of 
Glenfyne.  Argyll  got  Ben  Buie  (Yellow  Hill)  and  Ben-an-tean,  and  the  feu- 
rent  or  superiority  of  all  Glenshira  and  part  of  Glenara;  Mamore  got  Arch- 
natrabh,  Stron,  and  Blair-uisdein  (Hugh’s  ground)  —  pronounced  Blair-ain 
—  a  farm  with  two  tenants  on  the  hillside  above  the  upper  end  of  Duloch 
[Dubh-loch],  east  side,  where  some  of  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Who  resided  in  Dunderave  after  McNaughton  left,  or  if 
anyone,  is  perhaps  not  known  now.  But  long  after,  Mamore  came  to  reside 
there,  and  found  [replenished]  Archnatrabh  himself,  and  resided  there  until 
he  became  Duke  [of  Argyll]. 

In  the  appendix  to  Records  of  Argyll ,  Alexander  Carmichael  tells  the 
story  of  the  marriage  and  flight  in  the  spirit  of  a  Celtic  poet  and  without 
any  matter-of-fact  consideration  of  seized  estates.  When  John  pro¬ 
tested  next  morning  at  the  mistake  made  at  the  altar,  he  relates,  “Camp¬ 
bell  of  Ardkinglas  told  him  that  it  would  be  unpropitious  for  the  rest 
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of  his  daughters  that  any  but  the  eldest  should  marry  first,  and  that 
there  were  too  many  of  them  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  whim  of  a  young 
man.” 

Another  version  of  the  story  he  presents  is  that  John  and  the  second 
daughter  actually  were  married,  that  the  bride  was  spirited  away  and 
confined,  and  that  the  eldest  daughter  was  substituted  in  the  marriage 
bed.  This  account  is  not  to  be  credited;  Maclan  the  Brindled  would 
hardly  have  risked  such  a  ruse  when  he  had  a  better  and  surer  one. 

Mr.  Carmichael  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  obtain  the  text  of  the 
MacNauchtan  Lament  composed  by  the  deserted  Jane,  and  but  for  his 
effort  the  poem  undoubtedly  would  have  been  lost.  He  went  to  Mrs. 
Livingston,  “a  respectable,  intelligent  woman  living  alone,  the  last  of 
her  kindred,”  in  a  small  cottage  at  Bunawe,  who  was  wont  “to  soothe 
her  loneliness  by  singing  to  herself  the  old  ballads,  songs,  lullabies,  and 
hymns  with  which  her  beloved  mother  used  to  soothe  her  own  child¬ 
hood  eyes  to  sleep”  nearly  eighty  years  before.  Mrs.  Livingston  recited 
for  Mr.  Carmichael  her  mother’s  version  of  the  story  of  the  wedding 
at  Ardkinglas  and  the  words  of  the  Lament,  all  of  which  he  wrote  down. 
The  wedding  story,  he  assures  us,  is  less  accurate  than  the  generally 
accepted  version  already  told  here,  but  we  shall  have  it  anyway,  just 
as  Mrs.  Livingston  recited  it: 

MacNaughtan  of  Dundaramh  married.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  face  nor  of  a  stately  form,  his  wife  was  endowed  with  nobility  of  mind, 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  deftness  of  hand,  that  endeared  her  to  all.  The  two 
were  happy  together  and  in  their  surroundings,  and  promised  themselves 
pleasure  and  joy.  Her  sister  came  to  visit  them.  This  young  lady  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  .  .  .  [her]  fairness  of  face  and  elegance  of  form  were  so 
singularly  fascinating  that  ...  no  eye  gazed  upon  her  without  seeking  to 
gaze  upon  her  again. 

Nevertheless  a  mystery  hung  over  this  fair  girl,  which  no  ear  could  hear 
and  no  eye  could  penetrate.  At  her  birth  the  aged  seer  of  her  father’s  family 
prophesied  that  the  helpless  infant  then  in  arms  would  cause  more  disaster 
to  the  MacNaughtan  race  than  were  a  thousand  of  their  enemies  to  meet 
them  on  the  heath 

“All  plumed  and  plaided  in  battle  array.” 

Subsequently  events  verified  this  prophecy.  .  .  .  MacNaughtan  and  the 
beautiful  girl  were  much  with  one  another.  Unhappily  a  guilty  love  grew  up 
between  them.  The  result  was  that  they  fled  together  from  the  place,  never 
again  to  return  to  loved  Dundaramh  of  the  scarlet  banners,  on  the  beautiful 
banks  of  Loch  Fyne. 

The  forsaken  wife  was  left  alone.  She  was  stricken  with  grief,  which 
sorely  weighed  her  down.  Her  clustering  hair  of  golden  hue  in  a  few  days 
became  of  ashen  grey;  while  her  sparkling  eye,  her  youthful  form,  and 
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lithesome  active  step,  became  those  of  dreary  age  and  wayworn  weariness. 
The  injured  woman  tried  to  soothe  her  sorrow  in  songs  and  in  airs  of  her 
own  composing.  The  following  poem  is  one  of  these.  It  is  observable  that 
the  wronged  wife  does  not  blame  the  blamable  husband.  With  touching 
fidelity  she  passes  over  him  to  the  sister  who  used  her  so  ill. 

This  then  is  the  introduction  to  the  Lament.  It  must  be  abundantly 
clear  that  opinion  has  long  been  divided;  that  there  is  a  John  party  and 
a  Jane  party.  Mrs.  Livingston  and  her  mother  before  her  were  on  Jane’s 
side,  and  regarded  the  lovely  younger  sister  not  as  a  girl  cheated  of  her 
bridegroom  but  as  a  temptress.  “The  poem,”  Mr.  Carmichael  continues, 
“when  sung  to  me  to  a  weird  old  air  .  .  .  seemed  to  my  Highland  ear 
touching,  pathetic,  and  beautiful.” 

Mr.  Carmichael  took  down  the  words  in  the  original  Gaelic  and  made 
a  literal  translation  without  attempting  versification.  Here  is  the  Lament, 
to  which  Mr.  Carmichael  gives  the  title  “MacNaughtan  of  the  Dun”: 

Though  this  night  be  so  cold, 

Alas!  alas!  how  long  it  is! 

Though  the  rest  be  in  sound  slumbers, 

Oh!  small  is  my  desire  to  sleep! 

It  is  not  the  narrowness  of  my  space, 

Nor  yet  the  hardness  of  my  bed, 

But  the  beauteous  youth  of  the  brown  clustering  hair 
Who  has  my  heart  oppressed  and  brought  me  to  despair. 

I  dreamed  of  thee,  love,  yestreen, 

That  I  was  happy  in  thine  arms; 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  fragrant  birch, 

In  the  kindly  warmth  of  thy  tartan  plaid. 

So  tenderly  wrapped  in  thy  tartan  plaid. 

But  on  my  awakening  from  my  dream, 

Afar  from  me  wert  thou  wandering! 

Thou  brave  MacNaughtan  of  the  Dun, 

Of  the  tower,  of  the  hospitality,  and  of  the  battlements. 

Of  the  fair  beauteous  maidens,  and  of  the  brave  men. 

Oh  that  I  but  saw  thee  coming 
Along  the  front  of  the  Leacain! 

With  thy  servant,  and  with  thy  dogs, 

And  with  thine  own  noble  manly  step! 

If  silver  or  if  gold 

Would  induce  thee  to  sail  home  again, 
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Afar  would  I  know  thy  noble  head 
Coming  over  the  bold  crest  of  Cruachan. 

Well  becomes  thee  thy  bonnet  blue, 

On  thy  head  of  hair,  brown,  heavy,  and  free! 

Well  becomes  thee  thy  pleated  kilt, 

On  thy  person  so  stalwart,  brawny,  and  fair. 

Well  becomes  thee  thy  tartan  hose  over  thy  leg, 

And  the  fresh-red  garter  binding  it. 

And  well  becomes  thee  thy  pistols  beneath  thy  shield, 

With  thy  blue  glaive  so  bright,  sharp,  and  keen. 

And  oh!  at  the  feast  or  on  the  field, 

The  like  of  my  own  love  never  has  been  seen! 

Heard  ye  ever  of  a  woman 
Who  lost  her  reason  for  her  lover? 

Alas!  if  I  an  untruth  do  not  tell, 

I  myself  am  that  woman! 

I  shall  sit  sad  and  lonely, 

Beneath  the  people  of  the  MacCailean  [Campbells] . 

O  thou  woman  who  took  from  me  mine  own  husband, 

And  I  so  sorely  grieving  for  him! 

May  a  kertch  never  on  thee  be  seen  [as  evidence  of  wifehood], 

On  market-day  or  on  church-day! 

And  never,  oh  never,  may  child  of  thine 
Be  seen  going  to  the  temple  of  baptism! 

Be  spikes  of  thorn  beneath  thy  sole, 

And  an  earth-hole  be  beneath  thy  feet! 

May  thy  drip-drop  wet  and  cold  [tears] 

Ever  pour  on  thy  bedstock. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  thyself, 

This,  oh!  this  were  no  joy  to  me! 

And  that,  sad  the  story,  alas!  retold, 

That  she  was  the  same  mother  we  had! 

These  are  indeed  moving  lyrics,  indicating  deep  and  genuine  sorrow. 
We  cannot  blame  Jane  too  much  for  her  complaisant  part  in  supplanting 
her  younger  sister  at  the  altar;  she  wanted  John  for  herself  and  when 
her  father  said  she  must  have  him,  she  went  on  and  had  him  for  a  while. 
Maclan  the  Brindled  must  remain  the  villain  of  the  piece.  One  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  abandoned  wife,  we  observe  in  the  twentieth  stanza,  was 
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that  she  must  remain  sad  and  lonely  beneath  the  tribe  of  Campbells  when 
she  so  much  yearned  to  be  the  wife  of  a  MacNauchtan. 

Opinions,  as  I  have  remarked,  will  continue  to  differ.  Major  Mac- 
naghten  relates  the  bridal  story  in  his  clan  history  and  characterizes 
John  as  a  bigamist.  Perhaps  he  was  just  that,  but  if  he  had  sons  by  the 
wife  he  truly  loved,  I  suspect  a  great  many  MacNaughtons  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  would  wish  themselves  his  descendants.  Ever  prone  to 
quick  stirrings  of  romance,  Americans  may  lack  some  of  the  calm 
objectiveness  of  their  overseas  cousins. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  John  MacNauchtan  had  even  one  son. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  later  life;  he  may  have  chosen  to  live  quietly 
and  let  the  world  forget  his  story.  One  thing  we  do  know:  he  caused 
to  be  printed  a  copy  of  the  charter  in  Latin  by  which  Alexander  in 
granted  the  castle  of  Fraoch  Eilean  to  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  in  1267. 
He  attached  this  inscription: 

Excudi  fecit  Johannes  McN auchtan  regiorum  vectigalium  apud  Anstru- 
ther  exactor ,  a  predicto  Gillecrist  perpetua  masculorum  serie  oriundus 

A.D.  1753. 

Translated,  this  says:  “John  McNauchtan,  Customs  Officer  at  An- 
struther,  descended  in  an  unbroken  male  line  from  the  aforesaid  Gille¬ 
crist,  had  this  copy  printed  a.d.  1753.” 

Major  Macnaghten  discovered  this  evidence  of  John’s  interest  in  the 
history  of  his  clan  in  the  Hutton  Collection,  Advocates  Library,  Vol.  xii. 
And  that  was  all.  This  man,  who  must  have  regarded  himself  as  obscure 
and  not  very  interesting,  remains  the  bright  central  figure  in  one  of  the 
fascinating  legends  of  Scotland.  We  need  not  be  too  greatly  concerned 
over  the  precise  accuracy  in  detail  of  such  a  story;  the  fact  that  it  sur¬ 
vives  to  stir  imagination  is  what  matters. 

Donizetti  and  a  good  librettist  could  have  made  as  much  of  this  legend 
as  was  achieved  with  another  Scottish  story  in  the  opera  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.  Lucia  in  real  life  was  Janet  Dalrymple,  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Stair  in  Galloway.  It  was  her  mother,  not  her  brother,  who 
forced  the  break  in  the  engagement  with  young  Lord  Rutherford  and 
compelled  the  marriage  to  the  Laird  of  Baldoon.  Loyal  to  her  true  love, 
Janet  went  mad  after  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  bridal  chamber  cried  to 
those  who  burst  in:  “Take  up  your  bonnie  bridegroom!”  The  young 
man  was  found  to  be  badly  stabbed,  but  he  survived.  Janet  died  raving 
mad  three  weeks  later. 

The  story  of  the  cheated  bridegroom  would  do  very  well  for  a  music 
drama.  Jane’s  contralto  lament  would  not  quite  make  a  mad  scene,  but 
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it  could  be  effective;  did  not  Jane  ask:  “Heard  ye  ever  of  a  woman  who 
lost  her  reason  for  her  lover?  Alas!  if  I  an  untruth  do  not  tell,  I  myself 
am  that  woman!” 

The  possibilities  of  the  wedding  scene  in  the  great  hall  at  Ardkinglas 
should  challenge  the  imaginative  spirit  of  composer  and  stage  manager. 
Imagine  the  lively  throng,  bright  with  the  costumes  of  the  women  and 
the  tartans  of  the  men;  the  wedding  march,  the  hushed  moment  of  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  and  dancing  to  the  wild,  exhilarating  music  of  the 
Highlands.  Then  the  escape  from  the  prison  cell  in  the  tower  of  In¬ 
veraray,  with  the  golden-haired  heroine  warbling  in  purest  soprano 
while  producing  the  rope  that  meant  freedom  to  her  lover:  does  this 
not  kindle  the  mind?  And  what  a  part  for  a  good  dramatic  basso  in  the 
treacherous  Maclan  the  Brindled!  Consider  the  arrival  of  little  Jean 
Of-the-Heart  MacNauchtan  at  Ardkinglas  to  soften  the  wrath  of  her 
stern  grandfather.  The  old  man  didn’t  have  much  longer  to  live;  Fate 
was  about  to  snatch  him! 

This  must  stop,  or  I  shall  be  suggesting  a  cast  to  the  managers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  only  to  be  told  no  modern  composer  would  write 
an  opera  of  such  antique  pattern.  Anyhow,  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  story. 
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8 .  The  Story  of  Dunderave 


Dundaramh  of  the  tower,  of  the  turrets, 

Behind  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  current; 

Dun  of  hospitality,  of  cups,  and  of  brave  men; 

Dun  of  the  battlements,  and  of  the  scarlet  banners, 

Where  heroes  were  wont  to  dwell. 

—From  an  old  song  in  Gaelic. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  MacNauchtans  of  Argyll,  to  meet  them 
again  elsewhere  with  their  surname  modified  to  Macnaghten  and 
MacNaughton,  we  may  like  a  parting  look  at  their  stronghold  on  Loch 
Fyne.  It  is  an  arresting  thought  that  Dunderave  remains  while  the  old 
castle  of  Ardkinglas  in  which  Maclan  the  Brindled  substituted  a  false 
bride  at  his  daughter’s  wedding,  disappeared  long  ago.  Dunderave  re¬ 
mains  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of  its  builders,  carefully  restored  and 
proud  in  new  dignity. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Argyll  will  help  fix  in  our  minds  the  centers  of 
clan  life.  The  small  island  of  Fraoch  Eilean  in  upper  Loch  Awe  is  about 
ten  crowflight  miles  north  of  Dunderave.  Three  small  rivers  empty  into 
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the  northern  end  of  Loch  Fyne:  the  Aray,  Shira,  and  Fyne,  and  the 
defiles  through  which  they  pass  are  the  glens  of  the  same  names.  These 
glens  and  the  lands  extending  from  upper  Loch  Fyne  to  Loch  Awe, 
as  well  as  the  shore  property  running  below  Dunderave  toward  In¬ 
veraray,  constituted  the  early  MacNauchtan  domain. 

A  second  glance  at  the  map  will  reveal  the  nearness  of  Dunderave 
to  the  foot  of  Glenshira.  In  this  glen  the  Shira  widens  into  the  Dubh 
Loch.  The  site  of  the  vanished  Dubh-loch  Castle  is  about  two  airline 
miles  from  Dunderave,  and  perhaps  three  and  a  half  miles  by  the  shore 
road. 

Ben  Cruachan,  one  of  the  higher  peaks  in  Argyll,  lifts  its  crest  3,650 
feet  above  Loch  Awe  about  five  miles  north  of  Fraoch  Eilean.  Ben 
Buie,  on  whose  forested  slopes  MacNauchtan  chiefs  exercised  rights  as 
hereditary  rangers,  lies  between  the  upper  reaches  of  Glenfyne  and 
Glenshira.  The  tiny  island  of  Inishail  in  Loch  Awe  and  the  little  village 
of  Kilmorich  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne  remain  to  mark  the  sites  of  the 
two  chapels  given  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray  by  MacNauchtan  brothers 
in  1247  and  1 257.  A  traveler  may  easily  see  all  these  places  and  live  again 
in  imagination  the  events  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  clan 

After  Dunderave  had  been  a  Campbell  appanage  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  left  vacant  for  over  a  century.  Part  of  the  roof  fell  in  and 
the  floors  gave  way,  but  the  walls  remained  as  sturdy  as  ever.  Before 
Sir  Andrew  Noble  bought  the  castle  early  in  the  1900s  for  his  daughter, 
Miss  Lilias  Noble,  it  was  described  in  its  original  form,  with  illustrations, 
in  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  in  Scotland ,  by  MacGibbon 
and  Ross.  The  description  follows: 


[Dunderave  Castle  stands]  on  a  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  Loch 
Fyne,  about  four  miles  north  of  Inveraray,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Macnaughton.  It  is  one  of  the  few  well-preserved  structures  of  the 
West  Highlands,  and  valuable  as  showing  that  the  Scottish  style  of  building 
was  practiced  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  this  remote  region  as  well  as 
in  the  more  central  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  designed  on  the  L  plan, 
with  a  break  in  the  re-entering  angle,  which  contains  the  entrance  doorway 
and  principal  staircase. 

The  ground  floor  contains  the  usual  arrangements  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
large  fireplace  and  vaulted  cellars,  one  of  which  has  a  small  staircase  com¬ 
municating  with  the  hall,  while  another  communicates  with  the  private 
room  by  means  of  a  small  circular  stair.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  as  usual 
the  hall  and  private  room,  and  the  three  upper  floors  contained  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  Almost  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  the  addition  of  a  round 
tower  at  the  northwest  salient  angle  of  the  L.  This  is  well-provided  with 
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shot-holes  for  defensive  purposes  —  a  not  unnatural  provision  in  this  some¬ 
what  unruly  district  at  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  castle  in  1 596. 

The  elevations  show  that  the  external  aspect  of  the  building  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  Scottish  houses  at  the  time,  the  gables  being  finished 
with  crow-steps,  and  partly  plain  and  partly  provided  with  turrets  at  the 
angles,  while  the  roof  line  is  broken  with  simple  dormers.  The  entrance 
doorway  is,  however,  ornamented  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  mouldings 
being  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament  and  the  jambs  adorned  with 
sculptures  of  various  kinds.  These  are  now  much  weather-worn,  but  seem 
to  have  chiefly  represented  human  heads.  One  figure  is  still  traceable,  and 
shows  the  Highland  piper  of  the  period  in  full  operation. 

The  inscription  over  the  doorway  gives  the  date  of  the  building  (1596), 
with  the  initials  of  the  owner  and  his  wife  —  I.  M.  and  A.  N.  —  and  the  ad¬ 
monition:  “Behold  the  end:  be  not  wiser  than  the  highest,”  together  with 
the  family  motto,  “I  hope  in  God.”  Above  the  doorway  is  the  usual  panel 
for  the  coat  of  arms,  enriched  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  the  early 
dog-tooth,  billet,  and  nail-head  ornaments,  which  we  so  frequently  find 
revived  in  the  Fourth  Period,  but  showing  an  amount  of  refinement  which 
one  would  scarcely  expect  in  the  Highlands  at  that  date. 

The  recessed  panel  provided  for  the  coat  of  arms,  perhaps  expected 
to  be  of  carved  stone,  seems  never  to  have  been  used  for  the  intended 
purpose.  The  armorial  device  in  a  detailed  carving  was  set  up  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  great  hall,  but  it  disappeared  a  short  while  before  the 
work  of  restoration  began  at  the  castle.  It  is  neighborhood  gossip  that 
American  tourists  came  one  night  in  a  motorboat  and  carried  away  the 
coat  of  arms.  Since  the  neighbors  had  left  the  device  unmolested  all  the 
long  years  of  emptiness,  it  would  have  had  to  be  Americans!  Or  so 
they  say  in  Inveraray. 

Dunderave  is  often  called  “The  castle  of  the  two  oars,”  as  it  has  been 
for  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps  when  approach  by  land  was  difficult  the 
usual  method  of  coming  and  going  was  by  boat.  The  origin  of  the  term 
has  been  forgotten.  According  to  Alexander  Carmichael,  Dunderave 
also  was  called  in  former  days  “The  castle  of  the  red  banners.”  Why 
the  MacNauchtans  adopted  banners  of  red  is  unknown,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor:  “Red 
Banner  Hall.” 

Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  his  daughter  thought  the  castle  well  worth 
restoring  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  evidently  without  regard  to 
cost.  Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  one  of  the  foremost  architects  of  Scotland, 
was  commissioned  to  do  the  work.  He  gave  the  project  a  great  deal  of 
study,  for  he  wished  to  preserve  the  original  tower  while  adding  enough 
of  modern  amenities  to  make  it  comfortable  and  convenient  for  use. 

What  he  found  was  a  tower  building  of  five  stories,  with  each  branch 
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of  the  L  extending  not  over  fifty  feet  from  the  corner  salient.  It  was 
actually  a  rather  small  example  of  the  old  Scottish  castle,  finely  designed, 
especially  in  the  detail  at  and  above  the  main  entrance.  He  conceived 
adding  two  low  wings  to  provide  additional  rooms,  and  an  enclosed 
garden,  that  together  would  make  a  courtyard  enclosure.  The  stone 
work  of  the  additions  was  planned  to  harmonize  in  appearance  with 
the  old  masonry. 


The  photographs  and  diagram  used  to  illustrate  this  chapter  tell  so 
much  by  themselves  that  a  clear  idea  easily  may  be  gained  from  them 
as  to  how  the  rooms  were  originally  laid  out,  and  how  others  were  added 
in  the  restoration.  The  circular  staircase  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  the  Red  Banner  Hall  were  left  much  the  same  as 
they  always  had  been,  with  new  fenestration  and  needed  reconstruction. 
The  bedrooms  on  the  three  upper  floors  were  completely  rebuilt.  There 
is  room  on  each  floor  for  two  sleeping  rooms,  dressing  room,  and  bath. 

The  old  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  was  converted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  new  one  was  provided  in  the  added  service  wing,  with  a  lift 
to  carry  food  to  the  corridor  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Banner  Hall. 
The  floor  plan  shows  a  small  service  kitchen  and  pantry  on  the  main 
floor,  and  beyond  them,  three  rooms  and  a  bath  for  women  servants. 

Adjoining  the  Red  Banner  Hall,  the  small  “private  room”  was  made 
into  an  oak-panelled  sitting  room.  A  corridor  was  provided  from  the 
great  hall  to  the  more  important  of  the  new  wings;  it  leads  down  a  short 
flight  of  steps  to  a  loggia  or  roofed  terrace  looking  out  on  a  tennis  court 
and  the  waters  of  the  loch,  just  beyond  a  sea  wall  of  stone.  Old  Scottish 
castles  had  no  such  porches  as  this  loggia,  but  the  architect  obtained  a 
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degree  of  medieval  effect  by  providing  heavy  round  columns  of  stone 
and  impressive  timbering  above. 

“The  only  feature  about  the  new  work  that  is  not  traditional  is  this 
loggia,”  Christopher  Hussey  wrote  in  an  appreciative  and  well-illustrated 
article  on  the  restoration  of  Dunderave,  which  was  published  in  the 
London  magazine,  Country  Life ,  on  August  22,  1931.  The  best  of  the 
photographs  then  used  are  reproduced  here,  by  arrangement  with  the 
editors.  Let  us  observe  some  of  the  other  things  Mr.  Hussey  wrote: 

[The  loggia  is]  particularly  desirable  in  our  fresh-air-loving  age,  the  more 
so  at  Dunderave,  which  commands  enchanting  views  up  and  down  the  loch. 
Its  introduction  here  at  first-floor  level,  and  as  an  open  air  passage  room 
through  which  one  must  pass  to  reach  the  principal  sitting-room,  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  experiment.  In  rough  weather  (and  the  southwester  can  blow 
very  smartly  up  the  loch)  the  transit  from  the  loggia  to  the  library  is  not 
pleasurable  to  everybody.  But  the  possible  disadvantages  as  well  as  the 
charms  of  having  to  pass  through  the  open  between  the  two  main  rooms 
were  both  presented  to  the  client,  and  the  charms  were  estimated  to  exceed 
the  drawbacks.  People  who  come  in  for  a  few  gusts  of  spray  cannot  blame 
the  architect  for  a  bit  of  weak  planning.  It  might  have  been  more  convenient, 
however,  to  provide  alternative  access  to  the  library  by  a  corridor  enclosed 
from  the  loggia,  though  that  might  have  detracted  from  the  width  of  its 
curved  roof  —  one  of  its  pleasantest  features. 

The  library  thus  attained  is  a  delicious  little  room  with  an  average  length 
of  only  twenty-five  feet  [and  width  of  about  sixteen  feet],  so  that  its  hand- 
modelled  ceiling  gives  it  the  air  of  a  cosy  casket.  On  a  blustering  night,  when 
the  waves  lash  the  sea  wall  below,  its  diminutive  size  gives  rise  to  a  warming 
of  the  heart’s  cockles,  a  sensation  aptly  called  that  of  being  snug. . . .  Beyond 
it  is  a  flower  room  over  the  pend  [or  entrance  passageway],  and  accessible 
from  it  by  a  newel  stair. . . . 

Small  doorways  off  the  [principal,  circular]  stair  give  into  low  but 
exciting  bedrooms,  panelled  and  richly  plastered.  That  shown  is  wainscoted 
with  raw  bird’s-eye  maple,  which  gives  a  soft,  satiny  texture  to  the  walls. 
The  design  on  the  ceiling  is  one  of  the  happiest  modelled  by  Mr.  Sam  Wilson. 

Though  Lorimer  considered  Balmanno  his  most  successful,  as  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  his  most  elaborate,  restoration,  there  is  a  tang  about  his  work  at  Dun¬ 
derave  that  one  gets  nowhere  else.  It  derives  partly  from  the  castle’s  diminu¬ 
tive  scale  and  marvelous  situation.  But  it  was  Lorimer’s  genius  for  relating 
such  factors  as  scale,  situation,  and  materials  in  every  detail  of  a  building 
that  made  Dunderave  a  work  of  art  inconceivable  out  of  its  setting  and 
completely  satisfying  within  it. 

What  a  pity,  some  may  reflect,  that  Dunderave  should  be  so  beauti¬ 
fully  restored  in  1 9 1  o,  with  no  one  akin  to  the  MacNaughtons  privileged 
to  occupy  it!  After  Miss  Noble  had  enjoyed  the  castle  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  let  to  Viscount  Weir,  head  of  a  great  engineering  firm  in 
Glasgow,  and  related  in  some  degree  to  the  Clan  MacNauchtan.  Not 
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ENTRANCE  TO  DUNDERAVE  CASTLE,  WITH  ANCIENT  CARVED  STONES 
AT  BOTH  SIDES  OF  DOOR.  ABOVE:  STONE  WITH  DATE  159(5, 

AND  CARVED  INSCRIPTION 
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THE  LIBRARY,  DUNDERAVE 


RED  BANNER  HALL,  DUNDERAVE 


THE  STORY  OF  DUNDERAVE 


so  very  long  ago  the  Viscount  bought  Dunderave,  and  subsequently 
gave  it  to  his  son,  the  Honorable  John  Weir.  That  is  the  fortunate  state 
of  ownership  of  Dunderave  at  the  present  time. 

Dunderave  is  described  in  a  period  novel,  Doom  Castle ,  written  by 
Neil  Munro  and  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1901.  Dunderave  is  Doom 
Castle  as  it  appeared  to  the  author  before  its  restoration.  The  story  does 
not  relate  any  of  the  events  in  the  lives  of  the  MacNauchtans;  instead 
the  plot  deals  with  the  failing  fortunes  of  an  imaginary  Baron  Lamond 
who  was  in  trouble  because  of  support  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  in  the 
1745  uprising.  A  young  Frenchman,  Victor  Jean,  Comte  de  Montaiglon, 
has  come  to  Argyll  in  quest  of  a  man  who  had  betrayed  his  sweetheart, 
and  while  making  his  way  on  horseback  to  Inveraray  he  is  beset  by 
caterans  intent  upon  robbing  him.  Victor  Jean  loses  his  horse  in  the 
struggle  with  the  highwaymen,  one  of  whom  he  wounds  seriously. 

Unhorsed,  the  stranger  makes  his  way  to  a  nearby  castle,  “beetling 
against  the  breakers,  very  cold,  very  arrogant  upon  its  barren  promon¬ 
tory.  Close  at  hand  the  edifice  gained  in  austerity  and  dignity  while  it 
lost  the  last  of  its  scanty  air  of  hospitality.  Its  walls  were  of  a  rough 
rubble  of  granite  and  whinstone  grown  upon  at  the  upper  storeys  with 
grasses  and  weeds.  Afortalice  dark  and  square  built,  fit  by  few  windows, 
and  these  but  tiny  and  suspicious,  it  was  as  Scots  and  arrogant  as  the 
thistle.” 

At  the  doorway  the  Frenchman  pauses  to  scan  the  inscription  in  stone 
above  the  lintel,  beginning  with  the  initials  of  the  builder  and  his  wife 
and  going  on  with  the  admonition:  “Behald  the  end,  be  not  vyser  nor 
the  hiestes.”  And  the  motto,  “I  hoip  in  God.” 

Then  he  raps  with  his  sword-hilt,  and  after  shuffling  of  feet  on  the 
stone  floor  inside  the  door  is  opened  by  a  short,  bow-legged  serving 
man,  Mungo  Boyd,  with  a  humorous,  fined,  and  ruddy  face.  The  castle 
as  the  novelist  saw  and  described  it  in  its  state  of  more  than  a  century  of 
neglect  may  have  appeared  inhospitable,  but  the  occupants  weren’t. 
Not  Mungo,  a  jolly  and  expansive  Scot. 

“Step  your  ways  in,  Monsher  de  Montaiglon,”  he  exclaims  after  the 
stranger  has  introduced  himself.  “We’re  prood  tae  see  ye;  and  hoo  are 
they  a’  in  France?”  The  visitor  is  ushered  through  a  corridor  into  a 
large  room  with  a  peat  fire  glowing  in  a  big  fireplace,  near  which  sits 
the  Baron,  reading  a  fine  book  by  the  dim  fight  of  rough  candles.  The 
reader  perceives  that  Victor  Jean  is  standing  in  the  Red  Banner  Hall, 
now  reduced  from  its  former  splendor.  The  castle  is  draughty,  the 
visitor  finds;  it  must  be  that  the  winds  are  finding  their  way  through 
broken  panes. 


STRATHTAY  AND  ARGYLL 


Without  stopping  to  inquire  the  reason  for  his  visitor’s  call,  Lamond 
hospitably  pours  drams  for  them  both  into  tall  glasses.  As  the  peats  sink 
in  the  hearth,  crumbling  in  hearts  of  fire,  with  the  outer  edges  turning 
to  gray  ashes,  the  candles  meanwhile  guttering  away,  he  listens  gravely 
to  the  young  man’s  story  of  his  errand.  Then  he  presses  Victor  Jean  to 
bide  with  him  in  the  castle  while  looking  about  for  the  villain  he  seeks. 

Alasdair  Alpin  MacGregor,  whose  own  clan  lived  in  glens  not  so 
very  far  away  from  Dunderave,  has  written  many  books  about  Scot¬ 
land  in  a  warm  and  individual  style.  One  of  his  most  recent,  Somewhere  in 
Scotland ,  tells  of  a  visit  to  Dunderave  while  on  a  trip  afoot  to  Inveraray: 

Dew  still  hung  like  pearls  on  hedge  and  blade  of  grass  as  I  climbed  Glen 
Croe  to  Rest-and-Be-Thankful,  carrying  a  frugal  knapsack,  and  blithe  as  a 
lintie,  and  swung  down  Glen  Kinglas  to  the  lochside,  well  on  my  way  to 
Inveraray  —  well  on  the  road  to  Half  Town  of  the  Lost  Pibroch. . .  .In  course 
of  time  I  came  to  Dunderave,  Castle  of  the  Two  Oars,  bathed  in  April  sun¬ 
shine,  the  mossy  lawn  around  it  decked  with  the  last  of  the  snowdrops  and 
crocuses,  and  the  first  of  the  daffodils  and  lilies  —  lilies  that,  perchance,  were 
of  the  lineage  of  those  very  ones  dropped  by  the  frightened  Persephone,  and 

That  come  before  the  swallows  dare,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

For  long  enough,  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Eventually 
I  descried  a  man  redding  up  the  garden,  and  he  wearing  knickerbockers, 
and  a  shirt  the  hue  of  mustard.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Duncan  Mac- 
Kellar,  and  that  he  remembered  plainly  a  visit  I  had  made  several  years 
previously. . . . 

On  my  departure,  Duncan  MacKellar  thoughtfully  pressed  upon  me  a 
lettuce  or  two,  and  a  bagful  of  green  peas  in  their  shucks.  “Would  you  like 
a  look  through  the  castle?”  he  inquired.  “Ye’ll  no  be  in  a  great  hurry.  It’s  not 
often  we  see  you.”  And  through  the  castle  we  wandered  together,  and  I  with 
the  feeling  that  it  mattered  not  whether  I  stayed  indefinitely,  for  I  was  so 
infinitely  happy  in  these  lovely  surroundings,  and  in  such  kindly  company. 

“Man,  the  pipes  sounds  fine  in  here!”  Duncan  remarked  as  he  escorted 
me  into  the  Red  Banner  Room  —  the  banqueting-hall  of  Castle  Doom.  Over 
one  of  the  doorways  leading  out  of  this  apartment  is  the  inscription: 

“He  yat  sittis  down  to  ye  hend  for  to  eat 
Forgetting  to  gif  God  thankis  for  his  meile 
Syne  ryses  upe  and  his  grace  oure  pass 
Sittis  down  lyk  ane,  ryses  upe  an  ass.” 

In  the  corbies  at  the  top  of  Castle  Doom  are  two  turrets,  on  the  floor  level 
of  one  of  which  is  a  hole.  “That’s  where  they  would  be  pouring  boiling 
water  down,  when  they  would  be  getting  sieged,”  MacKellar  observed. 
“That’s  what  the  Duke  tells  me,  anyway,”  he  added,  referring  of  course  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  seat  lies  but  a  mile  or  two  away.  “He’s  a  great 
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boy,  the  Duke.  He  often  comes  here,  and  tells  me  things  about  the  place 
I  never  knew  before.” 

In  the  course  of  the  excursion  MacKellar  gave  his  visitor  a  glimpse  of 
a  bathroom  “with  its  wee  window,  its  quaint  recess,  its  ghosty  ante¬ 
room.”  The  bathroom  has  two  doors,  each  with  a  peg  to  fasten  down 
the  latch  when  the  room  is  occupied.  The  novelist  Neil  Munro  had  often 
come  as  a  guest  to  Dunderave  after  the  1910  restoration,  and  the  sneck 
or  check  on  the  latch  inspired  him  to  write  in  verse  “MacNaughton’s 
Bathroom:  A  Legend  of  Loch  Fyne.” 

Duncan  MacKellar  told  his  visitor  that  Neil  Munro  composed  his 
essay  in  verse  in  about  ten  minutes,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons, 
including  himself.  A  typed  copy,  pasted  on  a  card,  now  hangs  in  the 
bathroom  to  warn  all  to  remember  to  sneck  the  doors,  lest  they  be  inter¬ 
rupted  while  in  the  washin’  byne,  or  tub.  Mr.  MacGregor  was  first  to 
publish  this,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  up  to  this  time.  Here  then  is  the 
poem: 

MacNaughton’s  Bathroom 
(A  Legend  of  Loch  Fyne) 

The  Auld  MacNaughts  o’  Castle  Doom, 

They  had  a  bathroom  braw, 

Where  whiles  efter  some  bluidy  fecht, 

They  washed  the  stains  awa. 

It  had  twa  doors  o’  the  studded  aik, 

And  a  wash-byne  deep  and  wide, 

And  the  rule  was  when  MacNaughts  were  there 
They  snecked  the  doors  inside. 

A’e  day  a  wheen  o’  the  Cawmell  loons 
Burst  in  on  the  Castle  Doom, 

And  left  the  cauld  corps  o’  the  clan 
Streetched  stiff  in  the  Banner  Room. 

They  fed  themsel’s  wi’  the  girdle-cakes, 

They  filled  themsel’s  wi’  wine; 

And  then  they  sought  the  Chief,  MacNaught, 

Where  he  plowtered  in  the  byne. 

He  hadna  snibbed  the  bathroom  doors! 

He  hadna  heard  the  din, 

And  oh!  but  he  was  unco  vexed 
When  the  Cawmell  clan  cam’  in, 

For  even  a  Chief  o’  a  Hielan’  clan 
However  sturdy  built 
Looks  fearsome  gaunt  in  a  washin’  byne, 

Withouten  coat  nor  kilt! 
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They  chased  him  oot  o’  the  Castle  Doom, 

He  legged  it  for  the  hill, 

And  syne  made  for  the  Irish  strand, 

Where  his  folks  are  livin’  still. 

O  wae  exile  in  that  wicked  isle  — 

May  nae  worse  fate  befa’  them! 

But  ever  since  in  Shire  Argyll, 

MacNaught-on’s  what  we  ca’  them. 

Wha’e’er  has  room  in  the  Castle  Doom, 

And  seeks  tae  wash  himsel’, 

Should  mind  o’  the  fate  o’  auld  MacNaught, 

And  the  way  that  his  fortunes  fell. 

Aye  sneck  the  doors  on  the  inner  side 
When  ye  plowter  in  the  byne, 

Lest  the  Cawmell  loons  come  in  again, 

As  they  did  in  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

The  Duke  to  whom  Duncan  MacKellar  referred  so  pleasantly  was 
the  tenth  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  son  of  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  who  wrote 
Records  of  Argyll.  The  news-magazine  Time  published  on  August  29, 
1949  this  brief  item: 

Died.  Nial  Diarmid  Campbell,  77,  tenth  Duke  of  Argyll,  hereditary  chief 
(Mac  Cailean  Mhory  a  rank  created  in  1 286)  of  famed  Clan  Campbell  (green, 
black,  navy  blue  tartan);  at  his  castle  in  Argyll,  Scotland.  A  crotchety, 
feudal-minded  bachelor,  the  multi-titled  Duke  (Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland,  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Kintyre)  regarded  the  modem  world  as 
a  personal  outrage,  once  threatened  to  toss  bureaucratic  “snoopers”  into  his 
dungeons. 

The  eleventh  and  succeeding  Duke,  Ian  Campbell,  was  born  in  1903, 
grandson  of  Lord  Walter  Campbell,  brother  of  the  author  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell.  Ian  Campbell  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  but  they  were  divorced.  He  married  secondly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  woman,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Louise  Vanneck,  who  had  divorced 
her  first  husband  in  1933.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  Clews,  a  noted 
New  York  banker,  who  spent  his  later  years  in  the  Chateau  of  La 
Napoule,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.  The  present  Duke  and  Duchess 
have  one  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

So  there  you  have  the  story  of  Dunderave,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Clan 
Campbell  brought  down  to  date.  If  any  of  the  tales  of  the  MacNauchtans 
of  early  days  have  been  interesting,  it  may  be  ventured  that  numberless 
others  we  would  like  as  well  have  been  lost  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
centuries. 
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ANTRIM,  INDIA,  AND  AMERICA 

1580  TO  PRESENT  TIME 


PERSONS  IN  THE  STORY 

IN  BOOK  TWO 

Shane  Dhu  MacNauchtan,  who  removed  from  Argyll  to  Antrim  ca.  1580,  and 
married  a  sister  of  swashbuckling 

Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell,  who  ruled  the  Route,  and  made  Shane  Dhu  his  land 
agent;  he  was  succeeded  as  Chief  by  his  second  son, 

Sir  Randal  MacDonnell,  first  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  employed  as  his  secretary 
Shane  Dhu’s  eldest  son,  his  first  cousin, 

John  McNaghten,  who  lived  at  Ballymagarry  until  his  death  in  1630,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Daniel.  McNaghten,  who  served  as  land  agent  for  the  Earl;  his  successor  was 
his  eldest  son, 

John  Macnaghten  of  Benvarden,  who  married  Helen  Stafford,  an  English¬ 
woman  of  quality;  one  of  their  five  sons  was 

Edmund  Macnaghten  of  Beardiville,  who  married  a  second  time  at  eighty  and 
thereafter  had  two  sons: 

Edmond  Alexander  Macnaghten,  who  had  no  sons;  he  was  elected  Chief  of  the 
Clan  MacNaughton;  when  he  died  in  1832  the  chieftaincy  passed  to  his 
younger  brother, 

Francis  Macnaghten,  who  married  Letitia  Dunkin  and  became  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge  in  Calcutta  and  a  baronet;  he  was  father  of  six  sons  and  eleven 
daughters;  also  he  was  a  first  cousin  of 

John  McNaughton,  eminent  gambler,  wastrel,  and  slayer  of  his  sweetheart; 
hanged  in  1761. 

Sir  Edmund  Charles  Macnaghten  of  Dundarave,  Bushmills,  second  baronet  as 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  Judge  in  Calcutta,  had  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Sir  Francis,  third  baronet,  left  no  sons;  the  next  in  succession  as  fourth  baronet 
and  Chief  of  the  Clan  MacNaughton  was 

Sir  Edward  Macnaghten  (1830-1913),  who  became  a  distinguished  judge  as  a 
Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  and  a  life  Peer;  he  was  succeeded  as  fifth  baronet 
and  Chief  by  his  eldest  son. 

Sir  Edward  Macnaghten  (1859-1914),  whose  sons  Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Arthur, 
sixth  and  seventh  baronets,  both  were  killed  in  the  first  World  War;  the 
baronetcy  and  chieftainship  then  reverted  to  Lord  Macnaghten’s  second  son, 

Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  born  in  1863,  eighth  baronet,  who  lives  at  Dundarave, 
near  Bushmills,  in  Antrim,  and  has  no  children. 

Sir  Steuart  Macnaghten  (1815-1895),  youngest  of  six  sons  of  Sir  Francis,  first 
baronet  and  Calcutta  judge,  was  a  barrister,  knighted  in  1890;  his  only  son, 

Angus  Charles  Rowley  Steuart  Macnaghten,  born  in  1883,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Black  Watch  regiment,  killed  in  action  in  first  World  War,  had  one  son, 

Angus  Derek  Iain  Jacques  Macnaghten,  born  in  1914,  who  achieved  rank  of 
Major  in  second  World  War,  and  has  written  a  clan  history. 

Sir  Malcolm  Macnaghten,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Macnaghten  and  until  recently 
judge  of  King’s  Bench  Court,  is  next  in  line  of  succession  to  baronetcy  and 
clan  chieftainship;  his  son  Anthony  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 

Alexander  MacNaughton  of  Islay,  founder  of  colony  of  Scots  near  Lake  George 
in  1764. 

Professor  Edgar  MacNaughton,  head  of  Engineering  Department,  Tufts  College. 

General  Andrew  G.  L.  McNaughton  of  Canada,  who  won  distinction  in  two 
World  Wars. 

General  Kenneth  P.  McNaughton,  in  charge  of  training  in  U.  S.  Air  Forces. 

Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton,  banker,  college  president,  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Portland,  Oregon. 


9-  Shane  Dhu  Founds  a  Family 


In  or  about  1 580  Dark  John  MacNauchtan,  grandson  of  the  Alexander 
who  did  not  perish  at  Flodden,  sought  adventure  in  Northeast  Ire¬ 
land.  He  went  over  to  Antrim  to  join  Sorley  Boy  Macdonnell,  roister¬ 
ing  conqueror  of  what  was  then  a  wild  region.  The  consequences  were 
exciting  and  in  the  end  very  satisfactory,  for  Shane  Dhu  came  in  time 
to  manage  land  matters  for  Sorley  Boy,  to  marry  one  of  his  sisters,  and 
to  establish  a  family  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

Shane  Dhu  was  followed  by  his  son  John,  presumably  his  eldest,  who 
lived  until  1630.  Sorley  Boy’s  second  son,  Randal,  became  first  Earl  of 
Antrim.  Relationships  are  indicated  by  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  at 
Bonamargy  Friary,  near  Bally  castle,  which  reads  thus: 

HEIRE  LYETH  THE  BODIE  OF  IHN.  MCNAGHTEN 

FIRST  COUSIN  AND  SECTARIE  TO  RANDAL  FIRST  ERLE  OF  ANTRIM 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  MORTALITIE  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  GOD  1 .6.30. 

That  means  that  John’s  mother  was  a  sister  of  Sorley  Boy,  father  of 
Randal,  and  it  says  John  was  the  first  Earl’s  secretary.  Shane  Dhu  and 
his  son  may  not  have  had  the  predatory  zeal  of  the  Macdonnells,  but 
they  had  organizing  ability  and  the  qualities  of  administrators. 

There  came  a  time  about  the  year  1500  when  the  MacDonalds  of  the 
Isles  (of  the  tribe  of  Somerled,  who  was  part  Gael  and  part  Viking) 
found  their  rebelliousness  against  the  Scottish  government  had  made 
Scotland  too  hot  for  them.  For  centuries  they  had  made  forays  into 
Antrim,  and  one  of  them  —  Angus  Og  Macdonnell  —  was  host  to  the 
fugitive  Robert  Bruce  on  the  island  of  Rathlin  in  1 306.  As  early  as  the 
sixth  century  this  strong  tribe  had  held  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles  as  an 
independent  principality,  its  domain  including  the  islands  of  Islay,  Jura, 
and  Rathlin,  and  part  or  all  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre. 

Alexander  11  moved  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  quell  the  tribe 
of  Somerled  in  the  islands  of  Argyll,  with  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Mac¬ 
Nauchtan  helping;  the  effort  was  momentarily  successful,  and  the  old 
Lordship  was  set  up  as  a  sheriffdom.  The  unruly  men  of  the  Isles  were 
not  conquered,  however.  Donnel  or  Donald,  the  chief  from  whom  the 
clan  took  its  name,  was  Lord  of  the  Isles  about  1250.  By  1 500  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Kings  had  so  far  reduced  the  power  of  the  MacDonalds  as  to  outlaw 
the  title  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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About  that  time  Alexander  or  Alestar  MacDonald,  who  had  five  or 
six  sons,  gave  serious  attention  to  strengthening  the  clan’s  foothold  in 
Antrim.  Thereafter  as  Macdonnells,  the  sons  proceeded  to  annex  the 
lands  of  the  MacQuillans  —  an  Anglo-Norman  family  sometimes  found 
using  the  surname  MacWilliam  —  by  the  device  of  raiding  and  warring 
with  their  rough  and  roaring  redshank  clansmen. 

The  youngest  of  the  Macdonnell  brothers  was  Sorley  Boy  (1505- 
1 590) ,  whose  name  in  English  would  be  Charles.  In  1 558  he  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  Lord  of  the  Route,  and  by  the  Route  is  meant  a  slab  of  Antrim 
extending  inland  from  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Bush  and  Bann.  After 
anguishing  imprisonment  by  enemies  and  harrowing  conflicts,  Sorley 
Boy  was  in  position  by  1 580  to  administer  his  domain. 

Consequently  Shane  Dhu  had  employment  when  he  came  over  from 
Scotland:  he  became  land  agent  and  managing  assistant  for  Sorley  Boy. 
In  1586  the  old  warrior  made  peace  with  the  government  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  going  to  Dublin,  kneeling  before  the  Queen’s  portrait,  and 
kissing  one  of  the  slippers  on  a  royal  foot  in  the  painting.  Elizabeth  sent 
him  a  charter  for  his  lands,  which  he  tore  up  and  burned  with  the  proud 
remark  that  what  he  had  taken  by  the  sword  he  would  keep.  Sorley  Boy 
died  in  1590,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Sir  James,  who  ruled  the 
Route  from  the  castle  of  Dunluce  until  he  died  in  1601.  The  story  of 
the  high-handed  clan  may  be  found  in  Hill’s  Macdonnells  of  Antrim ; 
my  account  is  based  upon  Stephen  Gwynn’s  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Donegal  and  Ulster. 

Next  came  Sir  Randal  Macdonnell,  presently  to  become  the  first  Earl 
of  Antrim.  His  land  agent  was  “John  McNaghten,”  presumed  by  some 
to  have  been  Shane  Dhu,  but  undoubtedly  his  eldest  son.  John’s  younger 
brothers  (presumably)  were  Alexander  and  Daniel  of  Oldstone.  Shane 
Dhu  had  lived  at  Ballymagarry,  within  a  mile  of  Sorley  Boy’s  Dunluce 
Castle,  serving  as  “chief  agent  and  faithful  assistant  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  his  property.’ 

John  McNaghten  lived  on  at  Ballymagarry  as  secretary  to  the  first 
Earl,  his  cousin  by  virtue  of  Shane  Dhu’s  marriage  to  a  Macdonnell  lass. 
Sir  Randal  had  given  him  a  perpetuity  lease  of  sixty  acres  of  the  lands 
of  Ballymagarry,  thirty  acres  at  Coolnegar,  and  sixty  acres  at  Benvarden, 
as  revealed  by  the  Antrim  Post-mortem  Inquisitions ,  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  No.  33.  Thus  a  family  was  founded  on  150  acres  of  lands.  Two 
half-townlands  were  acquired  and  added  in  1617.  Both  Alexander  and 
Daniel  obtained  lands  also  from  the  first  Earl. 

John  McNaghten  lived  until  1630  and  was  succeeded  at  Ballymagarry 
by  his  eldest  son  Daniel.  The  family  holdings  were  growing  apace,  not 
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remarkable  when  we  know  Daniel  also  was  an  agent  in  turn  for  the 
Earl.  The  properties  included  —  and  I  quote  from  Major  Macnaghten’s 
documented  account  —  “the  half-townland  of  Ballentegert,  the  half- 
townland  of  Laggathrore,  the  half-townland  of  Magheman,  and  the 
half-townland  of  Ballenlogh,  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,”  as  well  as 
“the  half-townland  of  Benvardin,  the  quarter  of  Killmoyle,  the  quarter 
of  Ballenlorgan,  two  quarters  of  Ballelegin,  one  quarter  of  Ballenasse, 
the  half  quarter  of  Ardtiboylane,  and  the  mill  of  Ballenasse,”  on  which 
the  annual  rent  was  £20.  Daniel’s  lease  required  him  to  plant  a  specified 
number  of  oak,  ash,  or  sycamore  trees  annually,  to  pay  Crown  rent  of 
fifteen  shillings,  and  to  give  up  the  best  beast  in  his  possession. 

Daniel  is  said  in  all  traditional  accounts  to  have  married  Catherine, 
niece  of  George  Dowdall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  since  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  died  in  1558  it  is  apparent  we  have  an  element  of  uncertainty. 
Catherine  may  have  been  a  grand-niece  of  the  Archbishop,  or  she  may 
have  married  a  Daniel  McNaghten  of  the  previous  generation,  uncle 
to  the  subject  of  this  paragraph. 

The  prospering  Daniel  now  under  review  evidently  was  a  Protestant, 
as  he  was  spared  from  forfeiture  after  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641.  A 
cousin  John  McNaghten,  probably  of  Oldstone,  was  on  the  rebel  side 
and  a  Catholic.  When  the  forces  of  England,  and  Scottish  troops  under 
General  Munro  and  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  were  putting  down  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  John  and  eighty  of  his  followers  took  refuge  in  an  old  Celtic  fort, 
Dunmill,  in  the  townland  of  Beardiville.  They  were  slain  to  a  man  in 
a  war  waged  with  ferocity  by  both  sides. 

Dunluce  Castle,  which  as  ancient  seat  of  the  Macdonnells  had  under¬ 
gone  much  battering  in  the  tempestuous  days  of  Sorley  Boy,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  unsuited  to  further  use  by  Randal,  second  Earl  of  An¬ 
trim,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  So  the  Earl 
bought  Ballymagarry,  probably  from  Daniel  McNaghten,  and  Ben- 
varden  House  was  built  to  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  McNaghten 
family  for  a  while. 

In  a  deed  dated  August  22,  1665,  “Daniel  McNaghten  of  Benvarden 
in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Gent,”  settled  upon  his  eldest  son  John  vari¬ 
ous  estates,  including  “Ballyboggie,  Ballylekine,  Ballinesse,  with  the 
mill  thereunto  belonging,  Atilyboyland,  Ballylogh,  Ballytegart,  and 
Maghercrean,”  with  remainder  allotted  to  his  younger  sons  Alexander 
and  Daniel  McNaghten,  and  a  nephew,  Bartholomew  McNaghten  of 
Ballyhunsley.  By  this  time  family  properties  were  becoming  extensive, 
and  the  surname  form  was  appearing  as  McNaghten  or  Macnaghten 
with  no  change  in  pronunciation. 
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John,  eldest  son,  married  Helen  Stafford  of  an  English  family  of 
worth.  Her  brother  Edmund  Francis  was  a  great-grandfather  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  fact  which  has  been  a  source  of  some  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Macnaghtens.  John  and  Helen  Macnaghten  had  five  sons: 
Francis,  b.  1675;  Bartholomew,  b.  1677;  Edmund,  1679-1780;  Alexan¬ 
der^.  1 686;  and  Edward,  b.  1692. 

When  James  Stewart,  dethroned  in  the  Revolution  of  1688-89,  sent 
a  French  and  Irish  army  from  Dublin  into  Ulster  in  1689,  Helen  took 
refuge  in  Londonderry  with  Edmund  and  one  or  two  younger  children. 
There  they  survived  the  siege  that  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter. 
Edmund,  who  inherited  the  property  near  Bushmills  called  Beardiville, 
had  singular  vitality.  His  first  marriage  was  childless,  and  at  eighty  he 
married  Hannah  Johnstone,  a  woman  much  younger  than  himself  who 
bore  him  two  sons:  Edmond  Alexander  and  Francis. 

This  fruitful  marriage  of  an  octogenarian  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
consequences  because  the  male  lines  of  the  clan  in  Antrim  might  have 
become  extinct  but  for  the  two  sons.  Edmond,  elder  of  the  two,  was  not 
of  much  help  as  he  was  destined  to  leave  no  legitimate  heir,  but  he  did 
make  a  contribution  through  the  revival  in  his  person  of  the  ancient 
chiefship  of  the  clan.  Over  in  Scotland  the  MacNaughton  clansmen  long 
had  wished  a  chief  again,  and  “on  the  attestation  and  at  the  desire  of 
upwards  of  400”  of  them,  the  Lyon  Court  in  Edinburgh  designated 
Edmond  as  chief  in  1 8 1 8  and  granted  him  the  right  to  the  chief  arms  of 
the  clan.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  most  outstanding  man  of  the  family 
at  the  time,  because,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography , 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  Antrim,  and  then  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  When  he  died  in  1832  the  chiefship  passed  to  his  younger 
brother  Francis. 

In  this  new  chief,  Francis,  reposed  the  hope  of  the  clan,  and  he  did  not 
fail  while  other  lines  in  Antrim  were  fading.  He  married  Letitia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  William  Dunkin  of  Clogher,  who  bore  six  sons  and  eleven 
daughters.  He  was  knighted  in  1809  when  he  became  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  India,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  William, 
who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta.  In  1815  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  in  1 82  5  he  retired  from 
the  bench.  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  as  a  Judge,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1836,  four  years  after  his  brother’s  death  had 
made  him  chief  of  the  Clan  MacNaughton.  His  career  was  fine  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  his  family  of  seventeen  children  promised  the  survival  of 
the  baronetcy,  the  chiefship,  and  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  clan. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  family  that  Sir  Francis  was  winning  laurels, 
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because  a  cousin  named  John  had  followed  a  far  different  career  with 
a  painful  end.  Every  family  is  entitled  to  one  black  sheep  who,  if  pic¬ 
turesque  enough,  may  relieve  a  clan  record  of  long  respectability  with 
a  splash  of  strong  color. 

Edmund,  the  octogenarian  father  of  Sir  Francis,  had  an  older  brother 
Bartholomew,  whose  youngest  child  was  John.  The  escapades  of  this 
young  man  were  of  such  moment  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  kind  of  immortal¬ 
ity  in  the  form  of  a  biographical  sketch  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  Written  throughout  in  a  tone  of  hushed  disapproval,  the 
sketch  begins  thus: 

“John  McNaughton  (d.  1761),  criminal ,  son  of  a  gentleman  seated 
at  Benvarden  near  Ballymoney,  County  Antrim.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  six,  leaving  him  an  estate  worth  ^500  a  year.  He  was  educated 
at  Dublin  University,  but  did  not  graduate.” 

Left  an  income  with  no  father  to  guide  him,  it  is  perhaps  not  strange 
that  John  developed  into  a  romantic  highflier,  whose  desperate  deeds 
prompted  moralizing  articles  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  and  other 
high-toned  periodicals  of  the  time.  At  college,  his  “handsome  figure  and 
insinuating  address  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Clotworthy  Skeflington, 
fourth  Viscount  Massareene,  who  introduced  him  to  the  best  society. 
His  passion  for  gambling  involved  him  in  debt.” 

The  biographical  sketch  says  John  retrieved  his  fortunes  by  marrying 
a  sister  of  Lord  Massareene’s  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Eyre  of 
Rowtor,  Derbyshire.  Major  Macnaghten  says  he  married  in  1 752  Mary, 
daughter  of  Richard  Daniel,  Dean  of  Down,  which  no  doubt  is  correct. 
It  was  a  poor  match  for  the  wife.  Pressed  by  friends  to  take  an  oath  to 
quit  gambling,  John  behaved  for  two  years;  then  he  returned  to  the 
gaming  tables  with  fresh  zest.  Two  children  lived  only  a  short  while. 
When  his  wife  was  about  to  bear  a  third  child  in  1756,  she  received 
news  that  John  was  to  be  arrested  for  debt.  She  died  from  anxiety  and 
shock,  the  sketch  relates,  but  the  baby  daughter  lived  and  was  named 
Cassandra.  Eventually  she  married  Captain  Joseph  Hardy. 

Financially  crushed,  John  was  given  at  Lord  Massereene’s  interven¬ 
tion  a  collectorship  at  Coleraine  in  County  Londonderry  that  paid  him 
^200  a  year.  He  gambled  away  ^800  of  the  King’s  money  and  lost  his 
position;  then  his  estate  was  sequestered  to  make  good  the  defalcation. 

Andrew  Knox  of  Prehen,  Londonderry,  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Donegal,  who  had  known  John  from  childhood,  invited  him 
to  his  home.  Observe  the  poor  return  the  wastrel  made  to  this  old  friend 
of  his  family.  The  guest  fell  in  love  with  his  host’s  fifteen-year-old 
daughter  Mary  Anne  —  or  with  her  fortune  of  ^5,000.  The  girl  was 
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responsive;  the  father  objected.  John  tried  to  claim  Mary  Anne  as  a 
common-law  wife;  he  followed  her  to  Sligo,  was  challenged  to  a  duel 
by  a  friend  of  Knox,  and  was  wounded.  A  court  set  aside  a  pretended 
contract  of  marriage  offered  in  evidence  by  John,  and  awarded  Knox 
£  500  in  damages. 

But  that  is  not  all:  in  August  1761  John  learned  that  Mary  Ann,  her 
mother,  and  an  aunt  were  taking  the  waters  at  Swanlinbar.  Disguised 
as  a  sailor,  he  tried  to  see  the  girl  and  talk  with  her.  The  women  fled 
from  him  to  the  protection  of  Lord  Mountflorence  at  Florence  Court, 
County  Fermanagh.  With  conspiring  friends,  John  attacked  the  Knox 
carriage  on  the  way  to  Dublin  to  a  session  of  Parliament,  and  fatally 
wounded  Mary  Anne.  Himself  wounded,  John  hid  in  a  hayloft,  where 
he  was  captured. 

This  extraordinary  young  man  was  brought  to  trial  December  1 1 , 
1761,  after  a  month’s  confinement  in  Lifford  gaol.  He  was  carried  into 
court  on  a  bed,  dressed  in  a  white  flannel  waistcoat  with  black  buttons, 
a  parti-colored  woolen  nightcap,  and  a  crape  about  his  shoulders.  John 
strove  to  prove  the  innocence  of  an  accomplice,  Dunlap,  but  justice  fell 
upon  both  of  them.  To  quote  from  the  DNB  sketch: 

“His  eloquence  and  resigned  bearing  are  said  to  have  drawn  ‘tears 
from  the  eyes  of  many,’  but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Strabane 
15  December,  1761.  The  populace  imagined  that  McNaughton  had 
only  tried  to  seize  a  wife  wrongfully  detained  from  him,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  general  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  work,  the  gallows  was 
built  by  an  uncle  and  some  friends  of  Miss  Knox. 

“McNaughton  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  at  his  execution. 
The  rope  broke  three  times  —  an  accident  that  entitled  him  to  his  liberty 
—  but  he  bade  the  sheriff  proceed.  He  and  Dunlap  were  buried  in  the 
same  grave  behind  the  church  of  Strabane,  County  Tyrone.” 

It  is  a  family  supposition  that  John  made  his  desperate  play  for  Mary 
Anne  Knox  and  her  £5, 000  after  learning  his  octogenarian  uncle  Ed¬ 
mund  McNaghten  had  married  a  young  woman  in  1759  and  assigned 
to  her  a  fife  interest  in  his  estate  after  his  death,  whether  or  not  she  bore 
an  heir.  The  tragic  outcome  of  his  pursuit  of  the  young  girl,  after  claim¬ 
ing  her  as  his  common-law  wife,  proves  him  such  a  reprobate  that  it  may 
hardly  be  admissible  even  to  point  to  his  loyalty  to  his  fellow-rogue, 
Dunlap.  When  John  could  not  save  Dunlap’s  life  he  chose  after  the 
hangman’s  rope  had  thrice  broken  from  the  weight  of  his  stalwart  frame, 
to  signal  for  a  fourth  try  with  a  stronger  rope  and  to  die  with  his  pal. 
It  was  appropriate  to  bury  the  two  in  the  same  grave.  Singular  indeed 
was  the  popularity  of  this  young  man  whose  “handsome  figure  and  in- 
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sinuating  address,”  added  to  the  qualities  of  dashing  flamboyance  of  any 
beloved  pirate,  so  influenced  the  neighborhood  that  the  men  charged 
with  such  work  refused  to  build  a  gallows  on  which  to  hang  him.  Could 
the  sheriff,  even,  have  suborned  the  law  by  providing  weak,  frayed 
rope  for  three  tries? 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  directed  to  the  large  family  of  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  first  baronet,  who  had  an  honorable  career  as  a 
judge  in  India.  The  eldest  son  and  second  baronet  was  Sir  Edmund 
Charles  Macnaghten  of  Dundarave,  Bushmills,  Antrim  (1790-1876). 
He  married  in  1827  Mary  Anne,  only  child  of  Edward  Gwatkin,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  Antrim  from  1 847  to  1 852.  Sir 
Edmund  had  five  sons: 

1 .  Sir  F rancis,  third  baronet  ( 1 8  2  8  - 1 9 1 1 ) ,  Ma j  or  in  the  Eighth  Hus¬ 
sars,  who  left  no  sons. 

2.  Edward,  a  barrister  (1830-1913),  who  became  a  distinguished 
judge.  In  1 887  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  Appeal  and  a  life  peer.  His  story  is 
reserved  for  the  next  chapter.  Since  his  elder  brother  had  no  male  heirs, 
Lord  Macnaghten  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet  and  chief  of  the  clan. 
His  eldest  son  Edward  (1859-1914)  succeeded  as  fifth  baronet;  his  sons 
Sir  Edward  and  Sir  Arthur,  sixth  and  seventh  baronets,  both  were  killed 
in  action  in  the  first  World  War.  The  baronetcy  then  reverted  to  Lord 
Macnaghten’s  second  son,  Sir  Francis,  bom  in  1863,  who  lives  at  Dun¬ 
darave,  near  Bushmills,  and  is  eighth  baronet  and  chief  of  the  Clan 
MacNaughton.  He  has  no  children.  Neither  has  his  brother  Fergus. 
Lord  Macnaghten’s  youngest  son,  Sir  Malcolm,  also  a  well-known 
judge,  retired  from  the  bench  recently.  He  has  one  son,  Anthony,  who 
is  married  and  has  three  sons.  The  future  of  the  clan  chiefship  and  the 
baronetcy  seems  assured  in  Sir  Malcolm  Macnaghten’s  branch  of  the 

3.  William  Henry  (1833-1914),  Captain  in  the  First  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry. 

4.  Fergus. 

5.  Edmund  Charles. 

The  second  son  of  Sir  Francis,  the  first  baronet,  was  William  Hay 
Macnaghten,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1793,  who  went  to  Bengal  in  the  civil 
service,  and  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1 840.  While  assisting  in  an 
effort  to  quell  a  native  uprising  he  was  assassinated  at  Cabul  on  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1841.  The  official  account  related  that  his  body  was  cut  into 
small  bits  by  furious  tribesmen.  His  baronetcy  became  extinct  since 
there  was  no  male  heir. 

The  third  son  of  the  first  baronet  was  Francis  Macnaghten  (1798- 
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1869),  who  made  a  career  in  the  Bengal  civil  service.  Next  came  Elliot 
(1807-1888),  member  of  the  Indian  Council;  Sir  Melville,  one  of  his 
sons,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter.  The  fifth  son  was  John 
Dunkin  Macnaghten  (1810-1862),  a  Captain  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Francis,  first  baronet,  was  Sir 
Steuart  Macnaghten  (1815-1895),  who  won  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1835,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1839,  and  was  knighted  in  1890.  He  mar¬ 
ried  first  Agnes,  only  child  of  James  Eastmont  of  Edinburgh.  Left  a 
childless  widower  in  1 863,  he  married  in  the  following  year  Lady  Emily 
Frances,  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Mark  Kerr  and  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Antrim.  She  died  in  1874,  and  still  childless,  Steuart  three 
years  later  married  Amy  Katherine,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Thomas  of  Rottingdean.  Sir  Steuart  Macnaghten  was  a  barrister,  and 
chairman  of  the  Southampton  Dock  Company;  he  also  was  a  director 
in  other  corporations. 

Sir  Steuart’s  only  son  to  survive  childhood  was  Angus  Charles  Row- 
ley  Steuart  Macnaghten,  bom  June  1,  1883.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Battalion  of  the  Black  Watch  regiment,  that  was  hurried  to  the 
continent  to  resist  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  first  World  War.  The  Black  Watch,  one  of  the  famous  regiments 
of  Scotland,  won  tragic  glory  by  its  heavy  losses  in  the  first  shock  of 
war.  Lieutenant  Macnaghten  was  reported  missing  on  October  29,  1914 
and  is  presumed  to  have  been  killed  in  action.  His  family  never  has 
learned  anything  more  than  this  about  his  fate.  His  wife  was  Hazel 
Enid,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lyndon  Irwin  of  the  Indian  Army,  whom 
he  married  on  J anuary  3,1911. 

Their  only  child  was  Angus  Derek  Iain  Jacques  Macnaghten,  born 
May  29,  1914,  who  was  only  five  months  old  when  his  father  was  lost  in 
action.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  History.  Before  the  second  World 
War  he  worked  in  Edinburgh  with  the  National  Trust  for  Scotland, 
an  organization  for  the  preservation  of  the  countryside  and  of  buildings 
of  historic  interest.  He  served  in  the  Intelligence  Corps  in  the  war  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  “much  to  my  surprise,”  he  says.  He  is  now  in 
London  with  an  offshoot  of  the  Foreign  Office  called  the  British  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  is  unmarried  and  lives  in  Hadleigh  House,  Sheet  Street,  Windsor, 
Berks.  He  is  the  Major  Macnaghten  to  whom  previous  references  have 
been  made:  the  author  of  a  new  clan  history. 

The  family  has  a  remarkable  record  of  military  service,  barely  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  chapter.  Its  losses  in  the  first  World  War  were  grievous. 
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i  o .  Macnaghtens  and  the  Law 


A  great  Judge  holds  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  men.  There  must  be 
pleasure  for  us  in  perceiving  that  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes,  so  venerated  for  the  qualities  he  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  had  a  counterpart  in  Edward  Macnaghten, 
Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  in  Great  Britain.  Both  are  remembered  for 
similar  merits:  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  humane 
application,  the  distinction  of  their  dissenting  judgments,  their  literary 
style,  and  their  quiet  humor. 

One  of  Lord  Macnaghten’s  sons,  Sir  Malcolm,  was  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  recently  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  King’s  Bench  Division,  and 
as  such  known  as  “Mr.  Justice  Macnaghten,”  although  already  knighted. 
On  his  retirement  he  was  created  a  Privy  Councillor,  so  his  proper  title 
now  is:  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm  Macnaghten,  P.C.,  K.B.E.  His 
position  while  active  was  comparable  with  that  of  one  of  our  higher 
Federal  judges. 

Learning  that  preparation  of  a  biographical  chapter  about  his  father 
was  in  progress  and  that  information  about  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  sought,  Sir  Malcolm  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  his 
American  cousins  the  enlightening  account  that  follows: 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  compare  precisely  in  function  and  rank  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  since  they  constitute  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  U.  K.  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Whatever  they 
may  declare  to  be  the  law  is  the  law  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
can  be  altered  only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament  can  of  course  alter 
the  Common  Law  as  well  as  the  statute  law,  and  does  so  frequently. 

Traditionally  the  House  of  Lords  sitting  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal 
included  all  the  members  of  the  H.  of  L.,  laymen  as  well  as  those,  such  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  members  who  had  held  that 
office,  or  (after  the  Union  of  Great  Britain)  had  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  well  established  that  lay  peers  should  not  take  part  in  the  hearing  or 
decision  of  legal  appeals.  Since  the  quorum  for  a  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  three,  Lord  Eldon  used  to  sit  with  two  lay  peers  (there  being  at 
that  time  no  other  peer  who  had  held  high  judicial  office),  and  the  two  lay 
peers  actually  sat  with  him  but  concurred  with  his  decisions. 

Theoretically,  the  judgments  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  speeches 
addressed  to  the  other  members  of  the  tribunal,  giving  the  reasons  why  in 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  House  ought  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Appellant 
or  the  Respondent. 
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In  1876  when  the  Judicature  Act  had  been  passed,  amalgamating  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law  as  well  as  the  Courts  of  Probate 
and  Divorce  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  other  Courts  of  First 
Instance  so  as  to  form  our  present  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the  Act 
constituting  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  They  are, 
like  the  bishops,  life  peers. 

At  the  time  when  Father  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary 
(January  1887)  there  were  only  three,  one  from  England,  one  from  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  from  Ireland.  The  number  has  now  been  increased  to  nine. 
Father  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Blackburn,  who  though  of  Scottish  origin,  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Bar.  Before  his  appointment  as  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  he  had  been  a 
Judge  of  the  old  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  at  Westminster  for  some  twenty 
years. 

Father  was  a  practicing  barrister  when  he  was  appointed;  since  then  there 
has  been  only  one  case  when  a  practicing  member  of  the  Bar  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  therefore  a  very  rare  distinction. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  differs  from  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  United  States 
in  that  he  holds  a  political  office  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  holds  the 
office  “during  pleasure,”  whereas  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  hold  office 
“during  good  behavior,”  and  can  be  removed  from  office  only  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  requesting  the  King  to  remove 
them.  ...  In  two  and  a  half  centuries  Parliament  never  yet  has  passed  such 
a  resolution. 

A  clipping  from  a  London  newspaper  of  February  18,  1913,  uniden¬ 
tified  but  evidently  The  Times ,  has  been  lent  by  Major  Macnaghten  for 
its  biographical  and  critical  story  of  a  life  just  ended,  running  to  two  and 
a  half  columns  and  apparently  written  by  a  lawyer. 

Edward  Macnaghten,  we  learn  from  it,  was  born  February  3,  1830, 
and  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  “One  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  time,”  he  won  the 
Davies  classical  scholarship  in  1851,  and  was  bracketed  senior  classic 
with  Mr.  Burn  and  Mr.  Hammond  in  1852.  A  senior  optimo,  he  was 
elected  Fellow  in  the  following  year.  He  was  no  ordinary  grind,  but  an 
all-round  man,  for  observe: 

“His  athletic  record  was  equally  remarkable,  for  he  won  the  Colqu- 
houn  Sculls,  and  with  F.  W.  Johnson,  the  Magdalene  Pairs  in  1851;  and 
in  1852  he  rowed  in  the  Cambridge  boat  and  won  the  Diamonds  at 
Henley.” 

The  writer  of  the  biography  disliked  a  quality  in  some  men  that  does 
not  seem  so  objectionable  today.  Thus:  “Brilliant  forensic  and  judicial 
success  is  usually  purchased  at  the  price  of  excessive  and  unwholesome 
labor  and  strenuous  self-assertive  competition.”  But  he  had  no  such 
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complaint  to  bring  against  Edward  Macnaghten:  “Throughout  his 
career  he  never  seemed  to  be  overworked,  and  always  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  man  with  plenty  of  leisure.  Fortunately,  having  from  the  first 
been  in  easy  circumstances,  he  was  able  to  indulge  that  passion  for  per¬ 
fection  in  the  quality  of  his  work  which  is  rarely  found.” 

“He  was  thought  to  be  lazy,”  the  biographer  continues,  but  he  couldn’t 
have  been,  considering  what  he  accomplished.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
by  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1857.  The  story  continues:  “It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that,  as  he  once  told  a  legal  audience  at  Gray’s  Inn,  he  read  assidu¬ 
ously  novels  while  attending  law  lectures.  But  his  powerful  grasp  of 
principles  enabled  him  to  do  quickly  what  cost  others  much  toil;  and 
he  made  for  himself  a  good  position  as  a  conveyancer  and  equity  drafts¬ 
man,  which  was  doubtless  improved  by  his  marriage  in  the  following 
year  with  the  only  child  of  Baron  Martin,  who  like  himself,  was  an 
Ulster  man.”  To  quote  further  at  length: 

Speaking  was  to  him  an  effort  rather  than  a  pleasure,  and  he  avoided  it 
more  than  his  clients  sometimes  liked;  but  he  was  methodical  and  fastidious, 
and  little  disposed  to  hurry.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  in  the  profession 
twenty-three  years  that  he  became  a  Queen’s  Counsel  [barrister],  and  then 
not  on  his  own  application,  for  Lord  Cairns  proprio  motu  gave  him  his  silk 
gown. 

At  the  general  election  of  1880  he  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  147  over 
his  Liberal  opponent,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  with  Mr.  Chaine,  for  the  county 
of  Antrim.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  rare  speaker,  but  he  always 
commanded  attention,  as  there  was  invariably  sound  argument  as  well  as 
quiet  humor  in  his  speeches.  No  more  formidable  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  Land  Bill  of  1881  than  that  which  came  from  him,  though,  being 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Ulster  custom  and  in  strong  sympathy  with  the 
real  grievances  of  Irish  tenants,  he  voted  the  second  reading.  A  man  of 
strong  opinions  and  almost  of  prejudices,  confessing  an  admiration  even  of 
the  Orange  body  —  of  which,  however,  he  was  not  a  member  —  he  was 
always  studiously  moderate  in  his  language;  and  even  in  his  support  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Bill  he  said  no  word  offensive 
to  the  Nationalist  party,  some  of  whom  he  gently  bantered  in  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Gladstone  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Macnaghten,  and  offered  him  a 
judgeship.  But  the  offer  was  declined,  as  at  a  later  period  from  his  own  party 
he  refused  the  Home  Secretaryship.  After  being  returned  for  North  Antrim 
by  a  large  majority  in  November  1885,  Mr.  Nacnaghten  made  a  powerful 
but  temperate  speech  against  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  was  elected  in 
1885  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  he  received  in  1886  more 
than  double  the  number  of  votes  of  his  opponent.  In  the  January  of  the 
following  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Blackburn,  he  was  made  a  Lord 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary. . . . 

In  the  Lords  and  on  the  Judicial  Committee  Lord  Macnaghten  was  in  his 
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proper  sphere.  But  even  there  he  never  sought  prominence.  .  .  .  But  few 
indeed  of  our  judges  have  contributed  so  many  classic  pages  to  the  records 
of  English  law.  .  .  .  Macnaghten’s  judgments  were  often  alive  with  human 
interest  and  concrete  application.  ...  In  a  literary  sense  the  most  delightful 
of  Lord  Macnaghten’s  judgments  is  certainly  that  which  he  delivered  in 
Foxwell  vs.  Van  Grutten  in  1897.  The  subject  was  the  venerable  “Rule  in 
Shelley’s  Case,”  and  the  judgment  is  brimful  of  ironical  humor. . . . 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  Lord  Macnaghten  mainly  as  a 
legal  humorist.  Few  indeed  of  our  judges  have  said  so  many  good  things  in 
judgments;  but  he  was  also  a  great  lawyer,  searching  in  analysis,  exhaustive 
in  expression.  His  judgment  in  Trevor  vs.  Whitworth,  which  established  the 
illegality  of  a  company’s  trafficking  in  its  own  shares,  is  the  classical  one  on 
the  subject,  based  as  it  is  on  broad  moral  considerations  and  not  merely 
upon  statutory  enactment. . . . 

In  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  controversy,  it  will  be  remembered,  Lord 
Macnaghten  and  Lord  Lindley  were  the  minority  which  approved  the 
decisions  of  the  Scottish  tribunals.  Macnaghten’s  speech  —  for  the  judgments 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  technically  speeches  —  was  delivered  with  an 
emotion  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  restrain.  It  has  all  the  author’s  literary 
charm  and  much  of  the  statesman’s  wisdom. . . . 

For  our  study  of  Lord  Macnaghten’s  career  as  a  judge,  his  dissenting 
speech  of  August  1,  1904  transcends  his  other  judgments.  It  reveals 
fundamental  convictions  on  a  number  of  vital  matters:  freedom  of  the 
mind  in  worship,  the  principle  of  State  control  through  Establishment, 
and  the  rights  of  a  church  membership  to  act  in  accord  with  changing 
spirit,  unhampered  and  unfettered. 

Lord  Macnaghten  evidently  had  deep  feeling  for  the  struggles  for 
religious  freedom  in  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  much  sympathy  for  those  who  stood  for  the  old  sim¬ 
plicities.  The  early  Presbyterians  resisted  control  by  civil  authority  and 
fought  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  They 
resented  the  aristocratic  system  of  lay  patronage,  under  which  a  minister 
was  nominated  by  a  single  important  layman,  usually  the  richest  or 
most  influential  man  of  the  parish.  The  nomination  made  by  the  patron 
was  acted  upon  in  England  by  the  bishop,  who  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  congregation. 

Some  time  after  the  Union  of  1707,  the  Presbyterian  Church  became 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  supported  and  in  a  measure  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  State.  The  system  of  lay  patronage  —  but  without  bishops 
—  was  accepted  because  of  expected  benefits  through  State  support. 
These  benefits  were  offset  by  other  disadvantages  resulting  from  Estab¬ 
lishment.  Many  didn’t  care,  but  the  many  earnest  ones  who  cherished 
the  traditions  of  the  freedom-seeking  Covenanters  cared  a  great  deal. 
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In  1843,  half  the  members  withdrew  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  and  organized  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  willing  to  pay 
as  independents  for  the  privilege  of  complete  freedom  from  the  State 
in  choosing  ministers  and  ordering  their  affairs  as  they  liked.  This  with¬ 
drawal  was  called  the  Disruption.  The  seceders  affirmed  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  one  of 
their  leaders,  made  a  widely-publicized  statement  used  in  an  affection¬ 
ate  farewell  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  said: 

“Though  we  quit  the  Establishment  we  go  out  on  the  Establishment 
principle;  we  quit  a  vitiated  Establishment,  but  would  rejoice  in  return¬ 
ing  to  a  pure  one.” 

When  the  Westminster  Confession  was  formulated  in  London  in  the 
1640s,  at  a  time  when  a  misguided  effort  was  being  made  to  unite  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Congregationalists  within  a  single  State 
Establishment,  a  body  of  by-laws  called  the  Westminster  Standards  also 
was  adopted.  An  obscure  article  in  these  by-laws  (sometimes  confused 
with  the  Westminster  Confession)  acknowledged  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authority  to  impose  discipline  in  suppressing  blasphemies  and  heresies.  A 
few  Presbyterian  zealots  in  the  1 640  s  were  willing  to  trade  the  freedoms 
long  sought  for  the  fancied  advantages  of  State  support  and  discipline. 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  matters  underlying  the  issues  fought 
out  before  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  London  in  1904,  intended  to  supply 
a  background  of  reference. 

After  many  years  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  decided  to  merge 
with  the  United  Presbyterians,  who  always  had  opposed  Establishment. 
On  October  30,  1900,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  passed 
an  Act  agreeing  to  union,  and  other  Acts  transferring  the  property  of 
the  Free  Church  to  a  new  United  Free  Church.  A  small  minority,  dis¬ 
liking  the  idea  of  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  began  legal  action 
in  December,  attacking  the  transfer  of  property  as  improper,  and  asking 
that  all  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Free  Church  be  diverted  to  them. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  courts  of  Scotland.  The  Court  of  Session 
in  Edinburgh  upheld  the  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians  and  de¬ 
nied  the  right  of  the  small  minority  to  the  property  of  the  Free  Church. 
Then  the  minority  carried  their  suit  to  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  and  the 
case  was  argued  at  length,  with  many  references  to  Dr.  Chalmers’  un¬ 
fortunate  statement  and  to  the  obscure  passage  in  the  Westminster 
Standards  implying  interdependence  between  Church  and  State.  The 
case  of  the  minority  was  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Free  Church 
in  1843  had  committed  itself  forever  to  the  principle  of  State  Establish¬ 
ment,  though  practicing  otherwise,  and  that  union  with  the  United 
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Presbyterians  consequently  meant  a  fraudulent  diversion  of  Church 
property. 

When  the  case  finally  came  to  judgment,  only  Lord  Macnaghten  and 
Lord  Lindley  upheld  the  right  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Assembly, 
backed  by  a  majority  of  Presbyteries,  to  transfer  Church  property  to 
the  trustees  of  the  new  United  Free  Church.  Lord  Lindley  spoke  ably 
for  the  legal  right  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  legis¬ 
late  without  handicap  of  quibbling  technicalities. 

London  was  not  Edinburgh.  The  Establishment  principle  appealed 
to  the  majority  of  the  Lords  as  it  had  not  appealed  to  the  Scottish  judges 
in  the  city  of  the  castled  rock.  Establishment  is  an  old  institution  in 
England.  It  is  not  so  deeply  cherished  in  Scotland.  Before  the  property 
of  the  Free  Church  was  awarded  to  the  minority  group,  Lord  Mac¬ 
naghten  made  his  great  dissenting  speech,  charged  with  feeling  for 
Scottish  traditions  of  spiritual  freedom.  He  said: 

Everyone,  I  think,  must  feel  that  the  consequences  of  your  Lordships’ 
decision  today  for  good  or  evil  will  be  far-reaching  and  of  momentous  im¬ 
portance,  —  graver,  I  think,  and  more  serious  than  the  consequences  of  any 
decision  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  take  part.  And  the  arguments  ad¬ 
dressed  to  your  Lordships  have  been  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

But  after  all,  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  a  very  ordinary  description. 
It  is  alleged  on  the  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,  that  there  has  been  a 
breach  of  trust  in  the  disposition  of  property.  The  complaint  is  that  funds 
contributed  and  set  apart  for  one  purpose  have  been  diverted  to  another  and 
different  purpose.  Such  questions  are  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  the 
problem  in  each  case  must  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  commonplace  inquiry, 
—What  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  in  dispute  were  collected? 
What  was  the  original  trust? 

The  funds  in  question  in  the  present  case  represent  moneys  contributed 
for  the  support  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  They  represent  property 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Church  body  or  voluntary  association  of  profess- 
ing  Christians  founded  by  those  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  who  in  1 843,  on  the  memorable  occasion  known  as  the  Disruption, 
withdrew  from  the  Establishment;  or,  according  to  their  own  view  of  the 
transaction,  separated  from  the  State,  carrying  with  them  the  greater  part 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Established  Church  and  at  least  one-half  of  her 
members  in  full  communion,  asserting  all  the  while  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  in  time  to  come  the  character  of  the  ancient  and  true  Church  of 
Scotland.  Setting  forth  these  lofty  pretensions,  they  declared  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  regards  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  untrammeled  and  unfettered  by  con¬ 
nection  with  the  State  and  purged  of  every  taint  of  Erastianism. . . . 

Was  the  Free  Church  by  the  very  condition  of  her  existence  forced  to 
cling  to  her  subordinate  standards  with  so  desperate  a  grip  that  she  has  lost 
hold  and  touch  of  the  supreme  standard  of  her  faith?  Was  she  from  birth 
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incapable  of  all  growth  and  development?  Was  she  (in  a  word)  a  dead 
branch  and  not  a  living  Church? 

This,  I  think,  is  the  real  and  only  question.  But,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so  without  offense,  it  has  been  rather  pushed  aside  and  obscured  by  a  very 
interesting  search  after  a  principle,  if  it  be  a  principle,  called  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  not,  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  “the  Establish¬ 
ment  principle,”  which  in  my  humble  judgment  partakes  rather  of  the 
elusive  attraction  of  an  ignis  fatuus ,  which  means  much  or  little,  just  as  you 
may  choose  to  interpret  one  of  the  most  obscure  passages  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  which  in  one  aspect  no  Christian  man,  I  think,  would 
hesitate  to  accept,  but  which  in  the  mouth  of  an  adherent  of  a  Church  that 
has  abandoned  Establishment  and  separated  from  the  State,  can  only  mean 
a  counsel  of  perfection  unattainable  in  this  world,  at  least  until  the  advent 
of  the  millenium. . . . 

After  weighing  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  disposing  of  them 
Lord  Macnaghten  concluded: 

It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  issue 
awaiting  decision.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellants 
that  the  United  Free  Church  is  a  changeling,  a  creature  of  a  composite 
nature,  with  a  double  face  and  two  voices.  I  think  the  Free  Church  has 
preserved  her  identity,  I  think  she  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  —  I  had 
almost  said  as  much  veneration  —  as  when  she  went  forth,  casting  off  for 
conscience  sake  the  fetters  and  the  advantages  of  State  connection.  I  do 
not  think  she  has  forfeited  any  of  her  rights  by  receiving  into  her  bosom  a 
reformed  and  Presbyterian  Church,  one  with  her  in  faith,  in  baptism,  and  all 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  And  for  my  part  I  should  hesitate  long  before 
I  could  give  my  voice  for  a  decision  which  will,  I  fear,  compel,  or  at  least 
direct,  her  to  subordinate  the  Scriptures  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith. 

The  writer  for  the  London  newspaper  has  a  little  more  to  tell  us  of 
Lord  Macnaghten: 

In  the  long  list  of  his  judgments  no  obscure  sentence  will  be  found  —  no 
pedantry,  no  needless  illustration  of  learning.  Passage  after  passage  might  be 
cited  to  show  that  since  Westbury  —  Bowen  perhaps  excepted  —  he  was  the 
greatest  master  of  perfect  judicial  expression.  He  wrote  with  the  simplicity 
of  Goldsmith,  and  used  his  erudition  merely  as  an  instrument,  and  did  not 
submit  to  it  as  a  tyrant.  He  was,  too,  conspicuously  free  from  the  besetting 
judicial  sin  of  vanity.  Publicity  he  rather  avoided  than  sought.  His  delivery 
was  monotonous,  his  voice  often  inaudible.  Thus  one  rarely  caught  his  good 
things  in  the  hearing.  Somewhat  distant  in  manner  ...  [his]  apparent  want 
of  friendliness  was  probably  due  to  shyness.  ...  He  scarcely  ever  emerged 
from  the  Lords  or  the  Judicial  Committees,  though  he  was  a  capital  after- 
dinner  speaker. . . . 

Without  the  frigidity  of  Lord  Cairns,  he  abstained,  like  that  great  lawyer, 
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from  the  incessant  interruption  of  counsel  which  prevails  too  much  even 
in  the  final  tribunal.  ...  It  is  understood  the  funeral  will  be  at  Bushmills, 
County  Antrim. 

Lord  Macnaghten  had  died  only  the  day  before,  on  February  17, 
1913.  His  home,  Runkerry  House,  was  given  by  his  family  in  1950  to 
the  government  of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1913  another  London  newspaper,  the  Morning  Post ,  de¬ 
voted  an  article  to  the  departure  of  another  Macnaghten  from  public 
service.  In  its  issue  of  June  2nd  the  newspaper  reported  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Melville  Macnaghten  as  head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De¬ 
partment  of  Scotland  Yard.  He  had  been  with  this  famous  division  of 
the  London  Metropolitan  Police  since  1889,  and  its  director  for  ten 
years. 

Sir  Melville  was  a  son  of  Elliot  Macnaghten  in  India  (1807-1888), 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  then  he 
returned  to  spend  twelve  years  in  Bengal,  managing  some  of  his  father’s 
estates.  The  Morning  Post  reporter  described  him  as  strict  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  C.I.D.,  but  no  martinet.  It  was  appropriate  to  ask  him 
about  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  Sir  Melville 
accommodated  with  an  account  of  the  Muswell  Hill  murder. 

Henry  Marshall  was  the  detective  in  charge  of  the  case,  he  said.  After 
patient  exploration  of  the  mystery  Marshall  found  two  clues:  a  big  one 
and  a  little  one.  The  big  one  came  to  nothing;  the  little  one  worked  out. 
Thus:  “That  was  the  discovery  of  the  association  of  the  bullseye  lantern 
found  near  the  murdered  man,  with  Millson’s  nephew,  owing  to  the 
wick  being  made  out  of  a  piece  of  tartan  cloth  which  Mrs.  Millson  was 
making  into  a  dress  for  her  little  girl.  That  tiny  clue  hanged  Fowler  and 
Millson.” 

Sir  Melville  remarked  that  counterfeiting  coin  was  among  the  most 
remarkable  offenses  he  knew,  not  because  it  required  any  ability  or  out- 
of-the-way  knowledge,  but  because  the  tendency  to  this  crime  seemed 
to  be  inherited  and  to  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for  those  who  had 
ever  started  counterfeiting.  “  ‘Snide’  makers,”  he  said,  “may  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  get  a  long  period  in  prison,  but  they  are  no  sooner  out  than 
they  are  at  it  again;  and  not  only  that,  but  their  children  will  also  take 
to  it  with  extraordinary  regularity.  It  is  a  poor  game  at  the  best,  and 
might  almost  be  set  down  as  a  craze.” 

From  the  first,  he  told  the  reporter,  he  had  gone  out  himself  on  all 
cases  promising  difficulty.  “For  one  thing,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “I 
always  have  wished  to  see  how  much  it  was  safe  to  be  let  known  to 
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the  newspapers.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  newspapers  are  our  best 
friends,  but  the  tenth  time  they  might  be  very  much  in  our  way.” 

Speaking  of  the  awesome  authority  of  Scotland  Yard  in  the  eyes  of 
the  criminal  world  he  continued: 

“I  often  wonder  at  the  way  in  which  even  hardened  and  brutal 
offenders  will  yield  without  a  struggle  to  one  of  our  detectives.  Our 
men  go  undisguised  and  perfectly  well  known  into  a  thieves’  den,  for 
instance,  and  say  to  the  men  they  are  after:  ‘Come  out,  Bill,  I  want  you 
for  that  little  so-and-so  job.’  And  out  they  come,  although  they  know 
that  most  of  our  men  are  unarmed.  I  take  it  that  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
moral  authority  exercised  by  our  police  force.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  processes  of  getting  convictions  for  crime  and 
made  an  observation  that  showed  how  carefully  he  had  watched  the 
unfolding  of  details  at  trials.  He  had  studied  jurors  closely.  The  de¬ 
meanor  of  a  witness  under  questioning,  each  little  move  or  gesture,  may 
influence  juries  as  much  as  anything  that  may  be  said  in  testimony. 
Those  who  read  verbatim  accounts  of  trials  therefore  perceive  only 
part  of  what  influences  verdicts. 
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From  the  Island  of  Islay  in  Argyllshire  two  brothers,  Alexander  and 
James  MacNaughton,  came  to  America  in  1738  with  Captain  Lauch- 
lin  Campbell  to  found  a  colony  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  A  third  brother,  Duncan  MacNaughton,  remained  in 
Scotland,  but  his  son  Malcolm  came  along  and  lived  with  his  uncle 
Alexander. 

Captain  Campbell  was  the  original  leader  of  this  colonizing  move¬ 
ment.  After  he  had  died  in  discouragement  because  of  baffling  experi¬ 
ences  with  colonial  rulers  of  the  province,  Alexander  MacNaughton 
eventually  took  up  his  work  and  founded  the  colony  of  Argyle  in  what 
is  now  Washington  County,  not  far  below  Lake  George.  The  story  of 
the  treatment  given  these  Scots  helps  us  to  understand  the  fervor  of 
frontiersmen  for  the  Revolution. 

Adjacent  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Argyle  colony  is  the  region 
now  comprised  in  the  township  of  Salem;  two  separate  groups  of  Ulster- 
Scottish  settlers  arrived  there  in  the  same  period  of  1764-66.  One  group 
was  from  Pelham,  Massachusetts;  the  other  was  a  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  from  Ballybay  in  County  Monaghan,  led  from  Ulster  by  its 
minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark.  The  three  groups  united  to  make  a 
New  Scotland  in  America  that  still  retains  the  old  characteristics. 

Edgar  MacNaughton,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Tufts 
College  at  Medford,  near  Boston,  is  a  great-great-grandson  of  Malcolm, 
who  established  himself  at  Salem,  New  York,  after  leaving  the  home  of 
his  uncle  Alexander.  Professor  MacNaughton  assembled  the  materials 
for  the  family  story,  many  of  the  details  of  which  might  have  been  lost 
but  for  his  interest. 

Managers  of  colonial  development  wished  to  establish  settlements  of 
fearless  pioneers  to  protect  the  older  settlements  from  attack  by  Indians, 
and  from  incursions  by  the  French  in  Canada  who  might  sweep  down 
into  New  York,  and  did.  Scots  seemed  exactly  the  right  sort  of  men 
for  the  remote  frontiers;  they  had  hardihood. 

In  1734  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  royal  Governor  Crosby  of 
the  Province  of  New  York  inviting  loyal  Protestants  in  Britain  and 
Europe  to  settle  on  lands  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  northern 
lakes,  above  the  region  of  the  Saratoga  Patent.  In  1737  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Islay,  a  distinguished  Highland  soldier,  came  in  response  and 
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explored  the  territory  of  the  present  Washington  County.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  fertile  and  scenically  beautiful  locality,  and  according 
to  his  statement  —  probably  true  —  Governor  Clarke  promised  him  a 
grant  of  30,000  acres  for  his  projected  colony. 

Captain  Campbell  returned  to  Scotland,  sold  his  property  there,  and 
enlisted  423  adults  wishing  to  come  to  America.  In  1738  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  1 5  3  colonists.  When  he  arrived  Clarke  insisted  upon  full 
payment  of  fees,  and  demanded  a  large  part  of  the  anticipated  grant  of 
land.  Campbell  refused;  probably  he  couldn’t  spare  enough  money  to 
pay  the  fees  at  once,  and  he  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  part  of  the 
land  to  a  public  official. 

Clarke  pretended  to  be  very  anxious  to  aid  the  immigrants  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Legislature  that  it  vote  them  financial  aid.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  as  usual  at  war  with  the  royal  Governor  and  refused  to  vote 
the  money,  suspecting  with  good  reason  that  any  money  supplied  would 
find  its  way  into  officials’  pockets.  Whereupon  the  disappointed  colo¬ 
nists  had  to  disband  and  find  work  to  do  to  keep  on  living. 

A  full  account  of  all  this  was  set  forth  by  a  son  of  Lauchlin  Campbell 
in  a  Memorial  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  which  may  be  found  at  page  630, 
Vol.  vii,  of  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of 
Neve  York.  The  paper  relates  that  Captain  Campbell  was  attracted  by 
an  advertisement  published  in  1734  by  Governor  Crosby  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  York,  offering  land  between  Fort  Edward  and  Crown 
Point  to  Protestants  from  Europe.  Unimproved  land  could  be  had 
without  any  expense  whatever  except  a  moderate  charge  for  surveying, 
and  liable  only  to  the  King’s  quitrent  of  one  shilling  and  nine  pence 
farthing  per  100  acres. 

Captain  Campbell  had  come  to  America  in  1737,  and  after  rejecting 
offers  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  had  visited  George  Clarke,  successor  as 
Governor  to  the  now  deceased  Crosby.  Clarke  had  importuned  Camp-; 
bell  and  the  two  or  three  with  him  to  visit  the  lands,  “which  they  did, 
and  were  very  kindly  received  and  greatly  caressed  by  the  Indians.” 
When  Campbell  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York  he  was  promised 
1,000  acres  for  each  family  brought  over,  of  which  the  family  would 
receive  150  to  500  acres  according  to  numbers.  Promises  included  the 
protection  of  Fort  Anne,  which  would  be  repaired,  to  cover  the  settlers 
from  hostile  French  and  Indians. 

Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  much  free  land  for  himself,  Campbell 
made  trips  to  Islay  in  1737,  1738,  and  1740,  bringing  back  in  all  eighty- 
three  families,  comprising  423  persons.  We  refer  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  son’s  Memorial  for  the  sequel: 
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But  after  all  these  perilous  and  expensive  voyages,  and  tho  there  wanted 
but  seventeen  families  to  complete  the  number  for  which  he  had  undertaken, 
he  found  no  longer  the  same  countenance  of  protection,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  was  insinuated  to  him  that  he  could  have  no  land  either  for  himself  or  the 
people  but  upon  conditions  in  direct  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  government 
and  detrimental  to  those  who  upon  his  assurances  had  accompanied  him  to 
America  [i.e.,  that  he  should  bribe  the  officials  for  their  assistance  in  secur¬ 
ing  legislative  approval  of  the  grant] . 

The  people  also  were  reduced  to  demand  separate  grants  for  themselves 
which  upon  large  promises  some  of  them  did,  yet  more  of  them  never  had 

so  much  as  a  foot  of  land,  and  many  listed  themselves  to  join  the  expedition 
to  Cuba. 

That  Captain  Campbell,  having  disposed  of  his  whole  fortune  in  the  Island 
of  Islay,  expended  the  far  greatest  part  of  it  from  confidence  in  these  falla¬ 
cious  promises,  found  himself  at  length  constrained  to  employ  the  little  he 
had  left  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm,  seventy  miles  north  of  New  York, 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  went  over  again  to  Scotland  in  1745  and  having  com¬ 
mand  of  a  company  of  Argyllshire  men,  served  with  reputation  under  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  against  the  rebels.  He  went  back  to  America  in 
*747>  and  not  long  after  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  behind  him  the  six 
children  before  mentioned,  of  whom  your  memorialist  is  the  eldest,  in  very 
narrow  and  distressed  circumstances _ 

All  this  while,  it  will  be  remembered,  Alexander  and  James  Mac- 
Naughton  and  their  families  and  all  the  other  disappointed  colonists  who 
had  not  left  the  country,  were  making  out  as  best  they  could. 

In  January  1763  Donald,  George,  and  James  Campbell,  sons  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lauchlin,  presented  a  petition  asking  for  100,000  acres  between 
Batten  Kill  and  Wood  Creek.  This  was  a  very  large  request,  as  their 
father  could  have  secured  but  83,000  acres  under  the  most  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  understanding  with  Governor  Clarke.  The  Campbell 
brothers  may  have  intimated  they  wished  to  provide  for  descendants  of 
their  colonists;  what  they  probably  had  in  mind  was  a  grant  extensive 
enough  so  they  could  use  a  large  portion  as  a  bribe  to  royal  officials  to 
ease  their  way. 

The  request  was  rejected,  but  it  was  felt  nevertheless  that  Captain 
Campbell  had  been  badly  treated  and  that  something  should  be  done  for 
his  family.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  in  the  present 
township  of  Argyle,  Washington  County,  was  made  to  the  three  sons, 
three  daughters,  and  four  others,  three  of  whom  also  were  Campbells. 
This  was  not  too  slim  consolation  for  the  long  wait:  a  tract  of  1,000 
acres  for  each  of  the  ten,  minus  anything  they  had  to  give  in  backsheesh 
to  the  royal  land-grafters. 

When  the  Campbells  had  succeeded  in  providing  for  themselves, 
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Alexander  MacNaughton  stepped  forward  to  represent  106  other  long- 
waiting  colonists  in  a  new  attempt  to  obtain  a  land  grant.  On  March  2, 
1764,  a  petition  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  asking 
1,000  acres  of  land  for  each  family,  in  the  same  general  region  of  what 
was  then  Charlotte  County.  The  Council  and  a  committee  to  whom  the 
petition  was  referred,  recommended  on  May  2 1  that  a  grant  of  47,700 
acres  be  made,  lying  between  the  tract  granted  earlier  to  Schuyler  and 
others  in  the  township  of  Fort  Edward,  and  the  tract  granted  in  the 
same  year  of  1764  to  a  group  of  twenty- five  Ulster-Scottish  families 
from  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  headed  by  James  Turner  and  Joshua  Con- 
key.  The  latter  grant  comprised  25,000  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now 
the  township  of  Salem,  and  lay  directly  to  the  east  of  the  lands  assigned 
MacNaughton  and  his  Islay  families. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  Argyle  grant  was  earmarked  for  of¬ 
ficials  and  friends  of  the  provincial  government,  but  Turner  and  Conkey 
had  to  agree  to  give  half  of  the  25,000  acres  allotted  to  their  group  to 
Oliver  DeLancey  and  Tory  friends  close  to  the  Governor.  Details  of 
this  transaction  will  appear  in  a  later  chapter.  It  is  probable  the  men  of 
the  high  inner  circle  thought  it  quite  proper  to  deal  themselves  in  equally 
on  slices  of  the  public  domain.  Alexander  MacNaughton  received  600 
acres  for  himself,  and  his  fellow  colonists  received  from  200  to  600 
acres  each,  depending  upon  size  of  family. 

The  instrument  granting  the  tract  specified  that  it  was  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  township  to  be  named  Argyle,  which  was  appropriate. 
The  area  included  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  the  northern  half  of 
the  township  of  Greenwich  and  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Fort 
Edward.  The  instrument  named  the  heads  of  families  and  the  amount 
of  land  assigned  each,  and  appointed  Alexander  MacNaughton  and  four 
others  to  act  as  trustees  in  dividing  the  land.  It  prescribed  that  the  new 
township  of  Argyle  should  have  as  officers  a  supervisor,  treasurer,  col¬ 
lector,  two  assessors,  two  overseers  of  highways,  two  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  six  constables,  all  to  be  elected  annually. 

MacNaughton  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  for  Argyle,  and  a 
warrant  he  issued  for  an  arrest  was  the  first  ever  served  in  the  county. 
It  was  while  acting  as  justice  that  he  was  summoned  to  New  Perth,  as 
Salem  then  was  called,  to  enforce  the  law  against  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
“ruffianly  associates”  who  had  raided  lands  granted  Charles  Hutchan, 
Donald  Campbell,  and  others  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
township  of  Salem.  Ethan  Allen,  in  protesting  that  the  area  belonged 
to  Vermont,  tore  roofs  off  the  Hutchan  and  Campbell  houses  and  drove 
the  occupants  off  their  premises. 
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The  story  of  this  sprightly  adventure  and  an  account  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  family  and  the  colonization  of  Argyle  appeared  in  an  article 
by  James  Gibson  published  in  the  Salem  Review-J ournal  of  September 
9, 1 887  under  the  dolorous  title  “Graves  and  Graveyards  of  Washington 
County,  New  York.”  Stone’s  History  of  Washington  County  is  the 
source  of  other  information  about  the  Argyle  settlement. 

Alexander  MacNaughton,  whose  wife  was  Mary  MacDonald,  came 
from  Islay  to  America  with  Captain  Lauchlin  Campbell  in  1738,  bring¬ 
ing  his  family,  which  included  the  children  John,  Moses,  Jeannette,  and 
Eleanor,  and  his  nephew  Malcolm.  Another  daughter,  Mary,  was  bom 
in  America.  When  Governor  Clarke  balked  Campbell’s  colonization 
project,  Alexander  and  family  settled  in  New  Windsor,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  remained  several  years.  Then  they  removed  to  Tappan 
in  Rockland  County  and  stayed  until  the  time  came  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  the  virgin  farm  of  600  acres  in  Argyle. 

On  his  farm  in  the  part  of  the  Argyle  grant  now  included  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Greenwich,  Alexander  built  a  plain  log  house  in  1764;  a  few 
years  later  he  built  a  better  one  of  squared  logs.  There  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1777.  He  went  then  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  his  youngest  daughter  Mary,  who  was  married  to  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Edward  Savage  of  Salem.  This  son-in-law  was  a  consider¬ 
able  figure  in  the  community:  sheriff  of  Charlotte  County,  surrogate 
after  the  name  of  the  county  was  changed  to  Washington,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  nearly 
forty  years.  A  son,  John  Savage,  became  Chief  Justice  of  New  York. 

The  brother  of  Alexander  MacNaughton  who  could  not  be  tempted 
to  leave  the  Island  of  Islay  was  Duncan,  who  married  Margaret  Fisher. 
After  his  death,  Margaret  came  to  America  with  her  children  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  son  Malcolm  who  had  come  over  earlier  in  the 
migration  of  1738  and  settled  later  at  Salem,  accompanied  her  to  a  new 
home  at  Pawlet,  Vermont.  These  were  Findlay,  Daniel,  Duncan,  Jennie, 
Mary,  and  Margaret.  The  widow’s  brother  Donald  Fisher  had  arrived 
earlier  and  bought  two  farms,  one  at  Hebron,  New  York,  where  he 
lived,  and  the  other  at  Pawlet,  for  the  use  of  Margaret  and  her  brood. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Duncan  and  Margaret  MacNaughton 
of  Islay  was  Malcolm,  who  came  with  his  uncle  Alexander  in  1738.  He 
married  Catherine  Robertson;  they  established  themselves  at  Salem,  and 
had  five  children:  Alexander,  Duncan,  Findlay,  James,  and  Jane.  This 
family  with  four  sons  was  destined  to  become  the  most  numerous  of  the 
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branches  of  the  Islay  line.  The  a  disappeared  from  the  Mac  in  the  sur¬ 
name  and  was  not  restored  until  Professor  MacNaughton  and  his  four 
brothers  decided  many  years  later  it  had  better  come  back. 

Since  we  have  not  space  to  account  for  all  the  descendants  of  Malcolm 
we  shall  follow  only  the  line  leading  to  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  at  Tufts,  except  for  a  momentary  pause  to  discover  General 
John  McNaughton.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  and  Catherine  at 
Salem  were  Duncan  and  Alexander.  We  shall  follow  Duncan’s  line,  and 
note  only  that  a  son  of  his  brother  Alexander  was  General  John  Mc¬ 
Naughton,  who  married  Esther  A.  Carey  and  had  seven  children.  He 
is  presumed  to  have  won  his  rank  in  the  New  York  militia;  there  is  no 
record  of  his  participation  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  lived  at  Troy  before 
returning  to  Salem  in  1817  to  run  a  general  store  with  John  Beattie  as 
a  partner.  Years  later  the  name  of  the  firm  became  McNaughton  & 
Proudfitt. 

Duncan  McNaughton,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Catherine,  was  bom  at 
Salem  in  1772.  He  married  Sarah  Getty,  only  daughter  of  James  and 
Jane  Getty,  bom  at  Salem  not  long  after  the  arrival  there  in  1766  of 
her  parents,  who  were  members  of  a  new  colony  of  Scots  from  Ulster 
shepherded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clark.  Duncan  and  Sarah  established  a 
homestead  in  South  Argyle  in  1792,  and  built  a  house  which  stood  as  a 
fine  example  of  early  American  architecture  until  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1946.  They  were  active  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Argyle,  as  were  their  descendants  and  their  Islay  neighbors.  Children 
in  order  of  birth  were  Malcolm,  James,  Sarah  Jane,  Maria,  and  Findlay. 
Duncan  the  father  lived  on  the  homestead  until  his  death  on  July  8, 
1848  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  wife  Sarah  Getty  died  May  16,  1864, 
at  ninety-seven. 

Malcolm  McNaughton,  a  son  of  this  long-lived  pair,  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Boyd  of  Argyle;  their  seven  children  were  Duncan,  Findlay, 
James,  John,  William,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth.  Before  we  continue 
with  the  family  of  James,  the  third  son,  we  shall  observe  the  career  of 
his  father’s  youngest  brother,  Findlay. 

Findlay  W.  McNaughton  prepared  at  Washington  Academy  in 
Salem  for  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1822.  He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Banks,  D.D.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  New 
York,  on  June  19,  1826,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
tery  on  May  20,  1828  as  he  entered  the  pastorate  of  the  Mercersburg 
congregation  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  remained  as 
pastor  until  1857. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  McNaughton  was  much  disturbed  by  schismatic  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  like  so  many  other  Presbyterians  who  hew  doggedly  to  the 
line  of  principle,  he  often  found  himself  at  odds  with  his  brethren.  The 
Manual  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  prepared  by  the  Rev.  James 
B.  Scouller  relates  that  in  1 845  he  and  another  minister  named  Webster 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  for  the  proposed  union  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches.  Both  withdrew  from  the 
Associate  Synod  and  organized  and  maintained  an  independent  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  their  own  until  1856.  Then  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  his 
old  Synod,  and  Mr.  McNaughton  joined  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  Subsequently  he  affiliated  himself  with  the  United  Presby¬ 
terians.  Perhaps  exhausted  by  all  this  controversy,  he  retired  to  a  farm 
in  Franklin  County  after  the  close  of  his  pastorate  in  Mercersburg  in 
i85  7- 

The  minister  s  nephew  James,  third  son  of  Malcolm  and  Sarah  Getty 
McNaughton,  was  first  a  farmer,  then  a  teacher,  and  afterward  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  at  South  Argyle.  After  occupying  the  old  Stewart  store  for 
a  while  he  built  a  modern  store  in  1903  that  is  still  standing.  He  was  the 
South  Argyle  postmaster  for  many  years,  was  active  in  politics,  and 
was  township  supervisor  for  several  terms.  He  married  Emma  Bain  and 
they  had  five  sons:  Edgar,  Leslie,  Fred,  James,  and  Paul,  all  of  whom 
are  living.  These  are  the  brothers  who  revived  the  a  in  Mac;  we  shall 
review  them  in  order: 

Edgar  MacNaughton,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Tufts, 
was  born  in  Argyle  May  4,  1887  and  was  educated  in  the  Argyle  high 
school.  He  won  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1 91 1,  and  married  Mary  A.  Ross  of  Argyle  August  3 1,  1915.  He 
was  a  student  engineer  with  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  from  1 9 1 1  to  1914,  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Tufts 
College  from  1914  to  1918,  associate  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1918  and  1919,  Assistant  Professor  in  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  at  Tufts  College  from  1919  to  1923,  and  Professor  in 
charge  of  the  department  from  1 92  3  to  the  present  time. 

Professor  MacNaughton  is  author  of  a  college  textbook,  Elementary 
Steam  Power  Engineering,  first  published  in  1923  and  revised  for  sub¬ 
sequent  editions  in  1933  and  1 948.  This  is  a  standard  text  used  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  engineering  colleges.  Professor  MacNaughton  is  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  member  of  the 
New  England  Football  Officials  Association,  was  chairman  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers  in  1939,  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education,  the  Society  of 
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Professional  Engineers,  four  Greek  letter  fraternities,  the  Cornell  En¬ 
gineering  Society,  and  the  Cornell  Club  of  New  England.  Professor 
and  Airs.  MacNaughton  made  it  a  point  to  see  Dunderave  Castle  while 
on  one  of  their  European  trips.  Their  home  is  at  6 1  Ravine  Road,  West 
Medford,  Massachusetts. 

Leslie  MacNaughton,  physician,  was  born  in  South  Argyle  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1889,  and  was  educated  in  the  Argyle  high  school  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1921.  He  gained  his 
M.D.  degree  at  Rush  Medical  School  in  1 93  3 ,  trained  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  and  married  Henrietta  Meyers  of  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  June  1921.  He  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  1920  to 
1924,  and  after  his  medical  training  was  resident  physician  with  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Company  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  of  various  clubs  and  societies.  His  home  and 
office  are  in  West  Winfield,  New  York.  His  son  James  Finley  married 
Billie  May  Rietz  in  1 947 ;  their  home  is  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Fred  MacNaughton,  dentist,  born  in  South  Argyle  April  12,  1893, 
was  educated  in  the  Argyle  high  school  and  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  he  took  his  professional  degree  in  1914.  He  married 
Agnes  Vandenberg  in  1921.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Dental 
Society;  his  office  is  at  160  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  and  his 
home  is  in  Hunter  Street. 

James  MacNaughton,  cost  accountant,  born  February  22,  1896,  was 
educated  in  the  Argyle  high  school  and  at  the  Albany  Business  College, 
where  he  completed  his  course  in  1920.  He  married  Anna  Pratt  in  1921; 
they  have  two  children,  James  Jr.  and  Emily.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War;  was  in  the  automobile  business  from  1921  to  1944,  and 
since  has  been  cost  accountant  for  the  Imperial  Paper  Company.  His 
home  is  at  1 57  Sanford  Street,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

Paul  MacNaughton,  an  automobile  salesman  from  1926  to  the  present 
time,  born  at  South  Argyle,  April  1  o,  1 906,  was  educated  in  the  Argyle 
high  school  and  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  at  Boston.  He 
married  Ruth  Saunders  on  August  24,  1937.  His  home  and  office  are 
in  South  Argyle. 

Since  engineering  as  a  profession  has  attracted  so  many  men  of  the 
general  clan  to  useful  careers,  as  will  be  shown  further  in  later  chapters, 
this  is  a  suitable  moment  to  mention  John  McNaught;  Professor  Mac¬ 
Naughton  obligingly  did  the  research  for  the  story  in  the  technical 
library  of  Harvard  University. 

John  McNaught  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  probably  derived  from  a  family 
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in  Galloway,  Scotland.  We  now  know  considerably  more  of  what  he 
did  than  about  his  origin.  He  was  an  energetic  man,  prolific  in  ideas,  and 
it  was  his  mission  to  improve  the  steam  engine,  which  in  his  time  was 
in  its  early  stages  of  development.  Between  1825  and  1830  he  simpli¬ 
fied  and  improved  the  engine  indicator,  lightening  the  parts  to  reduce 
distortion,  thus  making  it  suitable  for  higher  speeds  and  greater  pressures. 

His  greatest  contribution  was  made  in  1 845  when  he  introduced  the 
principle  of  the  compound  engine.  On  existing  beam  engines  he  added 
a  high-pressure  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  beam  opposite  the  driving 
cylinder,  thus  greatly  increasing  efficiency.  The  practice  came  to  be 
known  as  “McNaughting”  an  engine;  others  continued  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  compound  engine  from  the  beginning  he  made. 
Descriptions  of  his  engine  and  engineering  practice  may  be  found  in 
technical  works,  particularly  in  H.  W.  Dickinson’s  Short  History  of 
the  Steam  Engine ,  published  by  Macmillan.  A  good  picture  of  the 
McNaught  engine  appears  on  page  1 07  of  that  book. 
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12.  General  McNaughton,  Soldier 

and  Engineer 


A  man’s  life  story  may  be  told  agreeably  by  recounting  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  passing  over  his  disappointments.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
the  present  subject  and  a  sin  against  the  reader  to  tell  this  story  that  way. 
Who  would  care  to  miss  the  drama?  Or  the  gratification  of  ultimate 
victory  and  vindication? 

Canada  has  a  great  deal  of  honest  regard  for  Andrew  George  Latta 
McNaughton.  If  he  has  been  called  “Mr.  Atomic  Energy”  it  must  be 
because  he  has  mastered  the  subject  and  has  also  the  energy  of  an  atomic 
pile.  Perhaps  Canada  likes  him  most  because  he  is  a  man  who  can’t  be 
licked.  The  United  States  likes  him  because  of  his  rugged  stand  for  a 
cause  that  was  lost  in  the  second  World  War. 

This  man  with  a  countenance  more  benign  than  austere,  with  close- 
clipped  unruly  hair  of  iron  gray,  brief  military  mustache,  and  a  left  eye¬ 
brow  cocked  at  alert  attention,  is  the  embodiment  of  intense  absorption. 
He  is  always  driving  ahead  at  something  with  an  engineer’s  precision  of 
mind.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  so  preoccupied  with  responsibility  that  he 
needs  a  wife  to  oppose  his  working  too  hard,  and  to  fix  his  white  tie  for 
him  when  he  goes  out  in  the  evening.  Fortunately  he  has  that  kind  of 
wife.  He  is  so  indifferent  to  creature  comforts  that  it  has  been  said  he 
eats  whatever  is  put  before  him  without  noticing  or  caring  what  it  is. 
However,  when  he  invites  friends  to  dinner,  tension  fades  when  the 
sherry  is  served. 

Canada  knows  all  these  things  about  General  McNaughton  and  likes 
him  for  them,  because  in  fact  it  is  his  passion  to  be  a  slave  to  duty  in 
Canada’s  service.  He  is  intensely  loyal  to  his  country  in  a  kind  of  dedi¬ 
cated  way.  There  are  other  things.  He  is  little  concerned  with  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  rank,  and  more  careful  in  securing  recognition  for  others  than  in 
claiming  achievements  for  himself. 

A  young  artillery  officer  in  the  first  World  War,  he  was  at  the  end 
a  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  of  the  Canadian 
Corps,  at  thirty-one.  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Canadian  forces,  called  him  “the  finest  gunner  in  the  British 
Empire.”  No  doubt  he  has  found  quiet  satisfaction  when  paid  his  honest 
due,  but  he  has  shown  signs  of  embarrassment  when  he  thought  he 
might  be  given  undeserved  praise,  or  credit  due  others. 

One  of  the  men  who  fought  under  his  command  wrote  him  in  1926 
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that  he  planned  an  article  describing  him  as  his  men  had  known  him  in 
the  field.  The  General  replied: 

“I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  reference  to  my  service 
overseas.  I  am  afraid  that  what  little  I  have  done  has  been  amplified 
through  repetition,  and  that  I  have  been  given  credit  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  do  hope  that  in  your  contemplated 
article  you  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  that  you  will  not  further  enhance 
my  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others.” 

A  press  release  from  Canada’s  Department  of  Defense  related:  “His 
exploits  at  V alenciennes  are  still  regarded  as  a  military  classic,  and  he  is 
credited  with  inventing  the  box  barrage.  He  disclaims  by  saying  ‘it  was 
an  evolution,  not  an  invention.’  ” 

From  the  same  quarter  it  was  reported  he  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  cathode-ray  direction  finder  which  helps  air¬ 
men  get  true  position.  General  McNaughton’s  comment:  he  was  a  joint 
inventor  of  the  direction-finder;  his  collaborator  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  A.  Steele. 

General  McNaughton  was  credited  by  artillerymen  with  invent¬ 
ing  a  system  for  calibrating  field  guns  that  permitted  them  to  get  into 
action  quickly  with  accurate  fire.  It  was  said  that  he  could  concentrate 
shells  on  a  German  battery  before  the  Germans  could  remove  the  covers 
from  breeches  and  muzzles.  On  this  subject  he  replied  to  the  corres¬ 
pondent  who  proposed  to  write  an  article: 

“Your  crediting  me  with  the  invention  of  the  system  of  calibrating 
field  guns  would  not  in  any  sense  be  correct.  Calibration  as  we  under¬ 
stood  it  and  practiced  it  in  France  was  not  the  invention  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  but  a  gradual  development  as  the  result  of  experience  gained 
and  applied  by  a  very  large  number  of  officers. . . .” 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  who  disclaims  credit  at  every 
hand?  We  shall  return  presently  to  the  article  written  by  the  former 
artilleryman  and  see  what  he  said. 

In  the  second  World  War  General  McNaughton  had  the  honor  of 
leading  the  ist  Canadian  Division  overseas  with  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  in  December  1939.  He  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
1  st  Canadian  Army,  which  he  proposed  to  keep  together  as  a  fighting 
force,  as  General  Pershing  had  insisted  upon  doing  with  United  States 
divisions  in  the  first  World  War.  What  came  of  this  resolve  and  his 
tangle  with  thwarting  officialdom,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  conflict  of 
wills  and  opinions,  form  the  drama  of  this  story. 

General  McNaughton  was  opposed  to  the  waste  of  lives  of  his  men. 
He  proposed  to  win  victory  by  shells  rather  than  the  blood  of  his  sol- 
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diers.  As  an  engineer  he  hated  waste,  whether  of  lives,  or  of  equipment, 
or  of  time.  He  was  ready  to  lead  the  Army  wherever  it  might  be  as¬ 
signed,  but  as  a  unified  force  under  Canadian  officers. 

So  far  we  have  had  a  quick  outline  of  his  service  in  two  great  wars, 
which  will  require  later  amplification.  In  England  he  met  a  General  or 
two  who  didn’t  accept  his  convictions.  He  had  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
than  his  brilliant  career  in  the  first  war  would  have  permitted  anyone  to 
think  possible.  Today  in  the  company  of  statesmen  as  Canada’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  international  boards,  he  can  feel  serene  in  vindication. 
There  is  much  to  tell  of  his  services  between  wars  as  an  organizer  and 
scientist.  It  is  time  now  to  go  back  to  his  youth  and  follow  through. 

The  information  in  these  chapters,  it  should  be  emphasized,  was 
drawn  from  Colonel  C.  P.  Stacey’s  official  history,  The  Canadian  Army , 
from  various  records,  and  from  newspaper  files.  The  General  enjoys 
talking  about  his  scientific  work  and  the  problems  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  he  is  inclined  to  silence  on  past  controversies.  All  the  conclusions 
are  my  own,  with  some  of  which  the  General  may  disagree  moderately 
when  he  comes  to  read  them. 

Andrew  McNaughton’s  early  intention  was  to  become  an  engineer, 
in  the  general  tradition  of  his  family.  A  great-grandfather,  Peter  Mc- 
Naughton,  helped  build  the  engine  of  the  Comet ,  Britain’s  first  pas¬ 
senger  steamboat  and  the  first  to  ply  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  Many  of 
the  clan  gravitated  to  Glasgow  on  leaving  the  ancestral  glens  in  Argyll, 
not  so  very  far  away. 

The  steam  engine,  like  the  box  barrage,  was  an  evolution.  James  Watt 
was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  possibilities  in  the  expansive  power  of 
steam,  though  first  to  hit  upon  the  vital  principle  of  the  steam-driven 
piston  in  a  cylinder,  an  invention  which  he  patented  in  1769.  The  first 
practical  steamboat  was  the  tug  Charles  Dundas,  built  by  a  Scot,  William 
Symington,  and  tried  successfully  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  1 802. 

Five  years  after  Robert  Fulton  first  operated  the  Clermont  on  the 
Hudson  River,  Henry  Bell  built  the  Comet  in  Glasgow  in  1812.  Peter 
McNaughton  once  walked  seven  miles,  carrying  a  heavy  casting  for  the 
engine,  because  the  stage-coach  line  refused  him  passage.  The  owners 
didn’t  like  the  Comet ;  they  wanted  no  such  competition!  After  the  small 
passenger  steamer  was  finished,  Peter  McNaughton  was  an  engineer  on 
regular  runs  between  Glasgow  and  Gourock,  a  small  port  further  down 
the  Clyde. 

In  1816,  Peter  removed  with  his  family  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
in  maritime  Canada,  where  he  started  a  manufacturing  ship  chandlery. 
John,  the  oldest  son,  settled  in  Chicago,  and  his  son  John  became  manager 
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of  the  gas  works  at  Connellsville,  Indiana.  Three  other  sons  of  Peter  — 
James,  Duncan,  and  Alexander  —  moved  up  the  St.  John  River  in  New 
Brunswick  and  settled  there.  William,  another  son,  was  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  as  a  young  man.  A  daughter,  Jennie,  married  a  man 
named  Spence,  who  took  her  away  to  New  Zealand. 

The  youngest  son  of  Peter  McNaughton,  named  for  his  father,  re¬ 
turned  in  youth  to  live  for  a  while  in  Glasgow.  He  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  ship’s  blacksmith,  married  Elizabeth  Latta,  and  then  returned 
to  St.  John  to  join  the  firm  of  McNaughton  &  Grey,  ship  chandlers.  In 
1851,  Elizabeth  died  from  smallpox,  contracted  from  nursing  one  of  her 
husband’s  apprentices.  Six  months  later  Peter,  Jr.,  the  grandfather  of 
General  McNaughton,  died  from  appendicitis.  Three  children  were 
brought  up  by  an  aunt,  Annie  Latta,  and  her  cousin  Andrew  Grey,  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  The  oldest  of  the  three  was  Robert  Duncan  Mc¬ 
Naughton,  whose  career  we  shall  follow. 

Robert  McNaughton,  the  General’s  father,  was  one  of  those  uncon¬ 
querable  men  who  build  up  frontiers  and  sire  leaders.  At  the  age  of 
nine  Robert  went  to  work  as  an  office  boy  in  a  St.  John  department 
store.  At  twenty-seven  he  was  a  partner  and  buyer,  making  many  trips 
to  England.  While  he  was  abroad  in  1877,  destroyed  the  store.  The 
firm  replaced  the  building  and  stocked  it  afresh.  Then  the  city  of  St. 
John  was  practically  wiped  out  by  fire,  which  destroyed  the  Mc¬ 
Naughton  family  belongings,  records,  and  papers. 

By  this  time  Robert  was  ready  to  try  a  new  career,  so  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Western  States  to  buy  buffalo  hides.  He  proceeded  briskly  with 
his  buying,  only  to  find  that  John  Jacob  Astor’s  Northwestern  Fur  Co., 
determined  to  have  no  competition  from  an  independent  operator,  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  his  hides.  Instead  of  throwing  up  his  hands,  Robert  shipped 
three  cars  of  hides  to  St.  Louis  and  sold  the  lot  at  $3  a  skin:  enough  to 
enable  him  to  break  even. 

In  1882,  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was  pushing  far  west¬ 
ward,  and  Robert  took  a  new  fine  of  adventure.  With  a  cousin,  James 
Whiting,  he  traveled  westward  with  a  carload  of  general  merchandise 
and  a  marquee  tent,  intending  to  set  up  in  business  at  Fort  Qu’  Appelle, 
Saskatchewan.  The  railroad  hadn’t  yet  reached  that  point,  so  the  part¬ 
ners  pitched  their  tent  at  the  end  of  the  line,  where  the  little  town  of 
Moosomin  was  to  grow.  They  sold  their  carload  of  goods  in  a  hurry. 
A  second  carload,  obtained  from  Winnipeg,  went  just  as  fast.  They 
decided  to  stay,  and  they  prospered. 

Robert  Duncan  McNaughton  married  Christina  Ann  Armour,  of  a 
family  as  Scottish  as  his.  Moosomin  had  a  population  of  about  400  when 
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their  first  son,  Andrew  George  Latta,  was  born  there  on  February  25, 
1887.  Their  second  son  and  only  other  child  was  Murray  William 
Armour  McNaughton,  born  August  n,  1888.  He  was  graduated  in 
medicine  from  McGill  University,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  prior  to  1914.  He  transferred  to  the 
Canadian  Artillery  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War,  served  with 
the  Artillery  and  Tank  Corps,  and  was  wounded.  After  the  war  he 
engaged  in  financial  business  in  Montreal,  where  he  now  lives. 

Andrew,  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  attended  public  school  in  Moo- 
somin  from  1894  to  1900;  then  entered  Bishops’  College  School  in 
Lennoxville,  P.  Q.  Here  he  excelled  at  football  and  swimming,  and 
also  at  mathematics.  He  went  on  to  McGill  University,  and  intent 
upon  becoming  an  electrical  engineer  he  won  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  1 9 1  o  and  a  Master’s  degree  in  1 9 1 2 .  While  working  for  his 
M.A.  he  served  as  an  instructor  in  electrical  engineering  and  mathe¬ 
matics  at  McGill,  and  continued  in  this  work  almost  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  World  War  in  1914.  For  a  brief  time  in  the  latter  year  he 
had  his  only  opportunity  to  work  at  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  on 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  near  Montreal. 

Meanwhile  his  taste  had  been  developing  for  what  was  to  prove  his 
fife  work  as  a  military  man.  In  1909-10  he  had  taken  a  special  course  at 
McGill  for  university  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  British  regular 
army.  This  went  so  successfully  that  he  was  offered  a  commission  on 
‘‘preferred  posting”  to  serve  with  a  cavalry  regiment  in  India.  At  this 
time  he  learned  his  mother  had  an  incurable  illness  that  would  not  spare 
her  much  longer,  and  so  resolved  to  defer  an  ambition  that  would  have 
taken  him  far  from  home. 

He  had  become  interested  meanwhile  in  electrical  research  under 
Dr.  L.  A.  Herdt,  and  was  already  active  in  the  Canadian  Militia.  On 
May  4,  1909  he  became  a  provisional  Lieutenant,  and  a  year  later  he 
was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the  3rd  (Montreal)  Battery,  Cana¬ 
dian  Field  Artillery.  On  May  16,  19 11  he  was  promoted  to  Captain, 
and  on  May  28,  1913  he  was  commissioned  Major  in  command  of  the 
3rd  Battery.  The  potential  “Finest  Gunner  in  the  British  Empire”  had 
been  showing  what  he  could  do  at  this  early  time.  In  191 1  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Artillery  team  that  was  sent  to  England  for 
competitions,  and  that  scored  a  win  over  a  picked  team  of  British  Terri¬ 
torial  artillerists  at  the  Lydd  Ranges.  Shortly  before  war  began,  Major 
McNaughton’s  Montreal  Battery  won  first  place  in  both  general  effi¬ 
ciency  and  gun  practice  in  competition  with  all  the  field  batteries  in 
Canada. 
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With  war  declared  and  overseas  service  imminent,  Major  Mc- 
Naughton  took  time  out  to  marry.  His  bride  was  Mabel  Clara  Stuart 
Weir,  daughter  of  Godfrey  Weir  of  Montreal;  they  were  married  on 
September  17,  1914,  at  Valcartier,  P.  Q.  Their  five  children  will  be 
given  notice  later. 

From  an  official  account  of  what  followed  the  wedding,  we  learn 
that  Major  McNaughton  “organized  the  4th  (renumbered  7th)  Bat¬ 
tery,  C.F.A.,  two  sections  of  which  were  recruited  from  his  Militia 
unit.  The  battery  formed  part  of  the  2nd  C.F.A.  Brigade  of  the  1st 
Canadian  Division.  He  was  wounded  [by  a  fragment  of  high-explosive 
shell]  on  24th  April,  1915  in  the  [second]  battle  of  Ypres  and  it  was 
six  months  before  he  was  fit  for  duty  again.  He  thereafter  commanded  in 
France  the  21st  Howitzer  Battery  of  the  2nd  Canadian  Division.  On 
promotion  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  March  1916,  he  took  over  the  1  ith 
Brigade  C.F.A.  of  the  3rd  Canadian  Division,  and  commanded  it  through 
the  battles  of  the  Somme  and  until  F ebruary  1917,  when  he  was  appointed 
Counter  Battery  Staff  Officer,  Canadian  Corps.  Except  for  one  month’s 
absence  while  recovering  from  wounds  received  while  on  a  liaison  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  French  Army  at  Soissons,  he  continued  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  appointment  until  October  1918,  when  he  became  General 
Officer  Commanding  Canadian  Corps  Heavy  Artillery.  He  was  three 
times  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  and  the 
C.M.G.”  His  promotion  to  Brigadier  General  came  with  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  command  of  the  Heavy  Artillery. 

So  much  for  the  bare  official  record.  A  much  warmer  and  far  more 
edifying  account  of  the  young  officer’s  service  was  written  by  Ernest 
G.  Black,  a  Toronto  lawyer  who  had  served  under  him,  and  published 
in  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly  of  April  14,  1928.  In  this  we  see  General 
McNaughton  as  his  men  saw  him: 

All  overseas  men  were  thrilled  by  the  lucid  and  graphic  account  of  their 
achievements  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Currie  and  set  down  in  the  Star  Weekly 
some  time  ago  by  Charles  Vining.  It  gave  us  an  unusually  clear  picture  of 
just  what  we  had  done,  and  a  new  appreciation,  if  that  were  needed,  of  just 
how  good  we  were. 

But  for  the  men  of  the  1  ith  Brigade,  C.F.A.,  there  was  an  added  thrill. 
Several  times  in  his  recital  Sir  Arthur  spoke  of  the  good  work  of  one  “Andy” 
McNaughton.  That  found  a  warm  response  from  old  members  of  the 
brigade.  We  were  puzzled  at  first  by  the  name  “Andy.”  To  us  he  was  always 
“the  Colonel,”  and  by  that  we  meant  that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  he 
was  the  only  Colonel  in  the  Canadian  Corps. 

For  Brigadier  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  is  one 
of  the  finest  soldiers  that  Canada  has  produced,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
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popular  officers  who  served  in  the  Great  War.  The  writer  served  under  him, 
in  the  ranks,  during  all  the  time  that  he  commanded  the  i  ith  Brigade,  from 
the  formation  of  the  Brigade  at  Witley  camp  early  in  1916  until  the  spring 
of  1917  when  the  artillery  was  reorganized  and  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Counter  Battery  Staff  Officer  for  the  Corps.  In  the  opinion  of  the  men  of 
the  1  ith  Brigade,  General  McNaughton  is  the  finest  soldier  who  ever  threw 
a  leg  over  a  horse. 

Our  introduction  to  him  did  not  appear  at  the  time  to  be  auspicious.  The 
first  intimation  that  we  rankers  had  that  the  brigade  had  at  last  been  assigned 
its  permanent  commander  was  when  he  posted  his  first  brigade  orders.  .  .  . 
Reveille  was  advanced  from  6  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  Maybe  that  didn’t  make  a  stir. 
If  Colonel  McNaughton  had  planned  to  let  us  know  the  first  day  on  the  job 
that  there  was  a  new  head  of  the  outfit  he  certainly  succeeded.  You  can’t 
pull  some  2,000-odd  men  out  of  bed  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  without 
starting  some  talk,  to  say  the  least. 

“Who  is  this  bird  McNaughton,  anyway?”  was  the  phrase  on  everyone’s 
lips  for  a  few  days.  We  soon  found  out.  Everything  that  we  learned  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  new  Colonel.  He  was  just  back  from  France,  we  dis¬ 
covered,  and  according  to  accounts  was  a  real  he-man.  We  heard  of  his 
enlistment  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  he  left  his  lectureship  at  McGill 
University  to  go  overseas  as  Major  of  the  Fourth  Battery,  C.F.A.,  which 
he  organized;  of  his  promotions  and  decorations  in  France,  and  of  his  being 
wounded  in  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  when  he  refused  to  go  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  station  but  stayed  with  his  men,  raging  up  and  down  behind  the  gun 
position  like  a  wounded  lion.  The  more  we  heard  of  him  the  less  that  5 
o’clock  reveille  business  seemed  to  matter. 

And  we  soon  found  from  our  own  knowledge  that  he  was  a  real  soldier  — 
the  kind  that  men  are  proud  and  happy  to  follow.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to  be  able 
to  set  a  hard  task  and  get  cheerful,  enthusiastic  obedience.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  were  boasting  that  we  were  the  hardest-worked  brigade  in  the 
whole  division.  ...  For  one  thing,  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  effect.  Probably  it 
was  unconscious,  but  everything  he  did  was  dramatized  in  the  eyes  of  the 
brigade.  The  first  time  that  we  had  mounted  maneuvers  he  came  onto  the 
parade  ground,  after  we  were  drawn  up  in  batteries  and  mounted,  riding  at 
a  full  gallop  with  his  groom  plugging  along  behind,  and  the  long  military 
cloak  he  wore  streaming  out  in  the  wind.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  man 
who  was  there  that  day  has  the  same  mental  picture  that  I  have  of  our 
galloping  Colonel. . . . 

One  of  the  first  outstanding  incidents  I  recall  was  at  Dickebush,  late  in 
September  of  1916,  when  the  first  cool  weather  came,  and  just  before  we 
pulled  out  to  go  to  the  Somme.  [Mr.  Black  here  describes  a  sheet-metal  stove 
carefully  made  by  the  shoeing-smiths  for  an  officer  of  the  command.]  The 
same  day  the  Colonel  decided  he  could  do  with  more  heat.  He  came  out 
bareheaded  into  the  courtyard  at  brigade  headquarters.  “Get  me  an  oil 
drum,”  he  said.  While  someone  located  an  empty  oil  drum  the  Colonel  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  pickaxe.  He  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  can,  punched 
a  circle  of  holes  around  the  bottom,  and  carried  it  back  into  his  room  to  use 
as  an  open  brazier.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  to  use  it  long,  but  while  he 
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did  it  was  the  talk  of  the  brigade.  And  while  he  never  spared  himself  he  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  comfort  of  his  men. . . . 

We  pulled  out  of  the  Somme  about  the  end  of  November.  It  was  a  cold, 
raw  day.  We  had  reveille  at  2  o’clock  and  drove  off  at  4,  long  before  sun-up. 
All  day  we  marched,  soaked  by  the  intermittent  rain  and  chilled  to  the  mar¬ 
row  by  the  biting  wind  which  swept  over  the  plateau  north  of  Albert.  By 
nightfall  we  made  Doullens  —  the  little  town  where  Marshal  Foch  was 
made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies. . . . 

The  cook  and  his  orderly  worked  away  until  all  hours  that  night. ...  At 
a  late  hour,  when  the  dishes  had  been  washed,  they  went  out  to  the  field 
where  the  guns  were  parked  and  got  their  blankets  from  the  wagon  limber. 
Then  they  had  to  hunt  up  some  place  to  sleep.  Anyone  who  has  looked  for 
a  billet  late  at  night  in  a  small  town  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  marching 
brigade  earlier  in  the  evening  knows  what  they  were  up  against. 

The  same  night  the  Colonel  turned  up  at  his  mess  a  little  before  9.  He 
had  been  busy  about  the  lines,  seeing  that  everything  was  in  order,  and  the 
meal  was  long  over. 

“What  will  I  get  you,  sir?”  asked  the  orderly.  “Never  mind  me,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “You  look  after  yourself.  Just  get  me  a  tin  of  bully  and  a  slab  of 
bread,  and  I’ll  be  all  right.” 

That  was  our  Colonel’s  dinner  that  night:  a  mug  of  lukewarm  tea  from 
the  cook  house,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  tin  of  bully  beef.  The  brigade  had 
not  gone  a  mile  the  next  morning  before  everyone  had  heard  of  it. 

We  lost  the  Colonel  the  next  Spring  just  before  we  took  Vimy  Ridge. 
All  the  Canadian  artillery  was  reorganized  at  that  time  and  in  the  shakeup 
our  Colonel  [became  Counter  Battery  Staff  Officer  for  the  Corps].  We 
were  more  than  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  we  were  mighty  proud  of  him  just 
the  same. 

Then  around  August,  1917,  word  came  to  us  that  he  was  dead.  The  rumor 
was  started  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  he  was  wounded  near  Soissons  while 
on  a  liaison  visit,  and  it  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  batteries  that  had 
been  in  the  old  1  ith  Brigade.  Every  one  of  us  felt  a  personal  loss  and  many 
were  the  long  faces  behind  the  guns  on  the  Vimy  front.  I  well  remember 
the  day  at  the  horse  lines  near  Berthonval  Farm  that  our  transport  driver 
came  back  from  Aubigny  with  the  good  news  that  the  rumor  was  false. 

Say,  fellers,”  he  fairly  shouted  as  he  drove  into  the  horse  lines,  “the  old 
Colonel  ain’t  dead.  I  just  saw  him  myself  down  near  Ack.”  You  should  have 
seen  how  we  all  perked  up  at  that.  Anyone  who  had  ever  had  any  doubt  of 
our  regard  for  our  Colonel  would  have  been  convinced  if  he  could  have 
seen  us  when  we  got  the  word  that  he  had  not  been  killed. . . . 

There  was  a  sort  of  tradition  with  us  to  the  effect  that  he  contributed  to 
military  science  the  very  important  device  of  “calibrating”  guns  which  did 
away  with  our  old  method  of  registering  on  targets,  which  had  so  often 
revealed  to  the  enemy  the  presence  of  new  artillery  on  any  front.  The  use 
of  that  system  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  surprise  attacks  which 
characterized  the  last  few  months  of  the  war,  particularly  the  great  attack 
in  front  of  Amiens  on  August  8, 1918. 

Who  invented  the  method  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  but  he  is  sure  it  was 
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not  General  McNaughton  —  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
General  himself.  It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  mention  that  fact  at  a 
reunion  dinner  of  any  of  the  old  nth  Brigade  batteries.  We  old  soldiers 
have  few  heroes,  but  those  we  have  we  cherish  jealously.  Even  those  of  us 
who  might  be  willing  to  admit  that  he  did  not  invent  the  device  are  quite 
sure  that  he  could  have  done  it  had  he  so  desired.  ...  We  men  of  the  old 
brigade  wish  sometimes  that  there  might  be  another  war  so  that  he  could 
get  to  be  a  Field  Marshal.  All  that  he  needs,  we  are  sure,  is  the  opportunity. 

Whatever  else  may  follow  in  this  story  of  General  McNaughton,  the 
reader  may  be  sure  he  already  knows  the  quality  of  the  man.  To  be 
thus  regarded  by  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  covered  themselves  with 
glory  in  many  battles,  and  in  the  first  German  gas  attack  at  Vimy  Ridge, 
is  enough  to  insure  a  General  a  sure  place  in  the  eternal  affections  of 
his  country. 

Referring  again  to  an  official  biographical  sketch:  “On  return  to 
Canada  in  1919,  General  McNaughton  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Canadian  military  forces.  He 
became  Director  of  Military  Training  on  1st  January  1920,  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  three  years  later.  In  the  interval  he  had  passed 
the  course  of  the  Staff  College,  Camberley,  England.  When  the  Im¬ 
perial  Defense  College  was  instituted  in  1927,  General  McNaughton 
was  selected  as  the  first  representative  from  Canada.  On  returning  to 
Canada  he  was  appointed  District  Officer  Commanding,  Military  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1 1  (British  Columbia),  from  which  position  he  was  recalled 
on  1  st  January  1929  to  become  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  [with  the 
rank  of  Major  General].  . . .  During  his  six  years  (1929-35)  as  C.G.S., 
stress  was  laid  on  increasing  proficiency  in  arms,  improving  organization 
and  administration,  and  the  application  of  science  to  war. ...” 

In  1932  a  squadron  of  planes  flying  west  in  Canada  had  to  stop  and 
cross  into  the  United  States  because  there  were  no  adequate  emergency 
landing  fields  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  General  McNaughton  resolved  that  Canada  must  have  landing 
fields  for  its  air  force,  and  as  there  was  much  unemployment  because  of 
the  great  depression,  he  conceived  the  project  of  putting  men  to  work. 
He  established  work  camps  from  coast  to  coast  and  got  his  fields,  but  the 
project  aroused  opposition  in  Parliament.  The  fields  proved  very  useful 
to  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan  in  the  second  World 
War,  and  many  of  them  are  now  used  by  the  Trans-Canada  Airlines. 
Criticized  at  first,  the  project  proved  to  be  a  substantial  contribution  to 
Canadian  welfare. 

Following  his  term  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  which  ended  in 
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1935,  General  McNaughton  became  president  of  the  Canadian  National 
Research  Council  and  continued  in  that  post  until  it  became  evident 
Canada  was  to  be  involved  in  another  war.  A  newspaper  release  from 
the  Defence  Department  said  of  this  service:  “Showing  notable  leader¬ 
ship  in  aeronautical  experimentation,  he  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Aeronautics  Laboratory  and  the  cathode  ray  direc¬ 
tion-finder.  [This  apparatus  was  originally  developed  as  an  aid  to  air 
navigation  but  it  had  its  greatest  use  in  the  second  World  War  in  the 
location  of  enemy  submarines.]  He  also  did  much  for  Canadian  indus¬ 
try  in  organizing  scientific  support  of  research  of  direct  and  practical 
value  to  manufacturers.  General  McNaughton  was  awarded  in  1942 
the  Sir  John  Kennedy  medal  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 
for  outstanding  services  to  engineering  science.” 

When  Nazi  troops  invaded  Poland  in  1939  and  Canada  saw  herself 
in  for  war,  General  McNaughton  was  recalled  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  to  command  the  1st  Canadian  Division  for  service  in  Europe. 
He  took  command  of  the  division  on  October  17th  and  led  it  overseas 
to  England  in  December.  After  the  troops  had  been  established  in  bar¬ 
racks  at  Aldershot,  training  and  the  immense  task  of  gathering  equip¬ 
ment  went  forward. 

The  collapse  of  French  resistance  to  the  Germans,  the  plight  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  surrender  of  Belgium 
in  May  and  June  of  1940  together  make  a  story  that  only  the  war  his¬ 
tories  can  tell  adequately.  The  British  government  was  anxious  to  save 
France  if  possible,  and  the  War  Office  considered  sending  the  1st 
Canadian  Division  and  other  units  across  the  channel.  As  the  Canadians 
were  assembling  at  Dover,  General  McNaughton  went  on  to  Calais 
and  Dunkirk  to  investigate  the  situation.  Embarking  in  a  destroyer  one 
morning,  he  learned  from  British  and  French  officers  at  Calais  that  the 
port  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  the  enemy.  Proceed¬ 
ing  thence  to  Dunkirk,  he  observed  that  the  problem  was  not  to  rein¬ 
force  the  troops  there  but  to  evacuate  as  many  as  possible  to  England, 
as  all  possibility  of  effective  resistance  across  the  channel  was  over  for 
the  time  being. 

At  5  o’clock  of  the  second  day  he  was  back  at  the  War  Office  in 
London  with  a  detailed  report.  The  evacuation  of  Dunkirk  followed; 
the  project  of  sending  the  Canadian  Division  across  the  channel  was 
abandoned  for  the  time,  and  the  waiting  troops  were  sent  from  Dover 
back  to  Aldershot. 

In  this  stage  of  general  confusion  and  dismay,  the  British  government 
planned  a  gesture  to  encourage  the  French  and  their  rapidly  dissolving 
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armies.  It  was  to  send  the  Canadians  under  General  McNaughton  and 
some  British  units  across  the  channel  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Alan  Brooke.  The  latter  agreed  with  General  McNaughton 
that  the  Canadian  division  would  be  allowed  to  concentrate  near  Brest, 
and  be  given  two  extra  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Bri¬ 
gade  to  enable  the  other  units  to  arrive. 

Notice  of  General  Brooke’s  agreement  with  General  McNaughton 
apparently  did  not  reach  the  British  Commandant  at  Brest.  Instead  of 
allowing  time  for  the  units  of  the  Canadian  division  to  assemble,  he 
proceeded  instead  to  send  them  off  by  road  and  rail  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  in  the  direction  of  Le  Mans.  By  whatever  orders  he  was  acting, 
he  was  following  a  program  used  by  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
the  previous  autumn,  before  the  Germans  entered  France.  Perhaps  good 
in  1939,  the  plan  was  fantastic  in  June  1940,  when  there  was  no  actual 
French  army  to  reinforce  and  when  the  Germans  were  swarming  all 
over  the  territory. 

While  the  leading  Canadian  units  were  being  rushed  helter-skelter 
and  in  bits  and  pieces  from  Brest,  instead  of  being  held  there  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  agreement  made  by  General  Brooke,  General  Mc¬ 
Naughton  was  on  a  transport  and  his  Canadian  units  were  spread  out 
over  600  miles,  all  the  way  from  Oxford  on  the  north,  through  Aider- 
shot  to  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  on  the  channel,  to  Brest  and  on  the 
way  to  Le  Mans. 

Perceiving  the  uselessness  of  this  foray  into  France,  General  Brooke 
ordered  the  return  of  all  units.  The  Canadians  got  back  to  England  with 
the  loss  of  only  six  men,  but  much  of  their  heavy  equipment  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Most  fortunately  the  field  guns  were  saved  through  the  initiative 
of  the  Canadian  artillery  commander,  who  managed  to  load  them  on 
board  ship  despite  the  order  to  the  contrary  given  by  the  Base  Com¬ 
mandant. 

Next  came  the  fear  of  a  German  invasion  of  England.  General 
McNaughton  took  his  division  to  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford,  to  be 
ready  to  strike  in  any  direction  necessary.  On  July  2nd  the  Canadians 
were  moved  to  Surrey,  south  of  the  Thames,  and  stationed  in  the  agree¬ 
able  region  around  Guildford  and  Sevenoaks.  On  July  21st  a  new  7th 
Corps  was  organized,  comprising  the  Canadian  division,  British  infantry 
divisions,  some  New  Zealand  units,  and  the  armored  units  of  the  1st 
British  Armored  Division.  General  McNaughton  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  new  rank  of  Lieutenant  General.  Intensive  training  was 
pushed,  batteries  were  mounted  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  defensive 
works  were  built. 
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But  the  Germans  did  not  invade;  they  sent  their  air  armada  instead 
for  the  Battle  of  Britain,  which  reached  its  climax  and  turned  in  British 
favor  in  September.  On  Christmas  day  the  7th  Corps  ceased  to  exist, 
officially,  on  its  replacement  by  the  Canadian  Corps  under  General 
McNaughton’s  command.  The  2nd  Division  had  arrived  from  Canada, 
and  the  3rd  Division  was  soon  to  come.  In  Ottawa,  Colonel  J.  L.  Ral¬ 
ston  had  become  Minister  of  Defence,  and  Brigadier  General  H.  D.  G. 
Crerar  had  been  recalled  from  military  headquarters  in  London  to 
become  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  After  a  visit  to  Canada  by  General 
McNaughton  at  the  beginning  of  1942,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  2nd 
Canadian  Corps,  and  form  with  the  two  the  Canadian  Army. 

An  interesting  project  took  General  McNaughton  to  Scotland  in 
August  of  1941.  The  Germans  had  occupied  Norway,  and  the  British 
War  Office  wished  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  archipelago  of 
Spitsbergen  to  destroy  coal  mining  installations  and  the  meteorological 
station,  to  remove  Russian  nationals  to  Archangel,  and  to  bring  Nor¬ 
wegian  residents  to  England.  A  British  transport  was  to  convey  selected 
Canadian  combat  units  and  engineers  and  a  few  others  to  Spitsbergen, 
and  destroyers  were  to  protect  the  operation.  After  a  period  of  inten¬ 
sive  training  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Clyde  on  August  19th,  with 
a  complement  of  about  525  officers  and  men,  and  was  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  all  objectives  and  in  returning  safely. 

Early  in  1942,  as  already  mentioned,  General  McNaughton  returned 
to  Canada  for  a  while  to  discuss  war  preparations  and  equipment  and  to 
visit  munitions  plants  to  observe  progress.  On  February  6th,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  fifty-sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada,  he  advised  against  complacency  and  urged  engineers  to  use 
all  energy  to  devise  new  and  better  tools  with  which  to  fight  the  enemy. 

On  March  9th  he  visited  President  Roosevelt  in  Washington  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Canadian  Ambassador,  and  told  him  of  his  view  that  the 
decisive  action  of  the  war  should  be  an  assault  on  Europe  launched  trans¬ 
channel  from  the  South  of  England.  He  hoped  the  Canadians  would  at 
the  proper  time  join  in  this  assault  against  Hitler.  Meanwhile,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Canadians  in  England  would  continue  to  tie  down  German 
divisions.  The  President  asked  him  about  the  morale  of  the  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  period  of  waiting.  The  General  replied: 

“I  regard  our  soldiers  as  a  highly  intelligent  body  of  men,  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  are  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis.  They  are  just  as  aware  as  I  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  deferring  action  until  a  proper  opportunity  develops  for  their 
use,  because  what  we  wish  to  do  is  not  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting, 
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but  to  bring  the  maximum  possible  continuing  effect  against  the  enemy.” 

Next  day  General  McNaughton  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  Department, 
Brigadier  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  They  discussed  the  awaited 
second  front,  and  General  Ike  told  his  visitor  he  could  think  of  no  other 
way  than  to  invade  Europe  from  Britain.  And  so  it  was  to  be  in  1 944, 
with  Eisenhower  in  the  top  command. 

Not  long  after  General  McNaughton’s  return  to  England  he  had  to 
take  some  very  bad  news.  One  of  his  fighting  sons,  Squadron  Leader 
Ian  George  Armour  McNaughton,  R.C.A.F.,  was  reported  missing 
after  an  air  action  over  Emden,  Germany,  on  June  23rd.  Not  until 
October  9th  was  news  of  his  death  finally  confirmed.  The  loss  of  this 
son  marked  the  beginning  of  darker  days  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
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For  the  Canadian  soldiers  restlessly  waiting  in  England  for  real  action, 
the  British  high  command  at  length  provided  an  opportunity.  The 
Combined  Operations  Headquarters  Planning  Staff  headed  by  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten,  and  Lieutenant  General  Bernard  L.  Montgomery, 
then  in  operational  command  of  Canadian  and  British  units  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  the  Southeast  Command  in  England,  conceived  and 
worked  out  the  plan  in  its  early  phases.  The  project  was  the  famous 
Dieppe  raid  of  August  1942. 

In  his  official  war  history,  The  Canadian  Army ,  Colonel  Stacey  says 
the  plan  had  been  well  developed  before  Montgomery  told  General 
McNaughton  about  it.  The  Canadian  commander  had  the  right  to 
oppose  it,  but  because  of  the  general  desire  for  action  he  did  not  think 
of  doing  so,  whatever  may  have  been  his  misgivings  about  some  of  the 
details. 

“You  Canadians  want  something  to  do,”  Montgomery  said  in  effect. 
“Here  it  is.”  Though  it  was  to  be  mainly  a  Canadian  party,  British  of¬ 
ficers  continued  to  decide  what  and  what  not  to  do.  Proposals  for  a 
preliminary  aerial  bombardment  were  rejected.  The  Canadians  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  taking  tanks  to  assault  a  heavy  concrete  sea  wall,  but  did 
not  press  the  matter. 

In  the  light  of  what  happened  at  Dieppe,  and  considering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  raid  involving  thousands  of  Canadian  soldiers,  it  would 
appear  now  that  the  British  would  have  been  well  advised  to  entrust  a 
major  share  of  the  planning  to  General  McNaughton  and  his  staff.  The 
General  was  a  seasoned  soldier,  and  an  undoubted  expert  in  the  use  of 
heavy  weapons  in  attack.  He  was  to  be  responsible  to  Canada  for  the 
lives  of  his  men  and  the  outcome  of  the  assault,  and  yet  he  was  handed 
a  ready-made  plan  which  he  could  not  change  materially.  Had  General 
McNaughton  proposed  a  short  but  very  heavy  aerial  bombardment  of 
the  fortifications  at  Dieppe,  augmented  by  a  hailstorm  of  shells  from 
naval  guns  as  preliminary  to  the  landing,  the  British  command  would 
have  been  hearing  sound  sense  from  the  Empire’s  ablest  artillery  tac¬ 
tician.  But  Mountbatten  and  Montgomery  were  not  listening  to  a  “colo¬ 
nial”  and  they  had  no  wish  to  acknowledge  his  superior  expertness.  For 
this  obtuseness  the  Canadians  had  to  pay. 

Intended  for  early  July,  the  raid  had  to  be  abandoned  then  because 
of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  General  McNaughton  then  recom- 
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mended  that  if  the  project  were  to  be  revived,  the  Canadian  Army 
Commander  should  be  the  responsible  military  authority.  His  request 
was  respected,  and  he  delegated  active  command  to  General  Crerar. 
Montgomery  dropped  out  at  this  point,  and  went  soon  afterward  to 
serve  under  General  Sir  Harold  Alexander  in  command  of  the  British 
8th  Army,  which  was  to  win  the  battle  of  El  Alamein  and  chase  General 
Rommel  across  North  Africa. 

The  reasons  for  the  prompt  revival  of  the  project  for  the  Dieppe  raid 
are  treated  with  caution  by  Colonel  Stacey  in  his  war  history.  Russia 
had  been  demanding  a  second  front,  and  the  Anglo-American  con¬ 
ferees  knew  they  didn’t  have  at  that  time  sufficient  transport  for  an 
invasion  of  the  continent.  They  proposed  to  invade  North  Africa  in¬ 
stead.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  about  to  visit  Moscow.  “The  news 
that  a  large  distracting  raid  in  the  west  was  again  in  prospect,”  Colonel 
Stacey  says,  “was  welcomed  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  who  shortly 
after  the  decision  was  taken  found  himself  faced  with  the  somewhat 
formidable  task  of  informing  Marshal  Stalin  that  there  was  to  be  no 
second  front  in  Europe  in  1 942 .” 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  Dieppe  raid  was  planned  as  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  test  German  coast  defenses  and  thus  give  evidence  of  the  firm 
intention  to  invade  the  continent  at  the  earliest  feasible  hour.  Taking 
this  broad  general  view,  the  raid  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Dieppe  was  a  strongly  fortified  port,  with  a  heavy  sea  wall,  barbed 
wire,  and  a  great  deal  of  artillery.  A  force  of  something  more  than 
6,100  men,  about  5,000  of  them  Canadians,  was  expected  to  edge  up 
quietly  to  this  virtually  impregnable  port  at  4:50  a.m.  of  August  19, 
1942,  surprise  the  garrison,  roll  tanks  over  the  concrete  walls,  destroy 
the  airdrome,  the  defenses,  power  stations,  dock  and  rail  facilities,  secure 
secret  documents  at  German  headquarters,  round  up  prisoners,  and 
bring  back  any  invasion  barges  that  might  be  found.  It  was  going  to  be 
as  easy  as  that,  Montgomery  had  thought.  The  Canadians  fought  with 
all  the  desperate  courage  the  world  knew  they  had,  but  Germans  resisted 
with  all  the  advantages  on  their  side.  The  element  of  complete  surprise 
could  not  be  counted  upon  in  bringing  up  such  a  large  force  by  sea;  the 
approach  was  discovered  by  the  crew  of  a  coastal  boat  and  an  alarm 
was  given  the  Germans. 

Of  the  4,963  Canadians  who  embarked  for  this  adventure,  2,211 
returned  to  England  that  night;  of  these  589  had  wounds  which  they 
survived;  twenty-eight  others  later  died  of  mortal  wounds.  Killed  in 
action  were  fifty-six  officers  and  85 1  men  of  other  ranks;  prisoners  num¬ 
bered  1,994,  °f  whom  at  least  558  were  wounded.  Months  passed  before 
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the  2nd  Division  regained  its  former  strength.  In  his  official  history, 
Colonel  Stacey  says  of  the  reaction  in  Canada: 

Canadian  civilians,  particularly  those  who  had  lost  relatives,  saw  only  the 
casualty  lists  and  the  failure.  It  was  quite  impossible,  without  helping  the 
enemy,  to  make  any  announcement  of  the  actual  lessons  learned. ...  It  was 
declared  with  the  utmost  assurance,  in  at  least  one  respectable  publication, 
that  the  project  for  a  raid  on  Dieppe  and  the  plan  for  it  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  work  of  Canadian  officers  and  proved  the  bankruptcy  of  Canadian 
generalship;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  criticism  did  something 
to  undermine  the  hitherto  unassailable  prestige  of  General  McNaughton 
with  the  public. 

One  of  the  ordeals  a  commanding  General  must  undergo  like  a  good 
soldier  is  an  occasional  storm  of  unmerited  and  unjust  criticism,  based 
upon  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  circumstances.  General  Mc¬ 
Naughton  could  not  and  did  not  explain  to  the  people  at  home  that  the 
British  high  command  had  planned  and  ordered  the  detailed  method  of 
attack.  The  Defence  Minister  and  the  cabinet  in  Canada  knew  he  was 
not  blamable,  but  neither  were  they  in  position  to  explain  that  a  Cana¬ 
dian  General  was  subject  to  the  direction  of  officers  in  the  British  high 
command,  though  he  might  be  far  shrewder  than  they  in  calculating 
risks  and  preparing  against  them,  and  abler  in  the  science  of  warfare. 

So  far  as  his  present  biographer  has  been  able  to  learn,  General  Mc¬ 
Naughton  has  never  protested  against  the  unfair  criticisms  or  said  that 
if  given  a  free  hand  he  could  have  planned  the  raid  better,  with  less  loss 
of  life  and  greater  success.  The  only  expression  of  feeling  he  is  known 
to  allow  himself  is  a  growl  whenever  the  name  of  Montgomery  is  men¬ 
tioned.  For  clear  understanding  of  such  ordeals  the  reader  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  book  and  play  Command  Decision ,  which  tell  the  story 
of  a  United  States  Air  Force  General  unjustly  relieved  of  duty  because 
of  heavy  bomber  losses,  when  it  was  not  understood  by  interfering 
Congressmen  that  he  was  destroying  German  factories  before  they 
could  get  into  production  with  new  jet  fighter  planes.  Splendid  vindica¬ 
tion  came  later. 

While  immediate  consequences  of  the  Dieppe  raid  were  painful,  the 
operation  proved  of  incalculable  value  because  plans  for  the  successful 
Normandy  invasion  of  1 944  were  based  upon  its  lessons.  But  for  Dieppe, 
many  thousands  more  men  might  have  been  lost,  and  the  great  invasion 
itself  might  have  had  a  different  outcome.  When  General  Eisenhower 
and  the  Combined  General  Staff  prepared  for  the  Normandy  invasion 
they  based  their  plans  on  the  lessons  of  Dieppe.  They  avoided  attacking 
a  fortified  port,  and  selected  beaches  without  sea  walls.  They  arranged 
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for  a  long  preliminary  bombardment  from  a  heavy  fleet,  that  rocked 
land  and  sea  for  many  hours.  They  used  enormous  numbers  of  bombing 
planes. 

We  come  now  to  “Exercise  Spartan”:  a  practice  operation  in  March 
of  1943  to  prepare  the  Canadian  Army  for  its  expected  part  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  France.  Colonel  Stacey,  a  master  of  subtlety  as  well  as  of  tact, 
calls  it  a  “significant  incident.”  General  McNaughton  was  to  lead  the 
two  Canadian  Corps  and  the  1 2th  British  Corps  from  a  point  in  the  south 
of  England  representing  a  bridgehead  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  a  sweep 
into  the  interior.  A  British  inland  army  was  to  represent  the  defending 
German  forces  in  France.  The  exercise  was  directed  by  the  British 
G.H.Q.  Home  Forces. 

General  McNaughton  had  been  notified  by  G.H.Q.  when  to  begin 
his  advance.  The  defending  “German”  army  was  not  to  move  until 
after  he  did.  By  some  quirk,  G.H.Q.  launched  the  defending  army  a 
full  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  General  McNaughton  had  been 
directed  to  begin  his  forward  movement.  The  General  and  his  Canadians 
were  tied  to  the  ground  until  G.H.Q.  could  be  reached  and  asked  to 
change  the  orders  and  allow  the  advance  to  proceed. 

Because  of  this  very  peculiar  error  in  dates  on  the  part  of  G.H.Q., 
the  defending  “German”  army  gained  a  considerable  start  and  made 
“demolitions”  that  slowed  the  advance  of  General  McNaughton’s  in¬ 
vaders.  It  could  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  high  brass  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  exercise. 
Despite  the  mixup  in  orders,  General  McNaughton’s  army  advanced 
deeply  into  “enemy”  territory  and  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  was  in 
position  on  a  line  running  northwest  from  London  to  Rugby. 

When  the  invasion  of  France  came  in  June  1944,  the  Canadian  units 
performed  according  to  the  plan  devised  for  “Exercise  Spartan”  and 
were  not  handicapped  by  confused  orders  from  the  top.  The  Canadians 
never  failed  in  battle  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  them. 

General  McNaughton,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  staunchly 
advocated  keeping  the  Canadian  Army  together.  The  British  high  com¬ 
mand  had  other  ideas,  which  were  made  known  to  the  Defence  Ministry 
in  Ottawa.  It  was  desired  to  detach  the  1st  Canadian  Division  and  the 
1  st  Canadian  Army  Tank  Brigade  from  General  McNaughton’s  com¬ 
mand  for  an  assault  upon  Sicily  and  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Whatever  may 
have  passed  between  London  and  Ottawa  will  be  revealed  in  history; 
we  at  least  know  that  Defence  Minister  Ralston  consented  to  the  British 
plan  of  division. 

In  the  early  months  of  1943,  after  plans  had  been  made  at  Casablanca 
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in  April  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  General  McNaughton  proceeded  to 
Argyll  in  Scotland  to  direct  the  amphibious  training  of  the  three  infan¬ 
try  brigades  of  the  ist  Canadian  Division,  a  brigade  at  a  time,  on  Loch 
Fyne. 

Walking  up  the  northwest  shore  of  the  loch  one  day  with  Brigadier, 
afterwards  General,  Sir  Miles  C.  Dempsey,  his  Brigadier  General  Staff 
in  the  Canadian  Corps,  he  observed  an  old  castle  on  a  promontory,  com¬ 
manding  a  wide  view  of  the  water  and  the  surrounding  hills.  He  was 
impressed  by  its  excellent  location  both  for  defense  and  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  remarked  to  General  Dempsey  on  the  intelligence  that  had 
prompted  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  stronghold  centuries  before. 

Not  until  he  returned  to  headquarters  in  Inveraray  did  he  learn  that 
he  had  chanced  upon  the  castle  of  Dunderave,  the  home  of  early  chiefs 
of  his  own  clan.  He  couldn’t  help  being  interested  in  the  discovery, 
that  came  about  through  the  circumstances  of  his  presence  in  Argyll 
to  train  invasion  troops.  He  returned  to  the  castle  soon,  was  welcomed 
by  the  occupants,  and  invited  to  observe  the  training  operations  from 
high  windows  of  the  tower. 

Though  advised  by  the  provost  of  Inveraray  —  member  of  a  sept  of 
the  clan  —  that  McNaughtons  did  not  call  upon  Campbells,  the  General 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  castle  at  Inveraray  and  was 
received  as  cordially  as  though  no  differences  ever  had  existed  between 
the  two  clans. 

Orders  for  the  division  of  the  Canadian  Army  came  through  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1943,  with  the  direction  that  the  detached  units,  with  others,  would 
be  under  the  command  of  the  British  8th  Army  under  Montgomery. 
General  McNaughton  had  stood  firmly  against  division,  and  no  argu¬ 
ment  could  change  his  mind.  When  the  units  he  had  trained  in  Argyll 
were  assault-loaded  on  transports  at  Gourock,  near  Glasgow,  for  the 
attack  on  Sicily  that  began  July  10,  it  had  been  understood  that  after  a 
period  in  Sicily,  the  Canadians  would  return  to  England  to  rejoin  the 
army  under  General  McNaughton.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  not 
only  to  leave  the  ist  Division  and  the  ist  Canadian  Army  Tank  Brigade 
in  Italy,  but  to  remove  there  also  the  headquarters  of  the  1  st  Canadian 
Corps  under  Lieutenant  General  Crerar,  and  the  5  th  Canadian  Armored 
Division.  Army  headquarters,  one  Corps  headquarters,  three  divisions, 
and  an  armored  brigade  were  all  that  were  to  be  left  in  England  with 
General  McNaughton. 

Apologists  for  the  division  of  the  Canadian  Army  have  maintained 
that  to  have  kept  it  intact  would  have  barred  its  various  units  indefinitely 
from  active  service  and  thus  weakened  Canada’s  postwar  influence,  but 
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it  remains  to  be  shown  why  General  McNaughton  and  the  full  Canadian 
Army  could  not  have  participated  from  the  beginning  in  the  assault  upon 
Sicily  and  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Instead,  some  of  the  best  Canadian  units 
were  placed  in  Montgomery’s  8th  Army.  We  may  find  an  explanation 
of  the  undercurrents  of  feeling  and  of  the  high  decisions  in  this  para¬ 
graph  from  H.  Reginald  Hardy’s  recent  work  of  biography,  Mackenzie 
King  of  Canada: 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  McNaughton’s  planning,  and  in  particular  his 
desire  to  avoid  British  corps  and  divisional  command,  was  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  his  own  personal  feelings  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  British 
high  command  toward  “colonial”  troops  in  the  first  war.  McNaughton,  who 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  Canada’s  finest  military  tactician,  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  love  for  those  members  of  the  British  General  Staff  with  whom  he 
had  come  in  contact  as  a  Canadian  commander,  a  sentiment  which  he  shared 
with  many  other  high-ranking  Canadian  soldiers  who  had  seen  service  dur¬ 
ing  1914-18.  In  fact  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  “General  Blimps”  of  World 
War  I  had  led  to  an  open  rift  between  [Premier]  Bennett  and  himself.  .  . . 

As  firm  in  his  position  as  General  John  J.  Pershing  had  been  in  the 
first  war,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  General  McNaughton  resigned  after 
an  exchange  of  cables  with  Prime  Minister  King.  On  December  26, 
1943  he  turned  over  to  others  the  leadership  of  an  army  of  nearly  a 
quarter-million  men;  in  February  he  was  back  home  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Hardy  says  in  his  biography: 

McNaughton  loved  “his  boys”  and  that  affection  and  esteem  was  returned 
tenfold  by  the  men. . .  .When  in  December  1943  the  news  of  McNaughton’s 
resignation  reached  the  troops  there  was  a  feeling  that  someone  had  let  them 
down.  Some  of  the  resentment  the  men  felt  was  directed  towards  [Defence 
Minister]  Ralston  and,  a  great  deal  of  it,  toward  [Prime  Minister]  King. . . . 

His  resignation  was  a  device  to  save  the  face  of  the  Canadian  headquarters 
staff  at  Ottawa,  of  Colonel  Ralston,  and  of  the  government.  What  part  the 
Prime  Minister  played  in  this  battle  of  personalities,  this  tug-of-war  between 
McNaughton  on  the  one  side  and  Ralston  and  his  powerful  headquarters 
group,  and  the  cabinet,  on  the  other,  is  hard  to  say.  But  King  must  have 
been  opposed  to  the  demand  for  McNaughton’s  removal.  Certainly  he  was 
to  lose  no  time  in  demonstrating  his  personal  confidence  in  McNaughton’s 

In  addition,  there  had  been  other  more  sinister  and  unfriendly  forces  at 
work.  McNaughton  had  made  enemies  in  the  British  War  Office,  persons 
who  resented  his  tremendous  popularity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  with 
his  own  troops,  and  who  accepted  with  a  poor  grace  the  favorable  publicity 
Canada’s  popular  commander  was  receiving. . . . 

Of  General  McNaughton’s  retirement  Colonel  Stacey  says:  “The 
restless  and  incisive  intelligence  and  the  singularly  compelling  person- 
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ality  that  had  dominated  the  Canadian  field  army  so  long  thus  passed 
from  the  overseas  stage.  Melancholy  as  was  the'  turn  of  events  that  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  commanding  the  ist  Canadian  Army 
in  the  field,  McNaughton  nevertheless  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  that  great  fighting  force  was  to  a  very  large  extent  his  own  creation.” 

What  Colonel  Stacey  does  not  say  in  his  tactful  book  is  that  if  Cana¬ 
dians  had  known  fully  and  clearly  of  the  issue  on  which  General 
McNaughton  retired,  the  resulting  storm  might  have  rocked  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  General’s  ideal  of  a  unified  Canadian  Army  under  Canadian 
command  was  a  national  ideal,  believed  in  as  firmly  by  the  people  as 
by  him. 

Perhaps  Prime  Minister  King  had  not  expected  the  Canadian  Army 
to  be  broken  up  when  he  made  a  pledge  in  an  address  to  the  ist  Canadian 
Division  at  Aldershot  on  August  26,  1941 :  “Mr.  Churchill  understands, 
and  I  want  you  all  to  understand,  that  so  far  as  the  dispositions  of  the 
troops  are  concerned,  the  Canadian  government  places  no  restriction 
whatever  upon  any  decision  that  may  be  made,  other  than  that  the 
government  itself  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  con¬ 
templated  and  an  opportunity  of  expressing  views.” 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  compliance  of  the  Canadian 
cabinet  with  British  wishes  —  perhaps  not  expressed  in  outright  demands 
—  over  the  head  of  General  McNaughton,  with  the  firm  refusal  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet  to  allow  the  British  and  French  to 
have  their  way  over  General  Pershing  in  the  first  World  War.  Canada 
had  the  obligations  of  a  loyal  Dominion;  the  United  States  had  not. 

A  delicate  situation  arose  when  General  McNaughton  returned  to 
Canada.  The  government  did  not  dare  tell  the  real  reason  for  his  volun¬ 
tary  retirement.  It  informed  the  people  he  had  come  home  because  of 
illness.  When  General  McNaughton  was  asked  about  this  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  Seigniory  Club  in  Quebec,  he  replied  grimly:  “It  is 
up  to  those  who  made  the  statements  about  my  health  to  explain  them.” 
Always  the  good  soldier  he  made  no  complaint,  and  allowed  the  people 
to  draw  such  conclusions  as  they  could.  The  Prime  Minister,  a  good 
friend,  no  doubt  was  relieved  at  his  decision  to  suffer  in  silence. 

Many  in  Canada  suspected  the  truth:  that  the  General  had  come  home 
because  the  integrity  of  the  Canadian  Army  had  been  sacrificed.  Oppo¬ 
sition  Leader  Gordon  Graydon  tried  to  ask  a  “pertinent  question”  of 
Defence  Minister  Ralston  in  Parliament,  and  Ralston  evaded  answering. 

In  a  ringing  editorial  published  on  Monday,  February  14,  the  Con¬ 
servative  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  tore  through  the  subterfuges  that 
failed  to  hide  the  surrender  of  the  unified  Army  plan.  Referring  to  a 
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second  effort  by  Mr.  Graydon  to  bring  out  the  truth,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  leader  said: 

On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Graydon  asked:  “Whether  or  not  any  factors  than 
that ...  of  ill-health,  entered  into  the  resignation  of  General  McNaughton?” 
Colonel  Ralston  could  not  answer  “No.”  He  was  obliged  to  say:  “I  shall 
deal  with  it.”  And  deal  with  it  he  must  for  there  will  be  few  to  agree  with 
him  that  “such  discussions  can  do  no  possible  good.”  The  major  issue,  from 
which  the  McNaughton  retirement  is  inseparable,  is  not  to  be  smothered 
longer. . . . 

The  essentials  of  the  broader  issue  have  been  stated  repeatedly  in  these 
columns.  . .  .  There  is  today  no  First  Canadian  Army  either  in  the  spirit  or 
the  form  in  which  it  was  established.  The  retreat  from  folly  has  been  going 
on  for  almost  a  year.  Subterfuge  has  followed  subterfuge,  but  in  spite  of  it 
the  changes  have  been  clear  to  all  who  cared  to  see.  The  great  Army  plan 
has  failed. 

At  the  time  General  McNaughton’s  resignation  was  announced  these 
columns  asked  to  what  extent  “disagreement,  apprehension,  and  anxiety,” 
arising  out  of  the  Army  plan  fiasco,  had  contributed  to  his  breakdown  in 
health.  Look  carefully  at  the  medical  reports  which  Colonel  Ralston  tabled 
in  the  Commons:  “Suffering  from  fatigue,”  “persistent  hypertension,”  “signs 
of  exhaustion.”  What  are  such  ailments  commonly  the  signs  of  in  a  man 
organically  sound,  with  whom  “nothing  is  wrong?” 

Are  the  reasons  for  General  McNaughton’s  ill-health  not  the  real  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  Army  plan?  . . .  The  notion  that  the  full,  factual  story 
of  the  First  Canadian  Army  can  be  concealed  from  the  people  must  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed. 

The  government  continued  to  brush  aside  the  issue,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  was  glad  to  make  up  to  General  McNaughton  for  his  disap¬ 
pointment  and  silence.  It  would  be  a  popular  move  to  pay  him  honor 
and  continue  him  in  responsibility.  When  he  asked  to  be  retired  from 
the  Army,  the  cabinet  on  September  27,  1944  advanced  him  to  the  rank 
of  full  General  on  acceding  to  his  request.  Only  one  military  leader  had 
been  given  this  high  rank  in  Canada  before.  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
had  been  made  a  full  General  at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 

Canada  was  having  difficulty  in  1944  in  securing  enough  voluntary 
enlistments  to  keep  its  overseas  divisions  at  full  strength.  Conscription 
had  been  authorized  by  a  plebiscite  in  1942,  and  a  cry  was  rising  that 
men  in  Home  Defence  units  should  be  drafted.  This  view  was  advocated 
by  Defence  Minister  Ralston.  Mr.  King  and  most  of  his  cabinet  disliked 
trying  conscription;  they  feared  it  might  create  disorders  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Since  Colonel  Ralston  was  very  firm,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  Gen¬ 
eral  McNaughton  if  he  thought  it  possible  to  fill  the  ranks  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  When  the  General  said  “Yes,”  Ralston  resigned.  General 
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McNaughton  was  appointed  Defence  Minister  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  November  2,  1944.  He  took  keen  pleasure  in  order¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  Corps  in  Italy  to  a  reunited  Canadian  Army  under 
General  Crerar,  then  fighting  the  Germans  near  the  Rhine  in  Holland. 
At  last  he  was  in  position  to  carry  out  his  principle. 

Voluntary  enlistments  did  not  come  in  as  General  McNaughton  had 
hoped:  during  November  they  numbered  7,371,  not  half  enough  to  fill 
the  needed  quota  of  1 6,000.  Mr.  Hardy  gives  light  in  his  biography: 

But  to  the  very  last  King  remained  convinced  that  McNaughton  could 
have  accomplished  the  task  had  he  enjoyed  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
headquarters  staff.  When  McNaughton  met  with  headquarters  officers  to 
discuss  his  forthcoming  recruiting  campaign  his  appeal  to  them  resulted  in 
anything  but  a  hearty  evocation  of  enthusiasm.  Anything  but  an  optimistic 
attitude  prevailed  among  the  D.O.C.’s  when  McNaughton  called  them  to¬ 
gether  on  November  14th.  They  frankly  were  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  job  could  be  done  and  they  indicated  their  indisposition  to  translate 
McNaughton’s  plans  into  action  by  their  defeatist  attitude.  The  drive  for 
volunteer  reinforcements  was  doomed  from  the  start.  .  .  .  The  failure  of 
headquarters  officers  to  support  McNaughton  in  his  drive  for  volunteers 
was  a  concrete  example  of  the  obstructionism  and  obstinacy  being  displayed 
by  the  General  Staff.  Those  in  charge  of  recruiting,  pointing  to  previous 
unsuccessful  recruiting  campaigns  they  had  taken  part  in,  told  their  friends 
McNaughton’s  plan  was  ridiculous  and  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Late  in  November  Parliament  voted  to  send  16,000  men  overseas  by 
conscripting  enough  men  from  Home  Defence  units,  in  addition  to  those 
who  had  volunteered,  to  fill  the  quota.  Perhaps  Canada  had  had  too 
much  bickering  to  make  overseas  service  popular.  Colonel  Stacey  notes 
that  on  the  following  January  20th  it  was  announced  that  7,800  men 
had  at  one  time  been  overdue  or  absent  without  leave,  and  that  6,300 
still  were  missing  at  that  date. 

By  convention,  a  Canadian  cabinet  minister  is  presumed  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament.  General  McNaughton  was  a  soldier  and  not  a  party 
man  or  politician.  Two  efforts  were  made  to  provide  him  with  a  seat, 
in  the  constituencies  of  Grey  North  in  Ontario  and  Qu’  Apelle  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  but  on  account  of  the  seething  controversies  they  did  not 
work  out.  Hitherto,  by  gentlemen’s  agreement  among  politicians,  it  had 
been  accepted  practice  not  to  oppose  election  of  a  candidate  in  a  cabinet 
post,  or  intended  for  one.  The  agreement  was  repudiated  in  the  elections 
of  early  1945. 

The  Conservatives  accused  the  Liberal  government  of  avoiding  con¬ 
scription  to  cater  to  Quebec.  General  McNaughton  years  before  had 
been  appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  by  the  Conservative  Bennett 
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government,  and  Liberals  were  told  by  opposing  politicians  he  had  no 
right  to  be  running  as  their  candidate.  Pro-conscriptionists  were  boil¬ 
ing  mad.  Opponents  said  the  General  was  all  right  but  in  bad  political 
company.  The  country  was  hot  with  many  varieties  of  political  anger. 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  proposed  a  third  candidacy,  but 
General  McNaughton  thought  himself  justified  in  withdrawing  from 
active  political  life  in  order  to  regain  his  health.  Events  proved  him 
right.  He  continued  actively  as  Minister  of  National  Defence  until  the 
end  of  hostilities,  and  with  recuperated  physical  powers  has  ever  since 
enjoyed  all  his  old  endurance  in  carrying  on  with  a  succession  of  new 
duties. 

The  reunited  ist  Canadian  Army  carried  out  valiantly  its  part  in 
helping  to  break  the  Germans  at  the  Rhine  and  to  secure  the  ultimate 
victory.  The  conscripted  soldiers  did  their  share.  General  Crerar  had 
served  in  the  2  ist  Army  Group  under  General  Montgomery,  and  after 
the  German  surrender  he  received  a  letter  dated  May  8: 

Tac  Headquarters:  21  Army  Group.  8-5-45. 

My  dear  Harry:  I  feel  that  on  this  day  I  must  write  you  a  note  of  personal 
thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me  since  we  first  served  together  in 
this  war.  No  commander  can  ever  have  had  a  more  loyal  subordinate  than 
I  have  had  in  you. . . . 

Yrs  always,  Monty. 

What  Montgomery  most  wished  in  another  General  was  a  “loyal 
subordinate.”  The  last  thing  in  the  world  General  McNaughton  was 
willing  to  be  was  just  that.  He  did  not  think  it  comported  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Canada  or  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Forces  in  the 
war.  While  Commander-in-Chief  he  was  willing  to  be  subordinate  only 
to  his  own  government,  though  always  willing  to  act  in  closest  associa¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  with  Canada’s  allies  and  their  commanders  in  all 
proper  matters. 

Before  we  take  final  leave  of  General  Montgomery  it  may  be  amusing 
to  observe  the  opinion  held  of  him  by  General  George  S.  Patton,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  United  States  3d  Army.  On  the  evening  of  December  28, 
1944,  while  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  still  raging,  Leland  Stowe,  a 
war  correspondent,  interviewed  the  General  at  his  headquarters.  It  was 
the  night  after  Patton’s  Army  had  punched  through  to  relieve  General 
McAuliffe’s  besieged  brigade  at  Bastogne.  Stowe  wrote  the  story  for 
Esquire  magazine,  issue  of  October  1 949,  and  here  is  an  excerpt: 

The  Bulge,  remember,  had  been  a  touch-and-go  nightmare  for  twelve 
days.  There  was  plenty  that  we  correspondents  didn’t  know,  or  only  half- 
knew;  and  plenty  more  we  couldn’t  understand. 
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“Why,”  I  asked,  when  I  finally  got  an  opening  —  and  Patton’s  openings 
for  the  fellow  on  the  other  end  of  a  conversation  came  none  too  frequently 
—  “doesn’t  the  British  Second  Army  attack?  ” 

General  Patton  glowered  at  me  as  if  I  were  Von  Rundstedt.  His  falsetto 
crackled  into  full  crescendo.  “Why  in  hell  don’t  they  attack?”  he  barked. 
“They’re  just  being  true  to  form  . . .  afraid  to  take  a  chance.  You  remember 
what  Townsend  .  .  .  the  authority  on  the  American  Civil  War  . . .  what  he 
once  said  about  one  of  our  Northern  commanders?  ‘This  General  was  more 
afraid  of  losing  a  battle  than  anxious  to  win  one.’ 

“Well,  that’s  Montgomery  for  you.  Montgomery  said  he  could  begin  to 
counter-attack  the  Germans  here  eleven  days  from  now  .  .  .  and  I’ve  been 
attacking  for  the  past  five  days!  If  you’re  going  to  win,  there’s  no  blankety- 
blank  substitute  for  a  goddam  two-fisted  offensive!  ” 

General  McNaughton  resigned  as  Minister  of  Defence  on  August  21, 
1945,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  accept  appointment  as  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  Canada-U.  S.  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  De¬ 
fense.  The  importance  of  this  board  will  be  perceived  in  the  realization 
that  in  a  third  World  War,  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be 
imminently  subject  to  attack  by  an  attempted  invasion  of  Alaska  and 
by  planes  carrying  bombs  and  parachute  troops  over  the  Arctic  regions. 
No  sooner  does  one  World  War  end  than  General  McNaughton  is 
called  upon  by  Canada  to  prepare  for  the  possible  next  one. 

The  preparations  to  resist  invasion  began  with  “Operation  Musk-ox,” 
which  was  the  General’s  idea.  Canadian  forces  with  invited  United 
States  observers  made  an  expedition  with  planes  and  special  armored 
equipment  into  the  Arctic  in  the  coldest  sub-zero  temperatures  of  win¬ 
ter,  in  test  maneuvers.  This  was  part  of  the  program  to  learn  how  to  live 
and  move  and  work  in  the  Arctic,  a  program  which  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  for  economic  development  in  peace  as  it  is  for  defense  in  war. 

So  the  General  continued  a  very  busy  man,  so  busy  there  will  not  be 
room  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his  activities.  On  April  2,  1946,  he 
was  appointed  Canadian  representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  a  post  he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea 
gave  the  Joint  Defense  Board  more  work  to  do.  With  his  usual  energy 
he  proceeded  to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge  of  atomic  fission  and  to 
determine  the  extent  of  Canada’s  resources  in  uranium.  On  September 
26th  following,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Canadian  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  from  this  position 
because  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  resulting  from  one  of  the  most 
important  appointments  of  his  life,  destined  to  keep  him  away  from 
Canada  for  a  considerable  period. 

On  January  8,  1948,  General  McNaughton  was  named  delegate  of 
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Canada  to  the  United  Nations,  and  his  country’s  representative  on  the 
Security  Council.  Five  of  the  larger  powers  hold  permanent  seats  on 
the  Council.  The  other  six  seats  are  filled  by  election.  Canada  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  for  two  years;  the  General  was  due  to  occupy  it  and  to 
take  his  turn  every  eleven  months  in  serving  for  a  month  as  presiding 
officer.  The  New  York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  printed  columns  of 
his  speeches  and  reports  of  interviews  with  him,  setting  a  pace  which 
the  Canadian  newspapers  matched.  Correspondents  for  the  home  press 
added  personality  stories  and  sidelight  accounts. 

As  a  Security  Council  member,  General  McNaughton  often  proved 
a  successful  mediator,  especially  when  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  divergent  views.  He  was  helpful  when  argu¬ 
ments  were  warm  over  the  problems  of  Palestine,  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia.  It  was  his  suggested  solution  that  prevented  the  breaking 
down  of  an  Indonesian  settlement.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  debat¬ 
ing  with  Russian  delegates,  but  who  else  has  been?  At  least  he  tried. 

It  was  he  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  further  with 
Russia  in  the  Council  over  international  control  of  atomic  energy;  his 
suggestion  that  the  issue  be  taken  to  the  Assembly  was  adopted.  In  the 
subsequent  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris  the  resolution  he  proposed  in 
behalf  of  Canada  was  adopted.  The  next  year  in  the  New  York  Assem¬ 
bly  this  position  was  reaffirmed  and  indeed  strengthened  by  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Canada-France  joint  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace,  with 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  forty-six  in  favor,  six  against,  and  a  few 
abstentions.  No  nation  other  than  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  voted  against, 
so  the  Canadian  delegate  could  rightly  say  that  “the  Canadian  resolution 
represented  the  conscience  of  the  world.” 

Canadian  newspapers  found  satisfaction  in  printing  a  story  of  a  con¬ 
versation  at  some  informal  gathering  in  New  York  when  General  Mc¬ 
Naughton,  Andre  Gromyko,  and  Henry  Wallace  were  talking  casually 
together.  When  Gromyko  complained  that  he  hadn’t  found  a  decent 
apple  in  the  United  States,  Wallace  remarked:  “You  have  good  apples 
in  Canada,  don’t  you,  General?  What  are  some  of  your  best?  ” 

“Well,”  said  the  General,  “we  have  Northern  Spies  and  McIntosh 
Reds.”  This  was  not  long  after  the  arrest  of  Red  spies  in  Canada. 
Gromyko  laughed  heartily;  he  could  take  a  stiff  joke  and  like  it,  outside 
Council  meetings.  The  General’s  response  made  a  great  hit  in  Canada, 
and  was  declared  an  excellent  bit  of  wit.  But  the  General  disclaimed 
credit;  he  hadn’t  intended  to  be  witty  when  he  named  the  apples  that 
came  first  to  his  mind.  It  would  have  been  rude,  he  remarked  afterward, 
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to  remind  Gromyko  and  Wallace  intentionally  of  Red  spies  in  Canada. 
His  denial  may  possibly  be  ignored  in  tradition. 

We  are  bound  to  conclude  that  if  a  McNaughton  legend  grows  in 
Canada,  it  will  get  little  help  from  the  General.  Any  people  loves  to 
cherish  traditions  of  its  outstanding  men  and  their  excellences,  but  how 
are  Canadians  to  deal  with  the  man  who  sternly  denies  he  invented  the 
box  barrage  and  an  improved  method  of  calibrating  field  guns,  and  that 
he  turned  a  neat  mot  for  Gromyko  and  Wallace? 

Always  at  heart  the  practical  engineer  who  hates  waste  and  muddling 
methods,  General  McNaughton  has  taken  great  interest  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Board  on  Defense  in  pushing  ideas  for  standardization  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  equipment,  and  especially  of  screw  threads.  The  British 
have  had  threads  of  one  kind  on  their  bolts  and  nuts,  and  the  United 
States  always  has  used  something  different.  The  Canadian  screw  thread 
is  similar  to  ours.  These  differences  have  caused  far  more  trouble  than 
the  average  person  would  suspect.  When  we  work  together  in  war  and 
trade  with  our  British  friends,  the  expense  of  providing  against  these 
differences  becomes  enormous.  Now  that  many  things  used  in  defense 
are  being  standardized  so  that  parts  and  projectiles  are  interchangeable, 
General  McNaughton  regards  the  decision  to  adopt  the  idea  for  “uni¬ 
fied”  screw  threads  as  an  important  step. 

During  the  second  World  War  the  additional  cost  to  Britain  resulting 
from  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  equipment  in  America  to  com¬ 
ply  with  peculiarly  British  specifications  was  estimated  at  several  billions 
of  dollars  in  wasted  money  and  effort.  The  General  thinks  billions  are 
worth  saving.  An  army  on  the  move  carries  along  many  truck-loads  of 
spare  parts,  and  if  it  is  a  British  army,  it  needs  many,  many  more  lorries 
to  haul  such  supplies  because  in  any  event  as  things  are,  the  United 
Kingdom  Forces  must  carry  many  articles  of  United  States  or  Canadian 
origin.  Standardization  will  save  enormously  in  time,  transport,  and 
money  costs.  Above  all  it  will  add  immeasurably  to  our  power  in  de¬ 
fense,  perhaps  to  the  point  that  it  may  be  the  added  advantage  that  might 
deter  a  possible  enemy  from  resorting  to  war. 

General  McNaughton  completed  the  two-year  term  for  Canada  on 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on  December  31, 1949,  and  during 
the  final  month  he  served  as  president.  At  that  time  India  and  Pakistan 
had  an  unresolved  dispute  over  the  manner  of  conducting  a  plebiscite 
in  Kashmir  to  ascertain  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  province  as  to 
their  future  adherence  to  the  one  nation  or  the  other.  It  was  a  dispute 
threatening  armed  conflict.  The  Council  voted  to  ask  General  Mc¬ 
Naughton  to  serve  as  mediator,  in  the  evident  thought  that  if  anyone 
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could  bring  the  disputants  together,  he  could.  The  representatives  of 
Pakistan  accepted  his  proposal,  but  unfortunately  when  agreement 
seemed  in  sight,  the  Indian  delegates  received  new  instructions  which 
made  agreement  impossible  at  that  time. 

After  two  months  of  further  effort  —  continued  as  long  as  it  seemed 
any  useful  purpose  could  be  served  —  General  McNaughton  terminated 
his  service  as  Canadian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  at  the  end  of 
February  1950.  On  January  1st  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Commissioners  on  the  International  Joint  Commission,  under  the 
boundary  waters  treaty  of  1909  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  is  a  busy  one,  and  with  his  responsibilities  as  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  the  General  has 
ample  outlet  for  his  passion  for  hard  work. 
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So  far  this  account  of  the  career  of  General  McNaughton  has  been 
a  record  of  incessant  hard  work  and  some  frustrations.  It  is  time 
now  to  observe  the  effect  upon  his  countrymen,  and  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  the  response. 

The  press  reflects  the  sentiment  of  a  nation,  and  newspaper  men 
are  excellent  judges  of  human  nature.  They  know  whether  a  man  is 
made  of  hollow  brass  or  of  genuine  stuff.  The  General  has  almost  invari¬ 
ably  had  a  good  press  in  Canada,  and  it  was  one  of  his  comforts  in  the 
dark  days  to  know  that  the  best  of  the  newspapers,  notably  the  Toronto 
Star  and  the  Montreal  Star,  always  presented  his  case  fairly. 

“A  shaggy,  magnetic  man  stood  on  an  Ottawa  platform  this  week, 
every  inch  a  big  leaguer,”  wrote  Douglas  How  in  May  1948  for  the 
Canadian  Press  Association.  “He  was  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton, 
Canadian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  talking  about  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  He  was  blunt,  vigorous,  majestic  in  his  com¬ 
mand  of  topic,  young  with  a  timeless  spring  of  spirit. 

“At  sixty-one,  the  soldiers’  Andy  had  been  a  long  way  up,  a  long  way 
down,  and  now  he’d  come  a  long  way  back.  Perspective  had  smoothed 
away  the  bitter  days  when  he  left  his  army  command  and  two  defeats 
at  the  polls.  .  .  .  Instead  of  retreating  into  melancholy  and  retirement, 
he  plunged  into  atomic  energy  and  made  himself  an  expert,  [and  has 
become  ]  Canada’s  ambassador  at  the  court  of  nations.  In  the  offices  and 
corridors  of  Ottawa,  you  hear  only  good  things  about  him. . . .” 

Ottawa  correspondent  Ross  Munro  wrote  in  the  same  vein  on  June 
9th  for  the  Southam  Newspapers:  the  Hamilton  Spectator ,  Ottawa 
Citizen ,  Calgary  Herald ,  Winnipeg  Tribune ,  Edmonton  Journal ,  and 
Vancouver  Pr  ovine  e: 

“It  would  have  been  too  tough  a  road  for  most  men  to  walk.  It  was 
tough  enough  for  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  with  all  his  capacity. 
But  now  at  sixty-one,  he  is  back  on  top  again  as  a  Canadian  leader.  .  . . 
In  the  lobbies  and  conference  rooms  at  Lake  Success  and  Flushing, 
where  the  U.  N.  meets,  he  presents  the  Canadian  attitude  with  an  earnest 
persuasiveness  and  clarity  that  stand  out  like  a  beacon  light  in  an  assem¬ 
bly  where  diplomatic  doubletalk  is  too  often  practiced. . . . 

“The  one  danger  is  that  the  General  will  overwork.  But  no  one  can 
stop  his  intense  concentration  on  every  subject  that  confronts  him.  Even 
in  casual  conversation,  he  is  like  a  wire  spring.  His  doctor  keeps  tab  on 
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him,  though,  and  one  advance  the  doctor  has  made  is  to  stop  the  General 
from  smoking  cigarets.  This  is  a  real  concession  on  the  General’s  part 
for  he  used  to  chain-smoke  three  packs  of  cigarets  a  day - 

“Across  the  country,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  veterans 
—  particularly  those  who  never  got  beyond  a  corporal’s  stripe  —  who 
will  wish  the  General  more  than  well  in  this  comeback  —  for  they’ll  call 
it  just  that.” 

On  September  io,  1943,  when  the  General  was  engaged  in  England 
in  his  losing  fight  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  1st  Canadian  Army, 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Francis  Eckersley  from 
Station  CFAC  in  Calgary.  Mr.  Eckersley  told  of  the  General’s  earlier 
career  and  continued: 

At  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  road  that  would  handle  military 
traffic  to  a  vital  zone  [in  England],  McNaughton  was  told  it  would  take 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  finish  the  job.  He  promptly  undertook 
the  job  himself  and  put  his  engineers  to  work.  The  road  was  finished  in 
seven  weeks. 

General  McNaughton  was  an  advocate  of  mechanized  mobile  warfare 
when  Generals  Forester  and  DeGaulle  were  disciplined  for  holding  that 
viewpoint. . . . 

Mrs.  McNaughton  is  with  her  husband  in  England  primarily  because  she 
is  the  only  one  who  can  keep  him  from  overwork.  Whenever  possible  she 
and  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Laird  Bouvaird,  connive  to  have  the  Gen¬ 
eral  come  home  for  lunch,  so  as  to  make  a  break  from  heavy  war  duties. . . . 

When  you  are  in  conversation  with  him  he  fixes  you  with  his  piercing, 
penetrating  eyes  as  you  speak.  If  you  are  asking  him  a  question  he  weighs 
every  word  you  say;  his  eyebrows  will  be  puckered  together  in  a  frown  of 
concentration  and  his  whole  attention  is  riveted  on  you  and  what  you  are 
saying.  When  he  gives  you  an  answer,  it  will  be  the  fullest  and  most  easily 
understood  reply  it  is  in  his  power  to  give,  spoken  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
with  precision  and  exactness. . . . 

He  is  a  gentle  fellow  turned  warrior,  a  scholar  turned  strategist,  a  home¬ 
body  become  knight  because  a  power  has  risen  in  the  world  to  threaten  his 
country  and  his  way  of  living.  People  never  forget  his  eyes;  they  are  dark, 
they  stab  and  they  brood,  but  he  is  not  a  distant  man  nor  a  forbidding  one. . . . 
When  he  is  talking  to  you  he  takes  it  for  granted  he  is  talking  to  an  intelligent 
person.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  sham,  ostentation,  or  pomposity  in  him _ 

General  McNaughton,  known  to  his  close  friends  and  officers  as  “Andy,” 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  officer  in  the  British  Empire,  banned  from 
the  highest  commands  because  he  is  a  colonial. . . . 

Press  and  radio  crystallize  public  opinion,  and  these  extracts  indicate 
what  Canada  thinks.  The  dispatches  of  correspondents  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  supposedly  impersonal,  did  not  conceal  Canadian  pride  in  what 
the  General  did  and  said  in  United  Nations  meetings.  When  as  presid- 
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ing  officer  of  the  Security  Council  three  times  at  spaced  intervals  he 
succeeded  in  smoothing  out  difficulties  over  Palestine  and  Kashmir  and 
Indonesia,  the  correspondents  beamed  between  the  fines  in  recounting 
his  achievements  for  Canada.  His  country  is  solidly  behind  him  as  he 
represents  it  before  the  world.  And  everybody  feels  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  about  it  because  he  had  to  endure  so  much  grief  and  misunder¬ 
standing  during  the  later  years  of  the  recent  war. 

Some  of  the  honors  given  him  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
text.  Universities,  scientific  societies,  and  governments  have  paid  him 
the  respect  accorded  only  to  a  few  men. 

His  decorations  include:  Distinguished  Service  Order,  1917;  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  1919;  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  1935;  Companion  of  Honor,  1946;  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  Belgium,  1 946. 

His  honorary  degrees:  LL.D.,  McGill  University,  1920;  D.C.L., 
Bishops’  College,  1937;  LL.D.,  Queen’s  University,  1941;  LL.D.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  University,  1942;  LL.D.,  Ottawa  University,  1943;  LL.D., 
Saskatchewan  University,  1944. 

Other  honors:  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1939;  the  Sir  John  Kennedy  medal  of  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada,  1940;  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  1941;  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1941; 
honorary  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest  Engineers;  honor¬ 
ary  member  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  London;  honorary 
member  Royal  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto;  honorary  member  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York,  all  in  1942;  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  New  York; 
honorary  member  of  the  Institution  of  Royal  Engineers,  Chatham,  in 
1943;  honorary  member  of  the  East  India  and  Sports  Club,  London; 
honorary  Colonel  Commandant  of  The  Corps  of  Royal  Canadian  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  1946;  honorary  member  Royal 
Canadian  Engineers  Survey  Association,  Ottawa,  1947;  charter  asso¬ 
ciate,  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  1948;  fife  member  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  1949. 

At  the  time  of  the  Empire  Exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1938  the  General 
received  an  invitation  that  touched  him  because  of  a  bit  of  Scots  senti¬ 
ment  that  connected  him  as  an  engineer  with  his  great-grandf  ather,  still 
remembered.  A  replica  of  the  Comet  was  to  steam  up  and  down  the 
Clyde  during  the  Exhibition.  Would  the  great-grandson  come  to  Glas¬ 
gow  and  for  a  day  take  the  place  of  Peter  McNaughton  as  engineer? 
The  General  unfortunately  was  unable  to  leave  Canada  at  the  time. 
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For  the  instruction  of  Canadian  artillerymen  a  group  of  pamphlets 
has  recently  been  bound  together  in  a  book  about  five  inches  thick,  with 
the  title,  Notes  on  the  Accuracy  of  Artillery  Fire.  The  layman  could 
make  little  of  it  unless  he  observed  the  bibliography  at  the  beginning. 
The  various  authors  of  the  pamphlets  have  drawn  constantly  upon  the 
technical  writings  of  General  McNaughton,  and  the  report  of  an  address 
he  gave  before  representatives  of  the  united  services  at  Toronto.  The 
subject  of  this  was  “The  Capture  of  Valenciennes.”  The  conclusion 
must  be  that  the  General  is  still  regarded  as  the  foremost  authority  on 
artillery  warfare  in  Canada.  He  handled  guns  as  a  scientist  uses  precision 
instruments. 

We  come  now  to  the  children  of  General  and  Mrs.  McNaughton; 
here  is  the  family  story: 

Christina  Pauline  Stuart,  b.  August  io,  1915,  married  Group  Captain  T. 
K.  McDougall,  R.C.A.F.,  January  21,  1939.  (An  Air  Force  Group  Captain 
has  the  same  rank  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Army.) 

Squadron  Leader  (equivalent  to  Major)  Andrew  Robert  Leslie,  A.F.C., 
R.C.A.F.,  b.  July  21,  1916,  married  Virginia  Goodfellow,  June  7,  1941;  has 
engaged  successfully  in  private  business  since  the  late  war. 

Major  Edward  Murray  Dalzell,  R.C.A.,  b.  October  20,  1918;  remained  in 
the  Canadian  Army  after  the  war,  and  with  rank  of  Major  is  at  present  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Chief  Gunnery  Instructor  at  Camp 
Shilo,  Manitoba. 

Squadron  Leader  Ian  George  Armour,  R.C.A.F.,  b.  November  6,  1919, 
killed  in  action  over  Emden,  Germany,  June  23,  1942. 

Leslie  Anita  Stuart,  b.  September  14,  1924,  married  Howard  Calvin  Sykes, 
Jr.,  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  June  20, 1949. 

Officers  may  be  judged  by  what  their  men  think  of  them,  and  Gen¬ 
erals  are  appraised  by  other  Generals.  It  is  of  interest  now  to  know  the 
sincere  opinion  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States: 

I  first  met  General  McNaughton  in  the  Spring  of  1942  when  he  called  on 
me  in  Washington  to  present  some  valuable  ideas  concerning  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  instantly  formed  for  him  a  deep  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration,  sentiments  which  have  continued  to  grow  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  World  War  II  experiences  in  Europe  General 
McNaughton  was  commanding  the  Canadian  forces  in  that  area.  Through 
this  circumstance  I  occasionally  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him 
various  phases  of  that  conflict.  I  felt  then  and  I  believe  now  that  he  was  a 
man  of  discernment  and  force  who  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  own  country  and  the  success  of  the  Allies. 
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The  estimation  in  which  a  public  man  is  held  by  the  average  citizen 
of  his  own  country  counts  for  a  great  deal.  During  the  time  when  Gen¬ 
eral  McNaughton  was  undergoing  his  severest  ordeals  in  1945  the 
present  writer  met  in  a  dining  car  on  a  train  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  a  manufacturer  from  Canada.  The  conversation  turned  to  the 
war,  the  difficulties  over  conscription,  and  the  recent  election  campaign 
in  Grey  North.  The  manufacturer  did  not  know  of  the  special  interest 
of  his  questioner  when  asked  about  the  General’s  standing  with  his 
countrymen,  and  the  place  he  held  in  public  regard.  His  answer  was 
quick  and  brief: 

“The  first  gentleman  of  Canada!  ” 


15.  Air  Force  Major  General 


Kenneth  McNaughton  was  bom  on  a  farm  about  six  miles  south  of 
Alto,  Michigan.  When  he  was  three,  his  father  moved  to  another 
farm  eight  miles  west  of  Grand  Ledge,  and  there  the  family  remained 
ten  years.  Orrin  McNaughton  was  not  satisfied  with  farming,  or  at  least 
he  found  a  better  opportunity  when  he  bought  a  grain  elevator  in  Mulli- 
ken  in  1916.  Some  of  us  may  faintly  remember  having  heard  of  Grand 
Ledge,  but  the  names  Alto  and  Mulliken  are  not  so  familiar. 

It  all  goes  to  demonstrate  once  more  that  it  matters  not  where  one  is 
born,  or  whether  the  farm  is  on  a  rural  mail  route  or  not,  if  one  has  the 
will  to  get  somewhere.  As  a  boy,  Kenneth  must  subconsciously  have 
sniffed  from  afar  the  heather  in  the  glens  of  his  great-grandfather 
Dougal’s  native  Argyll  and  felt  stirring  in  his  pulses  the  warrior  spirit 
of  his  ancient  predecessors.  He  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point.  After 
graduation  from  the  Grand  Ledge  high  school  in  1921,  and  a  year  of 
postgraduate  study  of  mathematics  (with  the  usual  conferences  with 
the  friendly  Congressman)  he  entered  West  Point  in  June  1922. 

Now  he  is  Major  General  Kenneth  Perry  McNaughton,  director  of 
training  in  the  United  States  Air  Forces  at  Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Behind  him  is  a  record  of  busy  service  culminating  in  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  the  period  of  the  second  World  War.  He  has  come 
quite  a  way  since  1903. 

We  pause  to  meet  his  younger  brother  —  thirteen  years  younger: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Franklin  Hunsicker  McNaughton,  a  fighter  pilot 
in  P-38S  who  got  to  Italy  in  1944  and  finished  his  part  in  the  war  as  a 
squadron  commander.  He  is  at  present  stationed  at  Military  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo.  Franklin  had  been  attending  Michigan  State  College 
for  two  years  when  in  1936  he  decided  a  war  was  in  the  wind,  in  which 
he  wanted  a  part  as  a  fighter  pilot.  He  decided  also  he  wished  to  get 
started  before  the  rush  began,  with  the  result  he  entered  training  and 
was  graduated  from  flying  school  in  1937.  His  older  brother  was  com¬ 
mandant  of  cadets  at  Randolph  Field  when  he  took  his  training  there, 
a  circumstance  which,  as  he  later  told  the  General,  “increased  my  dif¬ 
ficulties  somewhat.” 

Cadet  McNaughton  had  a  normal  career  at  West  Point,  except  that 
during  his  plebe  summer  he  broke  his  left  shoulder  and  so  became  unable 
to  compete  for  a  place  on  the  football  squad.  Fortunately  for  him,  soccer 
does  not  make  such  heavy  demands  on  shoulders.  He  went  in  for  soccer 
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and  admits  he  did  quite  well  at  it,  particularly  during  the  1925  season. 
In  due  course  he  was  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  and  com¬ 
missioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  on  June  12,  1926. 

Then  he  left  with  several  classmates  for  Europe  for  the  vacation  of 
three  months  following  graduation.  The  immediate  consequence  was 
an  incident  not  the  least  military  in  character  but  none  the  less  interest¬ 
ing  for  that.  In  fact,  it  may  provide  him  in  retrospect  with  his  most 
exhilarating  memory. 

It  had  been  a  gay  and  boisterous  night  for  the  young  West  Pointers 
at  large  in  Paris,  and  the  sun  had  made  a  good  beginning  with  the  day 
when  Lieutenant  McNaughton  took  his  weary  way  toward  his  hotel 
in  search  of  rest.  Before  turning  in  he  stopped  to  inquire  for  mail  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Express  Company,  not  yet  open.  Waiting  at  the 
entrance  also  was  a  beautiful  American  girl,  and  it  rested  his  tired  eyes 
to  look  at  her.  He  watched  from  a  short  distance  while  a  Frenchwoman 
tried  vainly  to  sell  her  a  French-English  dictionary,  and  then  while  the 
woman  turned  her  assignment  over  to  a  Frenchman  more  gifted  in  sell¬ 
ing.  At  the  fresh  onslaught  the  girl  gave  up  the  fight  and  bought  the 
dictionary. 

It  had  taken  no  longer  than  this  for  the  Lieutenant  to  conclude  he 
must  meet  the  girl  by  some  device  or  other.  He  was  too  much  the  worse 
for  wear  at  the  moment  to  risk  his  luck,  so  he  retired  to  his  room  and 
schemed.  Every  morning  during  the  rest  of  his  stay,  he  resolved,  he 
would  be  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  American  Express  office,  looking 
for  mail,  or  more  properly,  the  girl.  He  kept  tryst  faithfully,  but  the 
beautiful  girl  never  came  back  while  he  was  around. 

It  might  be  Art  to  end  the  story  at  this  point,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  Life. 
A  week  later  the  frustrated  Lieutenant  McNaughton  boarded  the  Rot- 
terda?n  for  home.  Ascending  the  gangplank  before  him,  shining  among 
what  seemed  dim  nonentities,  was  The  Girl.  She  also  was  going  home. 
It  may  have  been  the  young  man’s  merry  eye,  or  his  eager  manner,  or 
his  way  of  telling  what  he  had  seen  of  high-powered  French  salesman¬ 
ship;  well  —  there  was  no  getting  away  from  him  on  a  ship. 

She  was  Elizabeth  Baskerville  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  studying 
art  in  Paris  after  graduation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Her  father,  Harry  H.  Baskerville,  and  her  mother, 
Mary  Dalton,  had  been  born  on  adjoining  ranches  in  what  was  later  to 
be  the  general  neighborhood  of  Broadway  and  Eighth  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Elizabeth  had  her  mind  made  up  to  be  a  painter,  and  a  fine 
painter  she  became,  eventually  holding  one-man  shows  in  various  cities 
about  the  country.  Her  best  work  of  the  kind  is  a  portrait  of  Millard 
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Sheets  now  hanging  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York. 

Again  it  might  be  said  that  Art  should  affix  a  period  to  the  story.  But 
d’ye  ken  the  persistence  of  McNaughtons?  Five  years  after  the  incident 
at  the  American  Express  corner  in  Paris  —  in  Los  Angeles  in  August 
1931  —  Elizabeth  became  Beth  McNaughton  and  the  General  is  still 
happy  about  it.  There  are  two  children:  Grant  Baskerville,  bom  in  1 934, 
and  Perry  Ann,  bom  in  1936. 

In  a  recent  letter  General  McNaughton  said  he  had  been  away  in 
Texas  enjoying  his  favorite  sport  of  wild  turkey  hunting.  He  has  less 
luck  with  turkeys.  They  beguile  him  out  of  his  ammunition,  being  very 
perceptive  birds,  and  disappear  with  sounds  indicating  disdain. 

Now  that  we  have  a  general  idea  of  the  man,  we  may  go  on  with  his 
career.  His  first  assignment  was  with  the  14th  Field  Artillery  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois;  in  July  1927  he  was  transferred  to  the  3rd  Field 
Artillery  at  the  same  post.  In  March  1928  he  entered  the  Air  Corps 
primary  flying  school  at  Brooks  Air  Force  base,  Texas,  to  go  on  in 
November  to  the  advanced  flying  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  February  1929.  In  March  he  joined  the  88th  Observation  Squadron 
at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  in  May  he  was  transferred  from  the  Field 
Artillery  to  the  Air  Corps. 

He  became  adjutant  of  Air  Corps  troops  at  Fort  Sill  in  July  1929,  and 
in  October  1930  began  the  photographic  course  at  the  Air  Corps  tech¬ 
nical  school  at  the  Chanute  base  in  Illinois,  which  he  completed  in  July 
1931.  Then  he  took  time  out  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  married.  Septem¬ 
ber  found  him  in  command  of  the  1  ith  Photographic  Section,  5  th  Com¬ 
posite  Air  Group,  at  the  Luke  base  in  Hawaii,  and  on  February  5, 1932, 
he  attained  the  permanent  grade  of  First  Lieutenant.  He  moved  with 
the  1  ith  Photo  Section  in  March  1934  to  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
and  in  October  returned  to  the  mainland  to  become  an  instructor  at  the 
Air  Corps  primary  flying  school  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

He  was  appointed  commanding  officer  of  the  20th  Photo  Section  at 
Randolph  Field  in  December  1934;  was  promoted  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  Captain  on  June  12,  1936,  and  in  the  following  month  was  given 
command  of  the  Flying  Cadet  Detachment  at  that  station.  Two  years 
later,  in  September  1938,  he  entered  the  Air  Corps  tactical  school  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  base,  Alabama,  and  after  graduation  in  May  1939, 
became  district  supervisor  of  the  Western  District,  Air  Corps  Train¬ 
ing  Detachment,  at  Glendale,  California.  On  November  16,  1940,  he 
achieved  the  temporary  rank  of  Major.  By  this  time  he  had  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  one  school  or  another,  including  high  school  and  West  Point, 
about  half  a  dozen  times. 
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In  July  1941  he  was  assigned  to  the  West  Coast  Air  Corps  training 
center  at  Moffett  base,  California,  and  in  the  following  February  —  the 
United  States  having  entered  the  war  in  the  meantime  —  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  officer  of  the  center.  On  January  5th  he  had  been 
made  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  (temporary),  and  on  March  1st  he  reached 
the  temporary  rank  of  Colonel.  In  July  1942  he  became  assistant  chief 
of  staff  for  operations  at  Moffett  Field;  in  November  he  moved  to  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  operations  of  the  AAF  Train¬ 
ing  Command.  He  was  given  the  permanent  rank  of  Major  on  June  12, 
1943;  and  the  temporary  rank  of  Brigadier  General  on  September  27th. 

He  became  deputy  chief  of  staff  in  July  1944,  and  in  September  was 
advanced  to  chief  of  staff  of  the  training  command.  His  most  interesting 
flight  came  earlier  in  this  year,  when  as  a  member  of  a  planning  staff  he 
flew  around  the  world  on  a  mission  to  check  up  on  last-minute  plans, 
requirements,  and  changes,  just  before  the  invasions  of  Normandy, 
Anzio,  and  Hollandia.  The  route  included  London,  Naples,  Cairo, 
Karachi,  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Sidney,  Brisbane,  Hollandia,  The  Bismarcks, 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  back  to  New  York. 

When  the  air  war  with  Japan  became  really  hot  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  area  in  May  1 945  as  one  of  three  deputies  to  General  Spaatz, 
who  commanded  the  20th  and  8th  Air  Forces.  As  director  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Strategic  Air  Forces  on  Guam  he  was  concerned  with 
operations  of  the  B-29  bombers.  A  little  later  he  became  chief  of  staff 
there;  after  Japan’s  surrender  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  Tokyo;  then 
late  in  1945  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Air  Command  at 
Manila.  In  February  1946  he  was  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  8th  Air 
Force  on  Okinawa;  in  July  he  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  First  Air 
Division  in  that  theater;  a  month  later  he  returned  to  Manila  Head¬ 
quarters  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  operations. 

The  war  now  had  been  over  for  some  time,  and  in  August  1947  Gen¬ 
eral  McNaughton  returned  to  the  United  States  to  enter  the  War  Col¬ 
lege  in  Washington.  The  return  of  peace  meant  settling  down  in  ranks; 
on  April  2 , 1 948  he  was  made  a  permanent  Colonel,  while  he  still  retained 
the  temporary  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  After  another  graduation 
in  May  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Training  Division  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters;  in  December  1948  he  became  Director  of  Training  and 
Requirements  with  the  new  temporary  rank  of  Major  General  and  per¬ 
manent  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  In  August  1949  the  functions  of 
Training  and  Requirements  were  divided,  and  General  McNaughton 
was  appointed  head  of  the  newly-created  Directorate  of  Training  on 
August  15th. 
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Because  of  various  services  General  McNaughton  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal.  He  is  rated  a  command  pilot,  combat  observer,  and  aircraft 
observer.  He  has  7,500  hours  of  flying  time  to  his  credit.  His  greatest 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  he  believes,  was  in  the  capacity  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Training,  and  later  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air  Force  Training 
Command.  When  the  war  began  we  had  a  training  capacity  of  365 
pilots  a  year;  at  the  end  the  rate  had  been  increased  to  100,000  trained 
pilots  a  year.  His  present  assignment  as  Director  of  Training  for  the 
United  States  Air  Forces  indicates  faith  in  his  ability  to  produce  the 
men  to  carry  on  war  in  the  air. 

General  McNaughton  bears  a  scar  so  slight  one  would  not  notice  it 
in  his  photograph  unless  attention  were  called;  it  is  a  souvenir  of  his 
days  as  a  flying  instructor  at  Randolph  Field  back  in  1936.  One  night 
he  allowed  too  much  freedom  to  a  student  taking  off  from  a  short  field, 
and  the  tail  wheel  caught  in  a  strong  Texas  wire  fence  and  held  on  as 
tightly  as  a  householder  hanging  to  the  leg  of  a  burglar  trying  to  escape 
through  a  window.  Something  had  to  give,  and  the  plane  let  the  fence 
have  the  decision.  Result:  the  slight  scar  on  the  lower  lip.  When  one 
thinks  of  it,  the  single  scar  is  honorable  evidence  of  the  steadiness  of  a 
flying  man  with  7,500  hours  aloft,  many  of  them  with  nervous  students. 
He  must  be  the  kind  of  training  director  to  whom  parents  would  be 
least  unwilling  to  entrust  their  ambitious  sons.  Good  pilots  are  those 
who  survive  training,  and  the  best  training  is  vitally  concerned  with 
teaching  the  cadet  how  to  come  back  with  self  and  plane  intact. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  General  McNaughton  says  his  most 
interesting  early  assignment  was  the  mapping  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
from  1931  to  1934,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  1  ith  Photographic 
Section.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  interesting.  And  all  the  while  he  had 
with  him  in  those  enchanted  islands,  as  a  bride,  the  girl  he  first  saw  in 
Paris  and  whom  he  thought  beautiful. 

Beth  Baskerville  of  Los  Angeles  had  pride  of  family  of  her  own  before 
she  espied  the  six-footer  just  out  of  West  Point,  waiting  to  collect  his 
mail  in  Paris.  One  of  the  great  names  in  the  graphic  arts  is  that  of  John 
Baskerville,  a  member  of  the  same  general  family,  who  designed  a  fine 
type  face  and  printed  distinguished  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Milton, 
and  other  classics,  including  the  Bible,  in  Birmingham,  England,  be¬ 
tween  1757  and  1770. 

When  General  McNaughton  brought  his  wife  to  New  York  in 
October  1950  so  she  might  visit  again  the  picture  galleries  and  new  art 
exhibits,  a  meeting  was  arranged.  It  is  fair  to  say  Mrs.  McNaughton 
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fulfils  expectations  of  lively  charm  stirred  by  advance  notices,  with  a 
margin  over. 

“Was  it  a  member  of  your  family  in  England,”  she  was  asked,  “who 
kept  the  hound?”  She  said  yes,  it  was.  Those  who  haven’t  experienced 
the  chills  and  thrills  to  be  found  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles  have  something  yet  to  read. 

When  we  speak  of  a  McNaughton  we  think  of  Argyll,  so  let  us  return 
to  Dougal,  who  was  bom  there  in  1792.  With  his  wife  Kathryn  and 
their  eight  children  he  came  to  Canada  in  1830,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  Ada,  Kent  County,  Michigan.  The  eldest  child  was  Peter,  bom 
in  1814;  he  of  all  the  flock  remained  in  Canada  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  others  were  Neal  (or  Niel),  Nancy,  John,  Dougal,  Jennett,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  Alexander. 

Alexander  was  to  marry  Jane  Grant,  daughter  of  James,  who  in  1 85 1 
traveled  with  his  wife,  Isabel  Spence,  from  Scotland  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  It  took  three  months  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  quite  a  while  to 
get  to  Grand  Rapids.  When  James  and  Isabel  Grant  (married  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1835)  reached  the  small  frontier  town  in  August  1851,  John 
Spence  met  them  with  an  ox  team  and  took  them  home  to  a  log  house. 
A  large  chest  filled  with  children’s  clothes  was  used  as  a  table  for  the 
first  meal  together.  James’  brother  William  had  made  the  chest  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  brought  it  to  Michigan  some  time  before  the  newcomers 
arrived  in  1851. 

Jane  Grant  was  five  years  old  when  she  arrived  in  Grand  Rapids  in 
1851,  and  nineteen  when  she  married  Alexander  McNaughton  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1 865.  Alexander  at  thirty-five  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  not  long  out  of  the  Union  army.  He  had  enlisted  in  1861  in 
Company  E,  2nd  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  had  gone  the  whole  route. 
Alexander  and  Jane  had  seven  children:  Frank,  Sidney,  Fred,  Kittie, 
Orrin,  George,  and  Roy. 

Orrin  McNaughton,  bom  February  19,  1875,  in  time  married  Mary 
Mandilla  Hunsicker,  and  as  the  reader  will  recall,  was  living  on  a  farm 
six  miles  south  of  Alto,  Michigan,  when  the  future  Air  Force  General 
was  born  there  in  1903.  Kenneth  was  the  eldest  of  four.  Margaret 
Lucille,  bom  in  1904,  married  W.  A.  Vance,  M.D.,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1926;  the  Vances  live  in  Charlotte,  Michigan, 
and  have  two  children.  The  second  sister,  Beatrice,  married  F.  E.  A. 
Smith  of  Toronto,  Canada,  bore  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1945  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  The  youngest  of  the  four,  Franklin,  was  born 
in  1 9 1 6 .  We  know  him  in  T oky o  as  an  Air  F orce  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
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Malcolm  MacNauchtan,  from  whom  we  all  derive,  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  be  quite  pleased  with  Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton  if 
permitted  a  return  to  life  and  a  visit  to  Portland.  Malcolm  was  himself 
a  man  of  considerable  energy.  About  725  years  ago  he  was  helping  tidy 
up  Argyll,  and  imparting  driving  force  to  an  oncoming  generation  —  a 
dynamic  energy  that  still  may  be  detected  here  and  there. 

Better  yet,  the  eager  young  men  of  our  present  oncoming  generation 
are  certain  to  find  in  Mr.  Mac  of  Oregon  various  aspects  to  stir  their 
enthusiasm.  Not  primarily  because  he  is  chairman  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  president  of  a  string  of  smaller  banks,  managing  partner  of 
the  Mallory  Logging  Equipment  Company,  and  a  big  man  in  Oregon’s 
lumber  industry,  or  even  because  he  is  publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian ,  leading  newspaper  of  the  State. 

What  our  younger  men  will  like  are  other  uses  made  of  a  seemingly 
boundless  energy  that  loses  nothing  from  being  channeled  in  a  number 
of  directions.  Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton  is  a  Republican;  he  put  the 
often-insurgent  Wayne  L.  Morse  into  the  United  States  Senate,  asking 
nothing  more  than  that  he  be  a  good  Senator.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Truman  recommending  to  the  Federal  Bench  a  Portland 
labor  lawyer  whom  other  Republicans  opposed.  The  letter  helped  to 
insure  the  appointment.  Under  the  caption  “Mr.  Mac  Shocks  ’Em,” 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  wrote  a  good  story  for  Collier's  of  May  20, 1 950, 
from  which  I  shall  quote,  by  permission. 

“Mr.  Mac,  what  kind  of  a  Republican  are  you,  anyway?”  a  political 
associate  asked  after  he  had  written  the  President.  The  affluent  banker 
with  the  polka-dot  bow  tie  answered: 

“I’m  a  Republican  with  a  move  on.” 

It  appears  Mr.  Mac  relishes  epigrammatic  expression.  He  deals  out 
what  he  calls  “shockers,”  asserting  it  is  good  for  people  to  be  jolted  by 
ideas  that  challenge  their  prejudices.  He  is  an  enemy  of  prejudice,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  cruel  and  ignorant  forms.  When  at  the  outset  of  the  second 
World  War,  hysterical  fear  prompted  the  mass  removal  inland  of  harm¬ 
less  Japanese- Americans,  Mr.  MacNaughton  spoke  out  abruptly  against 
“hysteria  which  will  make  us  commit  injustices  we  later  will  regret.” 
Then  he  rallied  church  and  civic  organizations  to  aid  the  unhappy  nisei. 
Of  course  it  was  an  unpopular  cause,  but  right  and  justice  were  involved, 
and  he  hated  oppression  while  caring  nothing  about  unpopularity. 
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Negro  population  increased  seven-fold  in  Portland,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  the  first  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  to  be  adopted  by  any  Pacific  Coast  State.  Does  that  seem 
odd  in  a  banker  and  pillar  of  industry?  It  was  quite  the  natural  thing 
for  Mr.  Mac  to  do.  Also  he  took  time  to  become  president  of  the  Reme¬ 
dial  Loan  Association,  an  organization  of  financiers  not  interested  in 
profits  who  were  willing  to  lend  money  to  needy  families  at  four  and 
five  percent,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  loan  sharks  charging  up 
to  thirty-five  percent.  And  he  became  president  of  the  Blue  Cross  be¬ 
cause  he  is  interested  in  group  hospitalization  insurance.  He  is  a  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  a  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association,  a  commissioner  with  the  National  Advisory 
Heart  Commission  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  has  been  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Banking  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

He  supports  President  Truman’s  project  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  to  develop  water  power  and  allied  benefits,  disliked  by  con¬ 
servatives;  he  is  fascinated  by  the  great  Bonneville  Dam,  and  always  an 
engineer  at  heart  he  wears  the  blue  shield  badge  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  his  vest.  For  he  too  is  a  graduate  engineer,  like  so 
many  others  we  have  met  and  are  still  to  meet  in  this  book. 

He  has  been  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  by  a  labor  leader 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Raymond  M. 
Kell,  attorney  for  the  very  active  State  Grange,  has  tried  repeatedly  to 
persuade  him  to  stand  for  the  United  States  Senate.  What  the  canny 
Mr.  Mac  has  said  to  all  this  is  remindful  of  what  is  written  in  my  Fore¬ 
word  on  politics.  This  was  his  reply: 

“A  man  seeking  high  office  has  to  tell  folks  what  they  want  to  hear. 
But  I  get  too  much  satisfaction  out  of  telling  them  what  they  ought  to 
hear.” 

There  is  no  percentage  in  active  politics  for  one  who  refuses  to  be 
distrained  from  saying  whatever  he  honestly  believes.  Nor  does  cam¬ 
paign  financing  please  Mr.  Mac.  After  he  had  promoted  Wayne  Morse 
into  the  Senate,  a  big  deficit  remained,  which  he  and  another  banker 
gradually  worked  off  by  tapping  associates,  aided  by  the  Senator  him¬ 
self,  who  turned  in  the  fees  of  $2  50  to  $500  he  earned  by  making  speeches 
here  and  there.  Of  politics  in  general  Mr.  Mac  then  said: 

“It’s  not  a  game  for  a  fellow  who  believes  in  balanced  budgets,  either 
public  or  private  ones.” 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  most  cherished  activities  of  this  energetic 
young  man  of  seventy,  who  prefers  to  live  in  a  modest  neighborhood  of 
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frame  houses,  and  who  dashes  from  one  of  his  offices  to  another  in  a 
crumpled  felt  hat  and  a  stained  raincoat,  we  had  better  observe  his  back¬ 
ground  and  the  manner  of  his  start. 

His  branch  of  the  MacNaughton  family  came  from  Scotland  —  he 
doesn’t  know  just  when  —  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  eastern  Canada,  a 
part  of  the  Dominion  that  has  first  attracted  many  Scots.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Anthony  MacNaughton  (1818-1903)  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  conducted  a  retail  milk  distribution  business.  An¬ 
thony’s  son  Daniel  (1852-1884)  had  an  express  and  trucking  business 
in  Cambridge.  There  Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton  was  born  October  22, 
1880.  His  grandparents  and  the  Island  family  generally,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Naughton  has  written  me,  were  the  kind  of  people  described  by  Oliver 
Optic  as  “poor  but  honest.”  “I  don’t  know  why,”  he  added,  “he  didn’t 
use  the  phrase  ‘poor  and  honest.’  ” 

After  Daniel’s  early  death,  Ernest  delivered  copies  of  the  Boston 
T ranscript  on  Brattle  Street;  one  of  his  customers  was  the  elder  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  His  mother  worked  as  a  type-setter  for  the  Harvard 
Press.  The  aspiring  boy  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard  and  longed 
for  education.  “To  me  Harvard  loomed  like  the  manor  castle  to  some 
feudal  peasant,”  Mr.  MacNaughton  told  Mr.  Neuberger.  “It  was  omni¬ 
present  in  my  mind  and  vision  all  the  time.” 

To  achieve  his  aim  he  peddled  splinters  from  the  “original  spreading 
chestnut  tree”  that  by  the  smithy  stood,  and  conducted  visitors  through 
the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  where  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  other  illus¬ 
trious  ones  are  buried.  His  bargain  offer  was  “thirty-five  graves  for 
thirty-five  cents.”  With  the  urge  to  be  an  engineer,  he  attended  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  worked  his  way  by  waiting  on 
table  and  shoveling  snow.  He  was  graduated  in  1902  as  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  structural  engineering. 

Then  he  took  day  coach  trains  to  Seattle,  at  twenty-three,  and  got 
out  with  one  dollar  in  his  change  pocket.  Post-Klondike  Seattle  “was  a 
little  too  rough  for  me,”  he  says  now.  He  pawned  his  watch  for  $8  and 
went  down  to  Portland,  which  he  liked.  He  helped  design  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Palace  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  of  1905,  worked  into 
property  management,  became  the  leading  real  estate  operator  in  Port¬ 
land,  and  in  1932  bought  into  the  First  National  Bank  with  $200,000. 
He  became  president,  bought  local  banks  and  established  a  chain;  when 
the  First  National  was  taken  over  by  A.  P.  Giannini  and  the  Bank  of 
America  as  a  good  investment,  he  remained  in  charge. 

He  has  been  known  to  be  stem;  you  seldom  find  a  Scot  without  some 
austerity.  For  a  period  in  the  past  he  had  the  job  of  liquidating  weak 
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banks  and  loan  companies;  some  said  of  him  then:  “MacNaughton  could 
drive  a  stem  bargain  with  an  arctic  blizzard.”  One  deposed  executive  of 
a  presumably  mismanaged  bank  said:  “He  showed  as  much  mercy  as  a 
stalking  panther.” 

When  Palmer  Hoyt  left  the  Oregonian  to  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  the  directors  of  the  newspaper  had  a  problem 
in  1948:  a  new  $4,200,000  building  and  a  postwar  slump.  Mr.  Mac  was 
invited  to  take  hold  as  publisher,  and  did.  He  moved  executives  down¬ 
stairs  and  rented  out  the  top  floor  to  the  Army  Engineers  Corps,  and 
pruned  fancy  ideas  here  and  there.  But,  “I’m  just  a  banker,”  he  says 
when  matters  pertaining  to  the  editorial  department  are  raised  with  him. 

On  Christmas  eve  of  1 949,  with  a  Sunday  edition  coming  along,  the 
assistant  managing  editor  warned  the  staff:  “No  liquor  on  the  premises!  ” 
Presently  entered  the  president,  Mr.  Mac,  who  marched  to  the  city 
editor’s  desk  and  deposited  a  package  of  bourbon  with  a  cheery:  “For 
the  boys!” 

Remembering  his  boyhood  aspirations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
finds  his  keenest  satisfaction  in  one  of  his  newest  undertakings:  the 
presidency  of  Reed  College  at  Portland.  This  small  institution  with  an 
enrollment  of  750  ranks  high  in  the  proportion  of  its  students  who  go 
on  to  become  Ph.D.s;  its  standards  are  high  and  it  attracts  the  best.  But 
the  football  team  loses  games  to  high  schools. 

When  a  donor  with  an  open  check-book  proposed  going  in  for  big- 
time  athletics,  President  Mac  replied:  “I’m  running  a  college,  not  a 
stadium.  If  there’s  any  exercise,  the  students  should  get  it  and  not  a  lot 
of  hired  hands.” 

Mr.  Mac  found  Reed  College  poor.  He  raised  salaries,  notably  those 
of  faculty  members  and  student  employees,  increased  tuition  fees,  and 
then  showed  no  mercy  to  his  magnate  friends  in  the  Arlington  Club.  In 
promoting  scholarships  he  approaches  his  cronies  with  short  biographi¬ 
cal  articles  and  appealing  pictures:  “Here  are  some  young  people  I  am 
selling  into  slavery.  Take  your  choice  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  tall  or  short, 
blond  or  brunet.  You  keep  in  college  the  one  you  buy  on  the  auction 
block.”  He  gets  the  money. 

By  general  agreement  he  is  considered  not  stuffy.  He  has  been  known, 
Mr.  Neuberger  says,  to  make  favorable  comments  “on  the  bare  legs  of 
the  young  woman  who  teaches  modern  dance.”  On  the  same  day  he 
suggested  extra  courses  in  religion  he  approved  heartily  a  promotional 
brochure,  “extraordinary  for  prim  Reed,”  with  photographs  of  pretty 
co-eds,  some  of  them  in  bathing  suits.  “Why  not?”  he  queried.  “All 
assets  are  not  marked  with  dollar  signs.”  He  has  been  photographed 
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while  chatting  amiably  with  a  radiant  group  of  girls  in  a  dancing  class, 
in  appropriately  brief  costume. 

Mr.  MacNaughton  is  a  religious  man.  In  May  1950  he  took  office  as 
moderator  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  will  serve  two 
years.  Some  time  ago  he  backed  the  pastor  of  his  own  First  Unitarian 
Church,  the  Rev.  Richard  Steiner,  in  an  anti-vice  campaign  against 
profitable  hovels  on  “skid  row,”  disturbing  to  owners. 

“E.  B.  MacNaughton  is  by  long  odds  the  most  influential  man  in 
Oregon,”  the  Grange  lawyer  Kell  has  said  of  him.  He  was  introduced 
jokingly  at  a  college  alumni  dinner  as  “our  local  Winston  Churchill.” 
He  is  a  self-taught  amateur  painter,  and  two  of  his  water-colors  won 
prizes  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  of  1949.  And  he  is  at  home  among  lino¬ 
type  operators  and  copy-readers  at  the  Oregonian  office,  not  averse  to 
scanning  pictures  of  Hollywood  beauties  that  come  so  freely  to  every 
newspaper  shop. 

On  August  27,  1908,  Mr.  MacNaughton  married  Gertrude  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  bore  two  sons,  Boyd  and  Malcolm,  and  a  daughter  Alice.  Both 
sons  are  champion  golfers;  in  other  ways  perhaps  like  their  father.  After 
a  happy  married  life  Mrs.  MacNaughton  died  in  1942.  Subsequently 
Mr.  MacNaughton  married  “regal-looking,  white-haired  Cheryl  Scholz, 
widow  of  a  by-gone  president  of  Reed.”  Formerly  Dean  of  Women  at 
Reed,  Mrs.  Mac  —  as  all  call  her  —  now  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  She  too  likes  young  people  and  keeps  the  home 
full  of  them. 

In  seeking  for  the  explanation  of  Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughton’s  many 
aspects,  we  must  conclude  he  has  enormous  gusto  for  life,  and  that  he 
loves  people ,  especially  aspiring  young  people  who  wish  earnestly  to  be 
useful.  “If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,”  he  has  said,  “I  would  work 
with  young  people.  Education  ranks  tops  in  my  book.  Good  schools 
and  colleges  are  the  hope  of  civilization.” 
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John  MacNacht-an,  legendary  founder  of  Galloway  branch  of  clan  in  mid¬ 
thirteenth  century. 

Gilbert  MacNaucht,  who  signed  Ragman  Roll  in  1296  as  family  chief. 

John  MacNaucht  i  of  Kilquhanity,  born  ca.  1360,  was  succeeded  by  son  Dougal, 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  his  son, 

Fergus  MacNaucht,  born  ca.  1420,  who  was  succeeded  in  Crown  charter  owner¬ 
ship  of  Kilquhanity  by  his  son  Dougal;  next  in  line  was 
Fergus  MacNaucht  ii,  who  received  Crown  charter  to  Nether  Kilquhanity  in 
1524;  his  son 

John  MacNaucht  ii  slew  William  Sinclair  in  a  feud  quarrel  in  1542;  then  came 
John  MacNaucht  iii,  who  built  Old  Bridge  of  Urr  in  1580  and  also  became 
proprietor  of  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael;  next  at  Kilquhanity  was  his  son, 
John  MacNaucht  iv,  who  was  murdered  in  1612;  his  children  were  Nicola, 
Marion,  and  an  infant  son,  Roger;  his  uncle, 

Roger  MacNaucht,  merchant  burgess  and  bailie  in  Edinburgh,  vigorously 
active  in  the  capital,  was  followed  by  his  only  son, 

John  MacNaucht  v,  who  fell  heir  to  Kilquhanity  and  other  Galloway  lands  on 
the  early  death  of  his  unmarried  cousin, 

Roger  MacNaucht,  son  of  the  murdered  John  iv,  who  died  in  1641;  Roger’s 
elder  sister, 

Nicola  MacNaucht,  who  married  Roger  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh,  secured 
Mill  of  Crossmichael  for  her  elder  son  John,  and  fought  for  him  until  he 
regained  Kilquhanity;  we  meet  him  there  as 
John  MacNaucht  vi;  he  was  most  notable  for  protecting  women  and  children  of 
friends  in  their  property  rights  during  persecutions  of  Covenanters;  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  1680,  and  debts  on  the  estate  resulted  in  long  and  losing 
struggle  for  retention  of  family  properties.  His  elder  son 
Patrick  McNaught  removed  to  New  York  ca.  1700  and  became  merchant  and 
landholder  using  surname  McKnight;  when  his  only  son,  John  McKnight, 
died  at  sea  in  1738  the  senior  male  line  of  Kilquhanity  became  extinct. 

John  McNaught  of  Craigneuk,  grandson  of  Nicola  and  nephew  of  murdered 
John  vi,  had  two  daughters, 

Agnes  and  Elizabeth  McNaught,  who  fought  legal  battle  from  1759  to  1801  to 
regain  Kilquhanity  and  failed. 

Patrick  McNaught  of  Cumnock,  John  McNaught  of  Culfad,  and  Alexander 
McNaught,  younger,  of  Overtoun  in  Dairy,  who  were  proclaimed  traitors, 
were  among  scores  of  Covenanters  in  the  McNaught  family  who  were  perse¬ 
cuted  for  rebellious  adherence  to  Presbyterian  Church  between  1660  and  1685. 


17 .  MacNauchts  Appear  in  Galloway 


The  Parliament  of  Berwick,  held  on  August  28,  1296  at  the  call  of 
Edward  1  of  England,  was  one  of  the  singular  events  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  On  that  day,  while  conquering  soldiers  stood  guard  around 
tents  set  up  for  their  monarch,  there  came  in  submission  2,000  nobles, 
knights,  churchmen,  and  landowners  to  sign  away  individually  the  poli¬ 
tical  liberties  of  Scotland. 

“The  original  instrument  of  homage,”  we  read  in  The  Ragman  Roll , 
published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  Edinburgh  in  1834,  “has  perished 
by  gradual  decay;  and  in  the  Royal  Treasury  in  the  Chapterhouse,  little 
more  than  some  fragments  are  now  to  be  found,  together  with  a  few 
of  the  seals  which  had  been,  not  inappropriately,  attached  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  by  strong  hempen  cords.” 

The  seals  dangling  from  the  right  side  of  the  scroll  gave  rise  to  the 
name,  adapted  from  that  of  a  social  game  of  the  period,  in  which  par¬ 
ticipants  drew  names  on  slips  from  the  right  side  of  a  rolled  paper.  An 
engrossed  copy  of  the  original  document  is  kept  in  the  Chancery  office, 
London. 

Joseph  Bain  in  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  The  Edwards  in  Scotland ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh  in  1901,  calls  the  Ragman  Roll  the  Libro  D’Oro  or 
Golden  Book  of  Scotland:  “In  spite  of  its  degrading  origin  there  are 
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few  of  our  ancient  families  who  are  not  pleased  to  point  to  an  ancestor 
there,  or  modern  who  would  not  rejoice  to  find  one.” 

Dr.  George  F.  Black  in  Surnames  of  Scotland  says  many  if  not  most 
of  those  who  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  usurper  did  so  with  tongue 
in  cheek;  “at  least,  let  us  hope  so.  An  oath  of  fealty  so  extorted  is 
worthless.” 

The  name  of  Gilbert  MacNauchtan  does  not  appear  in  the  Ragman 
Roll.  His  lands  in  Argyll  were  listed  with  others  in  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  setting  up  sheriffdoms  in  Lome  and  Kintyre  when  John  Balliol 
became  King  of  Scotland  in  1292.  There  does  appear,  however,  the 
name  of  Gilberd  Makenaght,  who  did  involuntary  homage  for  lands 
in  eastern  Galloway. 

Alexander  McMath  also  was  a  signer  of  the  Ragman  Roll,  a  family 
history  says.  This  may  be  an  error.  The  McMaths  lived  in  following 
centuries  on  the  lands  of  Dalpedder,  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  in  Edinburgh.  Sons  of  an  early  Matthew  MacNaucht  took 
the  name  MacMath,  thus  beginning  a  sept. 

In  the  parish  of  Irongray,  once  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  is  the  old  estate  of  Mac- 
Naughton,  long  since  absorbed  into  the  lands  of  Skaar,  owned  for 
more  than  three  centuries  by  a  family  named  Welsh.  Who  owned  it 
before  the  first  Welsh,  but  the  men  who  gave  it  their  name?  A  list  of 
all  the  landed  properties  in  Scotland,  Owners  of  Lands  and  Heritages , 
published  by  the  government  in  1874,  gives  James  Welsh  of  Skaar  as 
the  owner  also  of  the  lands  of  MacNaughton  and  of  Shawhead,  the 
combined  properties  running  to  1,041  acres. 

Near  the  farm  buildings  of  present-day  MacNaughton  may  be  seen 
traces  of  the  very  ancient  fortalice  that  must  originally  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  early  MacNauchtans.  A  century  ago  the  remains  of  the  fortalice 
were  considerable,  but  a  photographer  recently  assigned  to  look  for 
them  could  do  no  more  than  get  a  picture  of  a  companion  looking  down 
at  a  pile  of  rubble  hardly  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

MacNauchtans  did  not  remain  in  the  glens  around  Loch  Fyne  and 
Loch  Awe;  younger  sons  set  out  in  search  of  fortune  and  very  often 
dropped  quite  casually  the  last  syllable  of  the  surname.  Christinus  Mc- 
Nawyche  witnessed  a  charter  by  which  John  de  Meneteeche  (Earl  of 
Menteith) ,  Lord  of  Arran  and  Knapdale,  gave  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Bride  on  the  Isle  of  Arran  to  the  Monastery  of  Kilwinning  and 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  thereof,  in  Cunningham,  a  district  now  part  of 
Ayrshire.  Arran  and  Knapdale  pertain  to  Argyll;  we  do  not  know 
whether  Cristinus  lived  in  Arran  or  in  nearby  Cunningham. 
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An  item  from  the  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Re  gum  Scotorum  informs  us  that  in 
1512  and  1513  the  accounts  of  the  burgh  of  Rothesay  on  the  Island  of 
Bute  were  rendered  by  Maurice  McNacht,  bailie  there.  Bute  is  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  Argyll.  In  RPS,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  58,  we  learn  of  a  charter 
given  by  Robert  Maknaught  of  Maknaucht  to  Ninian  Stewart  of  Largo- 
beoichtans,  conveying  the  lands  of  Maknaucht  in  Bute. 

We  recall  that  David  n  granted  lands  on  the  Island  of  Lewis  to  Alex¬ 
ander  MacNauchtan,  son  of  Duncan,  in  1 346,  and  that  Alexander  was 
drowned  by  the  hostile  Torquil.  In  course  of  time  the  Celts  of  Lewis 
became  troublesome,  and  James  vi  planted  quiet  Lowlanders  there  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  old  Celtic  inhabitants  treated  the  intruders  harshly. 
The  Lowlanders  took  their  cause  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  lively 
record  of  the  complaint,  too  long  to  include  here,  makes  entertaining 
reading.  It  may  be  found  under  date  of  July  31,  1606,  in  RPC,  Vol.  vii, 
p.  229. 

One  of  the  numerous  Lewis  “lymmers”  complained  against  was  Gille 
Genach  McNicht.  The  men  who  fought  to  keep  their  island  homes 
were  declared  forfeited  and  “put  to  the  horn.”  Thus  we  have  a  McNicht 
whose  forebears  apparently  were  MacNauchtans. 

“A  Highlander  whose  name  was  McNaught,”  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Philip  Doddridge’s  Life  of  the  Hon.  Col.  James  Gardiner,  took  part  in 
the  struggle  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  the  Young  Pretender,  in  1745. 
McNaught  killed  Colonel  Gardiner  with  a  stroke  from  a  broadsword 
or  a  Lochaber  axe  after  Gardiner  had  been  wounded  in  battle  at  Preston- 
pans.  A  MacGregor  had  slashed  him  with  a  scythe-blade  attached  to  a 
long  pole;  then  McNaught  applied  the  finishing  stroke.  This  engage¬ 
ment  near  Edinburgh  was  won  by  the  Stewart  forces;  it  was  their  only 
victory  of  the  campaign. 

The  Highlander  McNaught  was  taken  prisoner,  and  tried  a  year 
later  at  Carlisle,  where  he  denied  having  taken  advantage  of  a  wounded 
enemy.  He  was  convicted  and  executed.  We  already  know  the  Mac¬ 
Nauchtans  were  devoted  to  the  Stewart  cause,  while  the  McNaughts 
of  Galloway  were  on  the  other  side.  So  “the  Highlander  named  Mc¬ 
Naught”  was  quite  obviously  a  MacNauchtan  with  the  last  syllable 
missing.  His  belated  trial  and  execution  for  an  act  in  the  heat  of  battle 
were  considered  heart-wringing  by  his  own  people,  who  thought  the 
winning  side  was  merely  taking  vengeance  on  a  prisoner  of  war.  Another 
ruthless  hanging  of  a  clansman  at  Carlisle  was  that  of  “Faithful  John,” 
of  Glenlyon,  who  had  brought  a  fine  charger  to  Prince  Charles  Edward 
from  his  employer,  Menzies  of  Culdares.  Captured  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  John  was  offered  pardon  if  he  would  reveal  the  name  of  the 
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giver  of  the  horse.  The  offer  was  repeated  on  the  scaffold,  but  John 
AlacNauchtan  refused  to  betray  Menzies  and  paid  for  his  loyalty  with 
his  life. 

Most  convincing  evidence  of  the  relationship  of  McNaughts  with 
MacNaughtons  came  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Duncan  McNaught,  school¬ 
master  at  Benrig,  Kilmaurs,  Ayrshire,  written  October  15,  1918  in 
answer  to  inquiries.  Mr.  McNaught  held  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  was 
president  and  editor  of  the  Burns  Federation  in  Scotland,  and  was  the 
author  of  two  respected  books,  The  Truth  About  Burns ,  and  Kilmaurs 
Parish  and  Burgh.  A  portrait  frontispiece  in  the  latter  book  shows  a 
kindly,  distinguished-looking  elderly  man  with  a  graying  beard.  Dr. 
McNaught’s  letter: 

My  ancestors  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Strachur,  on  Loch  Fyne,  and  I 
have  visited  their  burying  place  in  the  churchyard  there  -  first  in  1867,  and 
again  in  1 9 1 3 .  The  names  on  the  headstones  are  all  McNaughtons. 

My  grandfather,  Donald  McNaught,  was  a  sheep  crofter  in  Glenoluine, 
Strachur;  he  had  eleven  sons,  including  my  father,  Duncan,  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  migrate  to  the  Lowlands,  where  he  was  tenant  for  some  time 
of  the  farm  of  Gustifaird  on  the  Tillichewan  estate,  Balloch,  near  Loch 
Lomond. 

Latterly  he  was  a  cowfeeder  in  Alexandria,  Vale  of  Leven,  Dumbarton¬ 
shire.  I  was  born  in  Alexandria  in  1 844,  where  many  descendants  of  Donald’s 
are  still  resident  —  who  with  us  sign  their  names  McNaught.  Why  the  “on” 
or  “an”  was  lopped  off  I  never  got  satisfactorily  explained,  but  I  have  noticed 
that  most  members  of  the  clan  hailing  from  Perthshire  retain  it. 

The  variations  of  the  name  are  curious.  In  the  southern  counties  —  Dum¬ 
fries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton,  —  there  are  many  McNaughts  to  this  day. 
But  I  find  McKnights  (the  Anglified  form),  McNeights,  McNaights,  Mc- 
Knaughts,  etc.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  McNaughts  were  importations 
there  [from  the  Highlands],  for  the  southern  Celtic  family  names  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  recognized  [Highland]  clans  —  McClachan, 
McLennan,  McLeish,  etc. 

The  oldest  known  seat  of  the  Galloway  MacNauchts  is  Kilquhanity, 
an  estate  originally  comprising  1,814  acres.  It  is  located  about  five  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Castle  Douglas  on  the  Water  of  Urr,  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  is  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
ancient  lands  of  MacNaughton  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Irongray.  In 
the  earliest  recorded  charters  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  MacNauchts  held 
Kilquhanity  “of  the  King”  as  Crown  vassals.  It  is  a  natural  assumption 
that  Alexander  11  or  Alexander  111  gave  the  estate,  forfeited  by  a  chief 
in  rebellion,  to  a  MacNaucht  or  MacNauchtan  for  military  service  in 
helping  to  quell  an  uprising. 
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Alexander  n  had  to  put  the  independent-spirited  Galwegians  in  order 
when  they  rebelled  in  1235,  and  as  on  previous  occasions  of  domestic 
riot,  the  King  may  have  been  assisted  by  the  MacNauchtans  of  Argyll. 
Several  tracts  escheated  from  rebels  may  have  been  conferred  at  that 
time,  because  we  have  knowledge  the  MacNauchts  were  living  at  a  very 
ancient  date  at  Kilquhanity,  Dundeugh,  Dalwhaim,  Dalwhat,  and 
Crogo.  Not  to  mention  the  lands  of  MacNaughton  again.  Every  estate 
had  its  name.  MacNauchts  also  owned  later  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael, 
and  over  the  line  in  Carrick,  anciently  a  part  of  Galloway,  they  had  the 
lands  of  Auchengilzie  and  Bams,  and  the  Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock. 

The  original  estate  of  Kilquhanity  was  in  time  divided  into  several 
farms,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham. 
MacKerlie,  in  Lands  and  Their  Owners  in  Galloway ,  supplies  a  list  of 
these  farms,  and  we  learn  their  acreages  from  the  Parliamentary  Return 
of  Owners  of  Lands  in  Scotland ,  published  in  1872: 


Kilquhanity  and  Lower  Minny dow  737 

Brockloch  307 

Chipperkyle  179 

Barmoffity  2 1 2 

Upper  Minnydow  99 

Doon  of  Urr  (or  Doonpark)  280 


T otal  acreage  1,814 


Members  of  the  MacNaucht  family  will  be  shown  on  many  other 
farms  in  this  and  other  parishes  as  the  story  progresses,  so  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  determine  precisely  how  these  lands  first  came  into  family 
ownership. 

Margaret  Macknight  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  made  a  consider¬ 
able  effort  a  half  century  ago  to  determine  the  beginnings  of  the  family 
in  Galloway.  After  her  death  her  nephew,  William  A.  Macknight  of 
London,  turned  over  to  me  copies  of  all  her  notes.  Since  Miss  Mac¬ 
knight  neglected  to  indicate  the  sources  of  her  material,  the  results  of 
her  research  that  cannot  be  confirmed  by  comparison  with  accessible 
records  must  be  regarded  with  reserve.  What  her  notes  tell  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  true,  but  since  verification  of  some  of  her  most  interesting  state¬ 
ments  is  so  far  impossible,  I  cannot  vouch  for  them. 

Miss  Macknight  wrote  that  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan  of  Fraoch  Eilean 
witnessed  a  charter  at  some  time  before  1286  by  which  Alexander  hi 
conferred  lands  in  Galloway,  forfeited  by  Clan  Cannon,  upon  the  first 
of  the  MacNaucht  line;  that  the  name  of  the  first  of  this  family  was  John 
MacNacht-an;  that  because  of  adherence  for  a  while  by  the  Mac- 
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Nauchts  to  the  cause  of  John  Balliol,  Sir  James  Douglas  (Bruce’s  lieu¬ 
tenant)  seized  Kilquhanity  and  other  MacNaucht  lands  about  the  time 
Edward  Bruce  subdued  Galloway  opposition  in  1308;  that  the  lands 
were  soon  restored  to  their  owners  when  MacNauchtans  and  Mac- 
Nauchts  espoused  the  cause  of  Bruce  well  before  Bannockburn. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  paragraph  above;  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  provide  a  reasonable  if  not  dependable  conjecture  of 
early  beginnings.  Gilchrist  MacNauchtan’s  oldest  son  is  presumed  to 
have  been  named  John;  a  man  of  that  name  must  have  been  about  court 
frequently  as  his  name  appeared  upon  several  royal  charters  as  a  witness. 
If  Alexander  hi  gave  John  a  charter  to  Kilquhanity  and  other  lands,  the 
charter  has  eluded  search.  Many  old  charters  were  not  recorded;  most 
are  now  either  lost  or  hidden  away  in  private  collections. 

We  are  of  course  sure  of  Gilbert  MacNaucht,  who  signed  the  Rag¬ 
man  Roll  in  1296,  but  we  lack  evidence  that  he  was  either  the  Gilbert 
MacNauchtan  who  held  lands  in  Argyll  four  years  before,  or  a  son  or 
brother  of  “John  MacNacht-an.”  After  Gilbert’s  day  three  generations 
of  shadowy  heirs  followed,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at  all.  Then 
emerged  a  name:  John  MacNaucht;  this  man,  born  about  1360,  was 
followed  at  Kilquhanity  by  his  son  Dougal,  born  about  1390.  Dougal 
had  two  sons  whose  names  survive:  Fergus  MacNaucht,  heir  to  Kilqu¬ 
hanity,  born  about  1420,  and  Nigel  orNiel. 

One  of  these  men  living  at  Kilquhanity  after  1296  received  the  first 
grant  of  armorial  bearings,  and  it  is  supposed  he  married  a  Stewart 
heiress.  Beginning  with  Fergus  we  emerge  into  the  light  of  dependable 
history,  for  with  him  we  find  records  from  which  we  may  learn  of  the 
parts  played  by  members  of  the  family  from  that  time  onward.  The 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal  reveals  dates  of  their  charter  renewals  and 
considerable  other  information  about  them.  Other  source  material  helps 
a  great  deal.  We  shall  return  to  Fergus  in  another  chapter. 

Since  estates  held  of  the  King  were  few,  and  were  inherited  by  eldest 
sons,  it  necessarily  followed  that  in  time  scores  would  be  “puir  and 
plain  folk.”  From  the  obscure  younger  brothers  all  or  nearly  all  of  us  of 
modern  times  are  descended. 

While  the  history  of  the  MacNauchts  during  the  fourteenth  century 
lies  in  shadow  too  deep  to  penetrate,  we  know  at  least  the  conditions 
under  which  they  lived.  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  did  not  end  the  struggle  with  England.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  home  to  repair  their  civilization,  the  Scots  unwisely 
made  retaliatory  raids  into  northern  England,  glad  of  opportunities  to 
bring  back  plunder  or  perhaps  seize  men  important  enough  to  hold  for 
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ransom.  The  English  returned  these  raids,  and  the  countryside  was  kept 
in  desolation  much  of  the  time.  Homes  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  They 
might  be  ravaged  at  any  time,  and  the  occupants  then  were  likely  to 
take  to  the  hills,  driving  their  cattle  to  safety  before  them. 

“They  are  like  savages,”  the  unfriendly  Froissart  wrote  of  the  Scots. 
But  their  women-folk,  wrote  Aeneas  Sylvius,  were  “fair  in  complexion, 
comely  and  pleasing.”  The  women  were  garbed  according  to  the  rank 
of  their  men,  Mackie  relates;  “the  great  ladies  in  the  costly  embroideries, 
silks,  furs,  and  headdresses  of  lawn  that  were  forbidden  to  their  humbler 
sisters,  however  wealthy  they  might  be. 

“The  same  sumptuary  laws  applied  to  the  men.  Only  knights  and 
lords  worth  [in  income]  over  ^200  a  year  were  allowed  to  wear  silks, 
costly  furs,  embroidery,  pearls  and  bullion;  those  of  lower  degree  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  ‘honest  array’  of  belts,  brooches,  and 
chains,  and  in  towns  no  one  below  the  rank  of  bailie  could  wear  furs. 
At  the  wolf-hunts,  which  were  held  by  the  order  of  the  baron  four 
times  a  year,  one  might  see  the  country-folk  in  their  weeds  of  peace,  the 
baron’s  retainers  in  gaily-colored  garments  with  narrow  sleeves  and 
little  pockets  hanging  from  them,  and  the  yeomen  in  sad-colored  rai¬ 
ment,  for  the  King  had  ordained  that  no  yeoman  was  to  wear  ‘hewit 
[colored]  clathes . . .  na  yit  ragyt  clathes.’  ” 

Regulation  of  dress  according  to  rank  also  was  practiced  in  England, 
and  when  the  Puritans  became  established  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
they  were  severe  in  restricting  the  plain  people  to  austere,  unornamented 
clothing. 

Four  times  each  year  a  wapenschaw  (weapon-show)  was  held,  a  cus¬ 
tom  continued  in  our  colonial  days  in  militia  musters.  According  to 
Mackie,  land-owning  gentlemen  appeared  on  horseback  in  complete 
armor,  with  sword,  lance,  and  dagger.  The  poorer  gentry  and  the  more 
prosperous  yeomen  made  up  the  troop  of  horsemen.  Other  yeomen 
came  on  foot  with  bows,  swords,  bucklers,  and  knives,  and  those  who 
were  not  bowmen  carried  spears  and  axes.  The  wapenschaw  was  a 
festival  occasion  with  competitions  and  warlike  games,  as  described  by 
Scott  in  Old  Mortality. 

All  landowners,  and  especially  those  who  held  of  the  King,  were 
required  to  give  military  service  and  were  expected  to  bear  coats  of 
arms.  The  original  armorial  device  was  a  shield  only,  on  which  appeared 
the  design  that  identified  the  house.  Thus  the  coat  of  arms  was  a  badge 
that  corresponded  in  detail  with  the  devices  emblazoned  on  the  shields 
carried  at  musters  or  in  battle  by  the  chief  and  his  men.  The  shields 
of  the  various  houses  served  purposes  of  identification  exactly  as  the 
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shoulder-patches  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  our  soldiers  indicate  the  divi¬ 
sions  or  units  to  which  they  belong. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  coat  of  arms  was  matriculated  by  a 
MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity,  but  it  was  long  before  the  simple  shield 
device  was  elaborated  by  placing  a  helmet  above  it,  and  a  crest  above 
the  helmet,  with  mantling  falling  from  the  top  of  the  helmet  and  deco¬ 
rating  the  whole  design.  Under  a  warm  sun,  steel  armor  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  uncomfortable,  and  so  a  cloth  cape  or  mantle  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  helmet  and  down  the  wearer’s  back  to  absorb  the  sun’s  heat.  The 
mantle  was  of  the  same  color  as  the  principal  color  of  the  shield  —  black 
in  the  arms  of  Kilquhanity  —  and  it  was  lined  to  correspond  with  the 
principal  metal  of  the  design;  in  this  case,  silver.  This  we  learn  from 
Scots  Heraldry,  by  Sir  Thomas  Innes  of  Learney. 

The  shield  or  charge  of  the  Kilquhanity  device  is  sable ,  or  black.  In 
the  center  is  an  inescutcheon  checquy ,  argent  and  azure.  That  is,  the 
small  inner  shield  is  in  silver  and  azure  blue  checks,  a  pattern  derived 
from  the  Stewart  arms.  The  presence  of  the  inescutcheon  indicates  that 
the  first  bearer  of  the  MacNaucht  arms  was  married  to  a  Stewart  heiress; 
that  is,  a  daughter  entitled  to  bring  her  chief’s  emblem  to  her  husband’s 
shield. 

Around  the  inescutcheon  are  ranged  three  lions’  heads,  erased,  of  the 
second,  langued  gules.  In  the  language  of  heraldry,  erased  means  that 
the  heads  appear  to  have  been  torn  off  instead  of  cut  off  squarely.  Of  the 
second  refers  to  the  second  color  or  tincture  first  previously  mentioned; 
in  this  case  it  is  blue.  The  lions’  tongues  are  red.  Above  the  helmet,  facing 
left  with  closed  visor  for  one  below  the  rank  of  knighthood,  appears  the 
crest;  in  this  case  a  lion’s  head,  erased.  Again  a  blue  head  with  a  red 
tongue.  No  one  is  entitled  to  use  of  a  crest  who  has  not  the  right  to  a 
shield.  Some  have  thought  erroneously  that  the  term  “crest”  applies  to 
the  entire  armorial  device. 

All  right  to  use  of  the  arms  of  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  expired  in 
1738,  when  the  last  direct  male  heir,  young  John  McKnight  —  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  last  registered  John  McNaught  —  died  at  sea  on  a  voyage 
from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York.  Of  this  you  will  read  later.  No  one 
now  may  use  the  device  or  any  part  of  it  on  stationery,  silver,  china, 
crystal,  or  the  rear  doors  of  the  new  family  car. 

Heraldry  originated  in  the  age  of  stained  glass  windows  in  old 
churches,  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  other  beautiful  things  for 
which  many  now  have  so  little  use  or  appreciation.  Our  hard-pressed 
immigrant  forefathers  were  thinking  of  grimmer  matters  when  they 
came  over  to  be  neighbors  with  the  Indians. 
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As  distance  lends  enchantment,  a  haze  of  romance  clings  to  ancient 
l names  and  places. 

The  principal  lands  held  from  earliest  times  as  Crown  vassals  by  the 
MacNauchts  of  Galloway  included  the  estates  of  Kilquhanity,  Dal- 
whaim,  and  Dundeugh.  The  ownership  of  Dalwhairn  carried  with  it 
then  the  neighboring  property  of  Crogo.  The  Register  of  the  Great 
Seal  shows  renewal  of  charters  by  the  King  to  various  MacNauchts  for 
these  lands. 

In  1592  a  new  confirmation  was  given  by  James  vi  to  John  MacNaucht 
of  Dundeugh  for  the  lands  of  Dundeugh  and  Mardrochat  in  the  parish 
of  Carsphairn.  This  followed  the  forfeiture  of  Francis  Hepburn,  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  in  consequence  of  the  enmities  he  had  caused  by  his  stormy 
courtship  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  his  whirlwind  marriage  to  her. 
The  Queen  regarded  Bothwell  as  every  inch  a  man,  but  a  number  of 
other  powerful  men  didn’t  like  his  type  of  manliness,  or  his  actions. 

Bothwell,  the  unregenerate  widower  after  1578,  and  distinctly  out 
of  favor  with  the  group  of  nobles  that  shepherded  Mary’s  son,  James  vi, 
evidently  had  held  the  “superiority”  over  various  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dairy  in  Galloway  and  had  collected  feu-duties  from  the  owners  as 
his  vassals.  When  he  was  forfeited,  the  allegiance  of  the  landholders  to 
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their  former  superior  ended.  It  is  evident  that  the  Crown  took  over  the 
superiority  and  made  John  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh  and  his  neighbors 
vassals  of  the  King,  as  perhaps  they  had  been  before  Mary  Stewart’s 
time. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Kilquhanity 
(pronounced  Kilwhonity) .  Some  have  said  a  cleric  named  Kennedy 
lived  there  in  ancient  days,  and  that  the  place  derived  its  name  from  the 
kil  or  cell  of  Kennedy.  If  it  ever  was  called  Kilkennedy,  the  estate 
came  by  a  variety  of  other  and  somewhat  similar  names  as  time  passed; 
for  example:  Culconnady.  It  has  been  said  Kilquhanity  derives  from 
Culconnadh,  meaning  the  back  of  the  wood. 

This  principal  seat  of  the  MacNaucht  family,  and  the  one  held  long¬ 
est  and  most  tenaciously,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Water  of  Urr.  Twelve 
miles  or  so  to  the  eastward  is  the  city  of  Dumfries.  About  five  miles  to 
the  southward  is  a  market  town  that  in  days  of  old  was  called  Carling- 
wark,  on  the  shore  of  a  loch  with  the  same  name.  The  loch  is  still  Car- 
lingwark,  but  long  ago  the  town  became  Castle  Douglas.  It  is  a  neat  and 
charming  place,  very  well  kept,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  civic  self- 
respect.  The  business  buildings  of  stone  have  rather  severe  lines,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  solid  old  Scottish  towns. 

The  W ater  of  Urr  rises  from  springs  in  the  hills  at  the  northern  border 
of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  (Kirkcoobry)  and  flows  down  to 
the  Solway  Firth;  the  name  Urr  is  said  to  mean  pure  water.  In  America, 
a  stream  like  this  would  be  called  a  creek,  but  in  Scotland  streams  are 
rivers,  waters,  or  burns.  Water  of  Urr  certainly  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  Urr  Creek  would  be,  and  bum  is  as  good  in  poetry  as  brook. 

The  Stewartry,  homeland  of  the  MacNauchts,  is  the  eastern  and 
larger  part  of  the  old  province  of  Galloway;  the  shire  of  Wigtown  lies 
to  the  west.  Galloway  is  a  beautiful  region.  It  has  ruined  abbeys,  and 
hills  and  low  highlands,  with  streams,  lochs,  and  meadows.  There  is 
Loch  Trool  in  the  northern  part,  long  and  narrow  and  deep,  lying 
between  high  hills.  The  Glenkens  is  a  charming  valley  region  of  four 
parishes  drained  by  the  Water  of  Ken,  which  broadens  near  the  town 
of  New  Galloway  into  Loch  Ken. 

If  you  were  to  seek  an  area  in  the  United  States  comparable  in  aspect 
to  Galloway,  the  place  to  look  would  be  Vermont.  As  Vermont  is  to 
New  England,  Galloway  is  to  Scotland,  and  as  well  worth  visiting,  with 
a  similar  velvety  beauty  of  landscape.  The  people  of  Galloway  and 
Vermont  are  comparable,  too:  rugged,  independent,  self-reliant. 

The  lands  of  Dalwhairn,  comprising  more  than  3,000  acres,  lie  in  the 
hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Stewartry.  This  estate  passed  to  the 
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Gordons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Grizell,  only  child  of  Andrew 
MacNaucht,  married  Roger  Gordon.  That  is,  her  inheritance  passed  to 
sons  named  Gordon.  For  centuries  since  the  place  has  been  owned  by 
a  branch  of  the  MacMillan  family,  and  has  been  used  for  extensive  sheep 
raising. 

In  ancient  days  the  name  of  the  place  appeared  as  Dalquhairn,  and 
sometimes  as  Delcarne.  Some  hold  that  came  means  cairn,  and  that  Dal- 
whairn  then  is  the  place  of  the  cairn.  Near  the  present  farm  buildings  is 
a  large  and  wide  pile  of  stones  surrounded  by  old  trees;  this  is  presumed 
to  be  the  cairn  for  which  the  place  was  named.  It  seems  possible  also 
that  the  pile  of  stones  was  formed  by  the  disintegration  long  ago  of  an 
old  fortalice,  the  family  stronghold  of  early  MacNauchts. 

When  we  come  to  Dundeugh,  we  find  in  a  small  remaining  section  of 
stone  wall  that  once  formed  part  of  a  tower,  the  evidences  of  a  place 
that  surely  had  its  beginnings  in  hoariest  antiquity.  When  MacNauchts 
first  came  there  in  the  late  Middle  Ages,  Dundeugh  had  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  behind  it  that  it  already  belonged  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Galloway. 

For  Dundeugh  was  the  outer  bastion  of  a  defense  work  —  a  protective 
wall  of  stone  —  set  up  by  prehistoric  Gaels  to  keep  out  enemies  from  the 
northward.  The  surviving  remnants  of  this  wall,  called  the  Deil’s  Dyke, 
extend  eighty  miles  from  Loch  Ryan  at  Leffnoll  Point,  three  miles 
above  the  western  port  of  Stranraer,  northeastward  to  the  edges  of  Car- 
rick,  and  then  in  a  generally  southeastward  direction  through  Nithsdale 
in  Dumfriesshire  to  the  Solway  Firth  at  Domock.  Roughly,  this  ram¬ 
part  encloses  much  of  modern  Galloway  and  a  slice  of  Nithsdale  on 
the  east. 

The  name  Deil’s  Dyke  does  not  mean  Devil’s  Dyke,  as  one  might 
suppose.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  by  J.  Kevan  MacDowall  of 
Glasgow,  a  member  of  the  Galloway  family  related  to  the  MacDougalls 
of  Lome,  in  the  1 941  issue  of  the  Gallovidian  Annual ,  published  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  Mr.  MacDowall  says  Deil’s  Dyke  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gallovidian- 
Gaelic  dealich-deacaid ,  pronounced  as  near  as  may  be  deal-es-dyeck , 
and  signifying  “that  which  separates  and  encompasses.” 

The  fortalice  of  Dundeugh  was  erected  just  inside  the  rampart  at  a 
strategic  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waters  of  Ken  and  Deugh  and 
of  Polmaddy  Burn.  Below  this  point,  the  stream  is  the  Water  of  Ken. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  early  days  before  roads  were  common, 
warriors  followed  the  valleys  of  watercourses  in  their  raids.  The  Deugh 
comes  down  from  the  hills  of  Carsphairn,  once  the  habitat  of  caterans 
and  other  ill-disposed  tribesmen  wont  to  raid  lower  Galloway. 
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The  word  dun  means  fort,  and  so  Dundeugh  was  the  fort  of  the 
Deugh,  established  there  to  guard  the  valley  approaches,  just  inside  the 
rampart  of  the  Deil’s  Dyke.  Miss  Margaret  Macknight  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  made  a  note  that  an  ancient  MacNaucht  was  given  Dundeugh 
Castle  to  maintain  as  a  stronghold  “to  keep  the  peace  among  the  wild 
Celts  of  Carsphairn.,’  This  must  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  legends 
impossible  to  verify  but  perhaps  having  some  element  of  truth. 

Mr.  MacDowall  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Deil’s  Dyke  was  erected 
long  before  the  Christian  era  and  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain; 
that  it  may  have  been  in  ruins  before  the  Romans  came.  It  belonged  to 
the  age  of  the  early  Druids,  and  various  “standing  stanes”  are  supposed 
to  indicate  some  use  in  druidical  rites.  This  of  course  was  all  lore  of  a 
distant  past  when  MacNauchts  came  to  Dundeugh. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  members  of  the  family  who  later  became 
established  around  Cumnock  in  Carrick,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  nearby 
Dairy,  were  descended  from  the  house  of  Dundeugh.  A  fighting  instinct 
inherited  from  the  early  keepers  of  the  peace  at  Dundeugh  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  militant  of  the  MacNauchts  at  the 
time  of  Covenanting  resistance  to  tyranny  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  from  the  neighborhoods  of  Cumnock  and  Dairy. 

The  MacNauchts  in  the  more  settled  parishes  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham,  Balmaclellan,  Parton,  Crossmichael,  and  Urr  were  as  good 
Presbyterians  as  any  in  the  bad  days  of  Charles  i  and  Charles  n,  but 
they  did  not  take  to  horse  quite  so  promptly  as  their  up-country  cousins 
at  the  time  of  the  Pentland  Rising  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  They  were 
represented  in  numerical  proportions  in  the  migrations  to  Ulster  and 
America,  but  they  may  have  been  less  keen  for  armed  rebellion  in 
Southern  Scotland. 

My  road  map  of  the  Stewartry  shows  a  little  spot  just  east  of  the 
point  where  Polmaddy  Bum  empties  into  the  Water  of  Deugh,  marked 
Dundeugh  Castle.  I  visited  the  site  in  1921,  examined  the  remains  of 
the  foundation  walls,  and  photographed  the  section  of  wall  of  the  tower 
then  standing.  It  wasn’t  really  a  castle  —  it  wasn’t  large  enough  —  but 
a  fortalice  or  fortified  dwelling  of  the  kind  so  common  in  Galloway 
in  early  times.  Only  one  good  example  in  the  region  remains  intact:  the 
round  tower  of  Orchard  ton.  The  foundations  of  Dundeugh  now  to  be 
seen  may  not  have  been  those  of  the  first  bastion  of  the  Deil’s  Dyke. 

The  main  structure  of  the  fortalice  was  rectangular,  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  It  was  built  on  a  knoll  on 
northerly  and  southerly  lines,  parallel  with  the  stream  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Deugh  a 
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long  way  in  each  direction.  At  the  southwest  corner  stood  a  tower 
about  twelve  feet  square,  which  may  have  been  used  for  an  entrance 
and  a  narrow  winding  staircase  to  the  upper  floors.  A  fortalice  often 
rose  to  three  or  four  stories,  and  the  tower  may  have  been  higher.  The 
section  of  remaining  wall  of  the  tower  is  shown  in  an  illustration. 

If  one  stands  under  the  great  tree  beside  the  remains  of  the  fortalice 
and  looks  about,  he  will  be  conscious  of  the  marks  of  centuries  on  the 
landscape.  Behind  and  opposite  are  high  and  rather  bare  hills,  with  the 
Water  of  Deugh  in  the  foreground;  just  beyond  the  water  is  the  heather- 
bordered  highway  leading  upward  from  lower  Galloway  through 
Dairy,  northward  toward  the  village  of  Carsphairn,  and  on  to  Dalmell- 
ington  in  the  old  district  of  Carrick. 

The  few  stone  cottages  and  farm  buildings  along  the  highway  do 
not  dispel  an  atmosphere  of  eerie  loneliness,  which  is  romantic  and  not 
uncommon  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  pervading  sense  of  quietness  and 
remoteness,  which  one  is  bound  to  feel  in  a  countryside  devoted  more 
to  grazing  than  to  the  busier  occupations  of  agriculture.  The  recent 
development  of  a  hydro-electric  project  has  brought  a  surge  tower  into 
the  scene.  A  footbridge  has  been  built  across  the  stream  from  the  high¬ 
way  to  a  spot  near  the  old  foundation  walls,  and  young  evergreens  have 
been  planted  about  the  knoll  where  the  fortalice  once  stood.  No  one  has 
yet  done  anything  to  repair  the  crumbling  bit  of  wall,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  as  a  reminder  of  centuries  of  regional  history. 

Some  owner  of  Dundeugh,  perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  appears  to  have  decided  to  abandon  the  fortalice,  and  to  build  a 
stone  house  on  the  high,  wooded  hilltop  about  a  mile  to  the  southeast 
of  the  valley  stronghold.  We  can  only  guess  when  this  later  house  was 
built;  it  may  have  been  anywhere  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Long  ago  this  house  became  uninhabitable;  perhaps  the  roof 
started  to  fall  in.  Then  another  and  smaller  stone  house  was  built  nearby, 
and  it  remains  today,  empty  and  in  disrepair. 

When  I  visited  Dundeugh  in  1921  the  house  was  occupied  by  an 
elderly  shepherd  and  his  wife:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearman.  They  invited  me 
to  tea  at  a  blazing  hearth  in  a  spotless  little  living  room  with  a  floor  of 
broad,  smooth  flagstones.  They  showed  me  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
house  adjoining,  and  pointed  out  that  the  hewn  stones  of  the  main 
entrance  indicated  clearly  to  them  that  the  stones  in  the  building  had 
been  brought  from  a  much  older  building  that  had  been  tom  down. 
Likely  enough  the  old  Dundeugh  fortalice  had  supplied  building  mate¬ 
rials.  Only  a  few  loose  stones  not  in  the  foundation  walls  remain  at  its 
site  now. 
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The  lands  of  Dundeugh  were  incorporated  a  long  time  ago  into  the 
estate  of  Glenhowl,  which  now  comprises  2,184  acres.  The  old  road 
leading  to  the  little  empty  stone  house  is  today  almost  obliterated.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  lane  in  1921.  Thus  have  change  and  decay  tended 
to  destroy  the  remaining  evidences  of  the  rugged  lives  of  the  forefathers 
of  many  of  us,  who  once  lived  at  Dundeugh. 

Glenhowl  is  a  striking  name:  it  suggests  weird  howling  in  a  glen.  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  a  student  of  Celtic  place  names,  wrote 
in  his  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Galloway  that  Glenhowl  means  simply 
“the  glen  of  the  apple  trees.” 
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Besides  being  landholding  farmers,  the  MacNauchts  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  grain  millers.  One  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  was  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael,  and  there  were  mills  on  the  lands 
of  Kilquhanity  and  Dundeugh.  Northward  in  Carrick  was  the  Auld 
Mill  of  Cumnock,  which  also  ground  oats  and  barley  by  water  power. 

A  miller  was  fairly  important  in  the  life  of  the  community,  though  his 
station  was  modest  and  his  earnings  light.  It  was  important  that  he  be 
honest,  and  his  customers  were  apt  to  look  for  big  pockets  in  his  apron 
and  even  m  his  sleeves,  to  make  sure.  The  Mill  of  Crossmichael  and  the 
estate  mills  of  Kilquhanity  and  Dundeugh  were  run  by  employees.  The 
Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock  on  the  other  hand  was  proprietor-operated  by  a 
line  of  MacNauchts  that  seems  to  have  owned  no  land  but  the  mill-croft. 

Tolls  varied,  from  one  peck  out  of  every  eight  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  to  one  peck  out  of  eleven  in  others.  Tenants  were  supposed  to 
take  their  grain  to  the  mill  on  the  estate  in  order  that  the  laird  might 
earn  the  tolls,  and  make  sure  of  receiving  his  share  of  the  meal  applicable 
to  rent.  If  a  tenant  took  his  grain  to  an  independent  miller,  he  could 
be  required  to  give  up  tolls  to  his  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  miller  who 
ground  his  grist. 

The  Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock  probably  was  called  “Auld”  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  others  built  later,  and  so  must  have  been  long-established. 
When  John  MacNaucht  was  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  December  3, 
1578,  as  the  principal  miller  of  Cumnock,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  the 
other  mills  were  smaller;  very  likely  they  belonged  to  landed  estates. 

An  entry  in  RGS,  dated  Edinburgh,  4th  January,  1540,  mentions 
Andro  Maknaucht  as  occupying  part  of  the  lands  of  Bocarrais,  perhaps 
as  a  tenant.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  connection  with  the  mill,  where  he 
may  have  been  employed.  The  Register  of  T estaments,  which  records 
wills  and  the  settlement  of  estates,  has  an  entry  stating  that  John  Mak- 
nacht  of  Auchengilzie,  within  the  parish  of  Cumnock  and  sheriffdom 
of  Ayr,  died  on  June  20,  1 592,  leaving  a  “relict  spouse,”  Christian  Grier, 
and  James,  Andrew,  John,  Katherine,  Agnes,  George,  and  William 
Maknacht,  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  funeral  escutcheon  used  by 
the  Cumnock  family  —  a  coat  of  arms  put  up  at  the  door  as  evidence  of 
mourning  as  well  as  a  mark  of  dignity  in  the  hour  of  bereavement  —  was 
the  same  coat  of  arms  as  that  used  by  the  MacNauchts  of  Kilquhanity. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  John  of  Auchengilzie,  all 
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the  MacNauchts  around  Cumnock  were  standing  together  in  a  feud 
with  Hamiltons  and  Dunbars.  There  is  no  record  that  the  feud  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  muttered  threats,  but  on  January  24,  1 594,  John 
Hamilton,  parson  of  Crawfordjohn,  gave  surety  that  none  of  his  clan 
would  harm  John  MacNaucht  of  Cumnock  Mill,  or  Patrick,  John, 
James,  and  Andrew,  his  sons;  John  MacNaucht  in  Mosmark,  Patrick, 
Michael,  John,  Allan,  or  George,  his  sons;  or  Patrick  MacNaucht  in 
Park,  under  pains  contained  in  the  letters  executed  against  them  [the 
Hamiltons  and  Dunbars]  to  that  effect.”  So  there  were  two  MacNaucht 
brothers  named  Pat  and  Mike! 

On  the  following  day,  David  Hamilton  of  Garreiff  gave  added  cau¬ 
tion  to  insure  the  physical  safety  of  the  Cumnock  miller  and  his  kin. 
Then  the  Hamiltons  turned  around  and  on  January  26th  put  all  the 
MacNauchts  under  bond  in  turn  to  keep  the  peace.  William  Cunning¬ 
ham  gave  caution  in  500  merks  each  for  John  of  Cumnock  Mill  and  his 
son  Andro;  Patrick  MacNaucht,  burgess  and  merchant  in  hides  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  gave  bond  for  other  MacNauchts,  not  to  harm  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  Cumnock.  The  central  figures  in  the  feud  were  John  the  miller 
and  George  Hamilton.  The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  does  not 
explain  the  fire  beneath  the  great  cloud  of  smoke. 

So  many  men  named  John  MacNaucht  conducted  the  Auld  Mill  of 
Cumnock  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  figure  out  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another,  or  their  length  of  tenure.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  the  miller  was  a  young  John,  third  son  of  John  MacNaucht  of 
Auchengilzie,  whose  death  in  1592  has  been  noted.  The  Register  of 
Testaments  for  the  Commissariat  of  Edinburgh  shows  as  of  March  16, 
1601,  the  confirmation  of  his  will  drawn  on  August  2  5,  1 599,  by  his  eld¬ 
est  brother,  James  MacNaucht,  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh.  The 
miller  had  named  as  executors  his  brother  James  and  his  widow,  Jean 
Stewart,  and  had  left  his  whole  effects  to  the  latter  and  “to  the  child 
which  may  yet  be  bom.”  The  child  whom  John  may  not  have  lived  to 
see  was  his  son  Patrick,  who  grew  up  to  operate  the  Auld  Mill  and  to 
ride  with  the  Covenanters  —  his  son  John  beside  him  —  in  the  Pentland 
Rising  of  1666. 

Drawing  a  will  with  reference  to  a  child  yet  unborn  indicates  fore¬ 
boding  of  trouble,  which  at  any  rate  was  not  long  in  coming.  Within 
six  months  John  was  murdered.  On  January  13,  1607,  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Edinburgh  received  a  petition  from  Jean  Stewart  as  relict,  James 
MacNaucht,  dealer  in  hides  and  pelts  and  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  “remnant  kin  and  friends.”  The  petition 
recited  that  “on  20th  February,  1600,  John  Cubieson  in  Cumnock  and 
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Martin  Cubieson,  his  son,  were  put  to  the  horn  for  not  finding  caution 
to  underlie  the  law  for  the  slaughter  of  the  said  John  MacNaucht;  but 
they  disregarded  the  same  and  are  still,  as  they  were  before  the  said 
slaughter,  servants  to  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  and  bear 
office  in  his  household.”  The  Council  was  asked  to  charge  the  Laird  of 
Caprington  to  produce  his  servants  for  trial.  One  of  the  Lords  scribbled 
something  on  the  back  of  the  petition,  filed  it  away,  and  forgot  it.  Thus 
was  justice  served. 

Another  John  MacNaucht  operated  a  mill  on  the  lands  of  Capring¬ 
ton;  in  1609  he  was  a  casual  sufferer  in  one  of  the  roaring  feuds  so  com¬ 
mon  at  the  time.  He  complained  to  the  Privy  Council  on  July  20,  1609, 
that  William  Crawford,  son  of  George  Crawford  in  Auchincross, 
while  on  a  general  rampage  had  stopped  at  the  mill  and  taken  ^20  from 
him  under  threat  of  violence;  that  he  also  had  robbed  others,  who  joined 
in  the  complaint. 

On  August  1 3  th  the  case  against  the  Crawfords  was  broadened  by  a 
complaint  from  William  Cunningham  of  Caprington,  backed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Monkland,  the  King’s  Advocate.  When  Cunning¬ 
ham  had  ordered  the  Crawfords  to  give  up  their  tenancy  of  his  farm  of 
Brockloch  in  Ayrshire  to  make  room  for  Lawrence  Murdoch,  the  Craw¬ 
fords  had  gone  berserk.  With  a  party  of  men  armed  with  lances,  hag- 
buts,  and  pistolets  they  had  attacked  Murdoch  and  left  him  for  dead, 
and  locked  Murdoch’s  wife  and  bairns  in  their  house.  Then  they  “laip 
on  horseback,”  came  to  the  mill  where  John  MacNaucht  was  employed, 
and  commanded  him  to  tell  Dame  Agnes  Campbell,  spouse  to  the  Laird 
of  Caprington,  to  bind  up  her  man’s  head  as  they  “had  layit  him  up  to 
sleip.”  Probably  at  this  time  William  Crawford  took  £ 20  from  John. 

Having  friends  sympathetic  to  their  private  war  over  the  tenancy  of 
Brockloch,  the  Crawfords  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Sheriff  of  Niths- 
dale;  he  had  gathered  200  men  on  horse  and  foot,  who  had  come  with 
bagpipe  and  drum  to  nearby  Sanquhar  to  give  battle  to  the  clan  of  Cap¬ 
rington  if  retaliation  were  attempted.  The  Crawfords  and  their  armed 
partisans  joined  the  larger  force  at  Sanquhar  after  bullying  John  Mac¬ 
Naucht,  but  there  was  no  battle  that  day.  The  aggrieved  Cunningham 
went  to  Edinburgh  instead,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  King’s  Advocate. 
The  Crawfords  did  not  appear  for  trial  on  August  1 3  th,  and  were  de¬ 
nounced  rebels.  George  Crawford  was  commanded  to  give  bond  of 
£ 5,000  to  indemnify  Cunningham  and  Murdoch,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  extortion  of  ^20  from  John  Mac¬ 
Naucht.  His  grievance  was  overshadowed  in  the  general  hullaballoo. 

This  episode  illustrates  the  terrible  earnestness  of  Scots  when  they 
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considered  themselves  mistreated  by  a  grasping  landlord,  or  affronted 
in  any  other  way.  Individual  pride  was  easily  and  deeply  offended,  and 
slights  or  insults  prompted  swift  efforts  to  retaliate.  The  handling  of 
this  case  indicates  also  that  unless  a  man  had  property  and  influence  he 
had  slight  chance  of  getting  action  from  the  King’s  Advocate,  or  Lord 
High  Prosecutor.  This  may  explain  why  poor  men  and  their  friends 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  sometimes.  Caprington  was  an  estate 
of  nearly  5,000  acres,  and  the  Cunninghams  were  among  the  leading 
families  of  Ayrshire. 

The  oldest  grain  mill  in  Galloway  still  in  operation  as  such  is  standing 
at  the  Old  Bridge  of  Urr,  once  a  community  center  and  market  place. 
The  lands  of  Kilquhanity  of  old  extent  came  down  to  the  bridge,  and 
this  mill  therefore  belonged  to  the  MacNauchts  of  former  days. 

An  illustration  shows  the  bridge  and  the 
mill  at  the  right  in  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty. 

The  bridge  was  built  in  1580,  with  a  road¬ 
way  just  wide  enough  in  its  original  form  to 
allow  two  men  on  horseback  to  pass.  Carved 
stones  set  in  one  side  of  the  bridge,  now 
weather-worn,  show  rude  representations  of 
the  royal  arms  with  the  initials  I R  —  Jacobus 
Rex  —  and  a  modified  version  of  the  Mac- 
Naucht  arms,  with  the  initial  letters  I  and  R 
repeated.  The  bridge,  presumably  built  by 
the  third  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity, 
was  widened  considerably  many  years  ago  to 
accommodate  carts  and  carriages.  As  a  land¬ 
mark  it  remains  unspoiled  and  interesting. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael  and  the  manner  of  its  acquisi¬ 
tion.  In  the  name  of  James  vi,  a  charter  was  confirmed  at  Edinburgh  on 
January  13,  1577,  given  by  Robert  Douglas,  Provost  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Lincluden,  in  favor  of  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  and 
his  heirs,  of  the  corn  mill  of  the  barony  of  Crossmichael,  with  the  mul¬ 
tures,  millcroft,  etc.  From  the  difficult  Latin  of  the  charter  it  appears 
that  the  Collegiate  Church  reserved  to  itself  the  tolls  or  multures  on 
the  grain  to  be  ground  for  its  own  tenants  in  the  barony.  Crossmichael 
is  one  of  the  parishes  adjoining  Kirkpatrick-Durham.  Pictures  of  the 
old  mill  and  its  now  disused  water  wheel  are  shown  on  nearby  pages. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  mill  is  still  in  operation;  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  used  as  a  sawmill,  with  electric  motors. 

On  October  25,  1575,  about  fifteen  months  before  the  confirmation 
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of  charter  just  noticed,  an  entry  was  made  in  the  records  that  implies 
some  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  mill.  John  Maknaucht  of  Cul- 
gruff  in  the  parish  of  Crossmichael  had  died,  after  naming  John  Mac- 
Naucht  of  Kilquhanity  his  executor  and  heir.  We  hear  no  more  of 
CulgrufT,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  John  of  Kilquhanity  was 
assisted  to  the  purchase  of  the  mill  by  coming  into  an  inheritance. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  grain  mills  we  must  consider  one  more. 
John  MacNaucht  of  the  venerable  lands  of  Dundeugh  came  to  the  end 
of  his  days  on  October  25,  1604.  Dundeugh  was  in  the  parish  of  Cars- 
phairn,  which  had  been  set  up  to  include  the  northern  parts  of  Kells 
and  Dairy.  Dundeugh  was  just  inside  the  southern  border  of  the  new 

In  his  last  will,  John  nominated  Margaret  Sinclair,  his  spouse,  and 
John  McNaucht  in  Craigenterron,  his  son-in-law,  as  his  “executors 
and  intromitters  with  his  goods  and  gear.”  He  left  personal  property  to 
Janet,  Christian,  and  Marion,  his  daughters,  and  to  his  wife  “the  profit 
of  the  mill  of  Dungeuche.”  Gillespie  Me  Adam  in  Bon  was  cautioner, 
or  surety  for  faithful  performance  by  executors. 

There  was  no  Lucy  Stone  League  in  Scotland  in  those  times  to  assert 
the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  use  her  maiden  name,  but  it  is  evident 
none  was  needed.  A  wife  always  was  referred  to  in  official  documents 
by  her  girlhood  name,  and  she  kept  on  using  it  in  widowhood.  Scottish 
women  felt  the  spirit  of  independence,  too!  The  wife  of  the  laird  of  a 
large  estate  often  was  respectfully  addressed  by  tenants  as  Leddy  Dun¬ 
deugh  or  Leddy  Kilquhanity,  but  she  never  forgot  —  and  perhaps  she 
didn’t  let  others  forget  —  her  pride  in  still  being  Margaret  Sinclair  or 
Janet  Gordon  or  Jean  Stewart.  Even  widowhood  didn’t  change  one 
thing  marriage  had  brought  her:  Lady  Kilquhanity  remained  Lady 
Kilquhanity  after  the  laird  was  gone. 

Were  they  bonny  as  young  lasses,  these  maids  of  the  hills  and  glens 
of  Galloway  who  married  our  forefathers?  Were  they  gay  and  charm¬ 
ing  and  beautiful?  Undoubtedly.  We  have  bits  of  evidence  that  they 
had  pride,  and  humor,  and  the  arts  of  saucy  wit,  and  we  know  that  while 
customs  change,  human  nature  and  the  wiles  of  women  are  changeless. 
The  wives  of  those  days  were  loyal  and  hardworking,  and  they  had  to 
be  severely  practical  at  a  time  when  the  pattern  of  life  was  not  easy. 
We  are  inwardly  certain  that  the  younger  ones,  at  least,  knew  how  to 
wear  a  bright  plaid  over  the  head  and  shoulders  to  make  themselves 
bewitching. 

The  old  songs  of  Galloway  tell  us  many  things  about  human  hearts, 
and  attitudes  toward  fife,  and  the  ways  of  men  with  maids  —  and  maids 
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with  men  —  we  couldn’t  learn  from  any  other  source.  You  have  just 
read  of  the  McNaught  grain  mills;  now  for  an  old  folk-song  entitled 
“The  Pawky  Loon,  the  Miller.”  It  tells  of  a  daughter  who  went  down 
to  the  mill  to  sift  her  father’s  meal,  and  very  likely  to  gather  a  little  star¬ 
dust  in  converse  with  the  young  man  of  puckish  humor  employed  by 
her  father.  We  can  interpret  the  dialect  after  reading  the  song: 

Young  Peggy’s  to  the  mill  gane 
To  sift  her  daddie’s  meller; 

A  kindlie  maid  I  trow  she  was;  — 

A  pawky  loon  the  miller! 

An’  she  coost  aff  her  high-heeled  shoon, 

Laced  down  with  thread  of  siller; 

“O  maiden,  kilt  your  kirtle  high,” 

Quo’  the  young  pawky  miller. 

The  new  meal  flushed  the  lassie’s  cheek 
Ere  the  black  cock  was  crawing; 

An’  luve  began  to  light  her  ee, 

By  the  ruddy  morn  was  dawing. 

“O  dight,”  quo’  she,  “yere  mealy  mou,’ 

For  my  twa  lips  yere  drauking”; 

But  the  pawky  loon  he  keppit  the  words 
Wi’  his  clapping  and  his  smacking. 

Young  Peggy  has  unkilt  her  coat, 

An’  hame  she’s  gane  fu’  cheerlie; 

After  she  dighted  her  bonnie  mealy  mou, 

An’  lilted  awa’  fu’  clearlie: 

“Dustie  is  the  miller’s  coat, 

An’  dustie  is  the  color: 

“An’  mealie  was  the  sweet,  sweet  kiss 
Which  I  gat  frae  the  miller!  ” 

“O  what  has  keeped  ye,  Peggy  lass, 

At  siftin  of  the  meller? 

An’  what  has  tuffled  yere  gowden  locks, 

Kepped  up  wi’  kame  of  siller? 

An’  hae  ye  been  licking  the  mouter,  lass, 

Or  kissing  the  dusty  miller?  ” 

(In  singing,  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  repeated.) 

“A  pawky  cat  came  frae  the  mill,  aye, 

Wi’  a  bonnie,  bowsie  tailie. 

An’  it  whiskit  cross  my  lips  I  trow, 

Which  made  them  a’  sae  mealie. 

An’  three  gude  dams  ran  down  the  trows, 

Before  was  grun’  the  meller. 

An’  I’m  gaun  back  for  shellen  seeds 
To  the  young  pawky  miller!  ” 
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Analyzing  an  old  lyric  like  this,  so  typical  of  the  people’s  songs  of 
Scotland,  is  about  as  graceless  a  task  as  picking  the  petals  from  a  rose  to 
see  how  it  is  made.  Peggy  knows  how  to  charm:  first  she  casts  off  her 
high-heeled  shoes,  laced  with  silver,  and  her  stockings  of  course,  to  keep 
them  from  getting  dusty.  The  pawky  loon,  the  miller,  encourages  her 
to  make  the  most  of  her  charms  by  kilting  her  kirtle  high;  that  is,  by 
pinning  up  her  skirt  to  the  knees  to  keep  the  garment  from  getting 
dusty.  With  love  beginning  to  light  her  eye,  Peggy  commands:  “Wipe 
your  mealy  mouth;  you’re  getting  meal  on  my  two  lips!  ”  But  the  pawky 
loon  stops  her  words  with  kisses.  After  a  bit,  Peggy  leaves  to  go  home 
to  her  mother,  letting  down  her  skirt,  wiping  her  bonny  mealy  mouth, 
and  singing:  “An’  mealy  was  the  sweet,  sweet  kiss  which  I  got  from 
the  miller!  ”  Her  mother  asks:  “What  has  kept  ye,  Peggy  lass,  and  what 
has  tumbled  your  golden  locks,  kept  up  with  comb  of  silver?  Have  ye 
been  licking  the  meal  or  kissing  the  miller?”  Then  Peggy  launches  into 
an  impossible  story  of  being  whisked  across  the  lips  by  the  bonnie  tail 
of  a  pawky  cat  that  came  frae  the  mill,  which  she  doesn’t  expect  her 
mother  to  believe.  And  immediately  she  thinks  of  another  errand  to 
take  her  back  to  the  young  pawky  miller. 

Perhaps  John  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh  had  a  daughter  who  charmed 
a  “pawky  loon”  and  made  John  of  Craigenterron  his  son-in-law.  Maybe 
also,  if  John  had  seen  the  goings-on  at  the  mill  and  heard  any  of  such 
verse,  he  might  have  thought  it  all  a  lot  of  nonsense.  It  is  possible  such 
things  are  best  for  the  young,  with  their  romantic  hopes,  and  the  old, 
who  understand  the  full  meaning  of  life  and  are  compassionate.  In  his 
own  pawky  way  John  might  have  preferred  another  bit  of  folk  verse, 
a  stanza  from  another  song  not  so  romantic,  expressing  the  state  of  affairs 
in  middle  life.  Read  the  word  “ay”  as  meaning  “always”: 

Our  guid-wife’s  ay  in  the  right, 

Ay  in  the  right,  ay  in  the  right, 

Our  guid-wife’s  ay  in  the  right, 

And  I  am  ay  in  the  wrang,  Jo! 

Right  or  wrang  she’s  ay  in  the  right; 

She’s  ay  in  the  right,  she’s  ay  in  the  right; 

Right  or  wrang  she’s  ay  in  the  right; 

And  I  am  ay  in  the  wrang,  Jo! 
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20.  Bonnet  Lairds  and  Their  Daughters 


As  the  number  of  sons  increased  in  succeeding  generations  and  the 
.  eldest  in  each  family  inherited  an  old  estate,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  younger  brothers  to  get  other  lands  for  themselves.  Thus  many  of 
the  MacNauchts  obtained  farms  of  from  ioo  to  300  acres  and  became 
members  of  a  growing  class  of  “bonnet  lairds,”  or  small  landholders. 
Minor  holdings  usually  were  parts  of  old  Crown  grants.  A  seller  was 
known  as  a  superior,  who  collected  modest  feu-duties  or  quit-rents 
twice  a  year,  at  Martinmas  and  Michaelmas,  from  buyers.  The  superior 
held  certain  rights  to  regain  possession  of  such  properties  when  the 
holders  were  obliged  by  circumstances  to  part  with  them. 

When  a  young  MacNaucht  could  not  buy  a  farm,  he  would  lease  one 
if  he  could.  Failing  that  or  preferring  town  life,  he  might  go  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Dumfries  and  enter  trade  as  a  merchant.  Edinburgh  in  the 
course  of  time  attracted  many  of  the  family. 

Feudalism  began  to  fade  with  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  and 
firearms,  which  made  the  stone  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  less  easy  to 
defend.  When  a  few  cannon  could  weaken  a  stronghold  in  short  order, 
the  system  was  bound  to  change.  The  castles  did  not  disappear,  but  they 
were  replaced  gradually  by  dwellings  with  walls  less  massive  and  with 
windows  that  let  in  light.  Warfare  as  a  primary  occupation  lost  some  of 
its  glamor  as  time  wore  on,  and  emphasis  was  shifted  to  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Common  men,  instead  of  devoting  their  lives  to  fighting  for  feudal 
barons  or  toiling  to  support  the  fighters,  turned  to  ways  of  making  a 
living  on  their  own  account. 

The  MacNauchts  of  Galloway  were  neither  feudal  barons  nor  the 
retainers  of  warmakers.  They  didn’t  wish  to  cut  throats,  and  they  must 
have  felt  somewhat  less  strain  when  advancing  civilization  relieved  them 
of  the  danger  of  having  their  own  throats  cut.  They  were  quiet  people 
of  the  middle  class.  They  lived  in  simple  houses  of  stone,  kept  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  raised  oats  and  barley,  and  sold  their  products  at  fairs 
and  on  market  days.  Some  of  them  probably  had  farm  tenants,  whom 
they  supplied  with  seed  and  implements.  For  the  use  of  rented  lands 
they  were  paid  in  kind:  half  the  oats  and  barley  if  they  furnished  seed 
and  tools,  or  a  third  if  the  tenant  provided  these  things  for  himself. 

The  first  Laird  of  Kilquhanity  to  appear  firmly  in  the  records  was 
Fergus  MacNaucht,  who  probably  was  bom  about  1420.  With  his 
cousin,  John  MacNaucht  of  Crogo,  he  sat  on  an  assize  or  jury  at  a  session 
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of  court  in  1448.  The  Book  of  Caer laverock,  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  has 
an  entry  showing  that  “Fergussius  MacNauch  de  Culconnady”  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  “the  perambulation  of  the  Marches  of  the  Lands  of 
Airdes”  on  nth  July,  1488.  Thus  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  an  official  walk  around  the 
boundaries  of  a  property  to  establish  its  limits,  four  years  before  the 
discovery  of  the  outlying  islands  of  America. 

John  MacNaucht  was  succeeded  as  owner  of  the  fifteen-merk  lands 
of  Crogo  and  Dalwhairn  by  his  son  Andrew,  to  whom  a  charter  was 
issued  by  James  in  on  October  16,  1473.  This  charter  reserved  for  the 
father  the  liferent  of  the  lands  during  the  rest  of  his  days,  with  a  stipula¬ 
tion  reserving  a  third  interest  to  the  mother,  Margaret.  It  was  common 
practice  for  a  father  to  have  his  lands  conveyed  by  charter  to  his  eldest 
son  safely  before  the  end  of  his  life,  to  prevent  grasping  outsiders  from 
trying  to  get  them  by  the  legal  device  of  filing  claims  for  debts. 

Crown  charters  were  recorded  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  peculiar  Latin  used  in  public  records  of  the  time.  Our  present  instru¬ 
ments  called  deeds  correspond  to  the  old  charters,  and  as  some  now  neg¬ 
lect  to  get  their  deeds  recorded  at  the  proper  registry  offices,  so  in  old 
days  there  was  occasional  negligence  of  the  same  sort.  The  MacNauchts 
of  all  centuries  have  been  rather  careful,  however.  So  that  you  may  see 
how  it  was  done,  I  shall  quote  the  abstract  of  Andrew’s  charter  from 
RGS: 

1146.  Apud  Edinburgh,  16  Oct.  1473. 

REX  concessit  Andree  McNacht  filio  et  heredi  apparenti  Joh.  de  Mc- 
Nacht  de  Dalcarne,  et  heredibus  ejus,  15  mercates  terrarum  de  Dalcarne  et 
Cragow,  infra,  senesc.  Kirkcudbrycht;  quas  dictus  Joh.  resignavit:— Reserva- 
tis  libero  tenemento  dicto  Joh.,  et  rationabili  tertia  Mergarete  MacNacht  ejus 
spouse,  cum  contigerit:  — Test.  6.  57.  7.  60,  3.  16.  81. 77.  58.  vii  67 

Andrew  had  no  son.  His  only  daughter,  Geylles,  or  Grizell,  became 
the  wife  of  Roger  Gordon,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William  Gor¬ 
don,  the  first  of  his  family  to  settle  in  Galloway.  William  came  from 
Berwickshire  on  the  English  border,  and  was  related  to  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  the  Dukes  of  Gordon.  A  younger  son  with  no  chance  to 
inherit  a  title  or  a  principal  family  seat  might  strike  out  for  himself  and 
found  a  new  branch. 

That  is  what  William  did,  and  his  descendants  were  numerous,  influ¬ 
ential,  and  materially  successful.  The  uses  of  peace  in  marriages  to  heir¬ 
esses  are  often  greater  than  the  devices  of  wars  and  chicanery  in  extend¬ 
ing  a  family’s  estate.  The  Gordons  often  had  four  to  eight  sons  in  a 
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family,  while  the  MacNaucht  lairds  didn’t  average  more  than  two  or 
three.  Having  not  even  one  son,  Andrew  saw  the  lands  of  Dalwhaim 
and  Crogo  on  their  way  to  possession  by  grandsons  named  Gordon.  At 
a  later  time  Crogo  was  again  occupied  by  a  MacNaucht  for  a  while.  In 
the  end  the  Gordons  owned  many  of  the  best  lands  in  all  the  adjoining 
parishes,  by  purchase  or  marriage,  thanks  to  the  number  and  vigor  of 
their  sons.  The  Gordons  repaid  the  MacNauchts  by  giving  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage. 

Leaving  Dalwhaim  and  Crogo  to  the  Gordons,  let  us  return  to  Kil- 
quhanity.  Fergus  had  a  younger  brother  Nigel,  who  may  have  held  the 
lands  of  Dundeugh.  Kilquhanity  passed  from  Fergus  to  his  son  Dougal; 
we  have  evidence  of  it  in  this  entry  in  Libri  Responsionum ,  a  record  of 
dues  payable  to  the  Crown  on  the  entry  of  Crown  vassals  on  their  lands, 
collected  by  the  Sheriffs  of  their  counties: 

1474.  —  Kirkcudbright  Sasine.  Dugalli  McNacht,  terrarum  Cohonody. 

Dougal  was  followed  by  his  son  Fergus.  We  read  in  the  Register  of 
the  Great  Seal  that  in  Edinburgh  on  19  June  1524,  the  King  with  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  of  his  secret  council,  confirmed  to  “Fergusio  Mak- 
nacht  de  Kilquhonide  and  Beatrici  Gordoun,  his  spouse,”  the  three-merk 
land  of  Nethir  Kilquhonide  of  old  extent,  with  the  grain  mill  and 
other  pertinents.  Since  Fergus  is  named  as  “of  Kilquhanity,”  it  may  be 
assumed  he  was  already  established  there  when  the  charter  to  the  lower 
farm  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1 5  24. 

Meanwhile  other  members  of  the  family  were  appearing  in  the  records 
in  other  transactions.  At  Stirling,  on  October  19,  1490,  James  iv  con¬ 
firmed  a  charter  given  by  John  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh  to  Hugh 
Weir  of  Clonburne,  conveying  a  fourth  part  of  Clonbume  in  the  parish 
of  Pettynane  and  shire  of  Lanark.  John  of  Dundeugh  was  selling  his 
interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  or  possibly  discharging  a  wadset,  or  mortgage. 
Perhaps  he  was  raising  money  to  provide  a  “tocher”  or  marriage  portion 
for  a  daughter. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Clonburne  charter  was  Dominus  Gilbert 
MacNaucht,  a  chaplain  or  priest,  who  appeared  in  later  records  of  char¬ 
ters  variously  as  “vicar  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Dairy,”  as  “chap¬ 
lain  and  notary,”  as  “presbyter  [priest]  of  the  diocese  of  Whithorn,” 
and  as  “pensioner  of  Kells.”  Probably  he  wrote  these  documents  in  his 
capacity  as  notary,  for  in  those  days  few  but  priests  were  educated  to 
the  task  of  writing  charters. 

His  name  first  appears  in  the  charter  of  1490,  and  the  last  record  of 
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him  is  of  August  15,  1922,  when  he  was  a  witness  to  a  charter  by  which 
Fergus  Uthresoun  granted  lands  in  the  parish  of  Kells  to  Robert  Mak- 
comak.  This  last  name  probably  was  an  early  form  of  the  modern  sur¬ 
name  McCormick,  well  known  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

“Dominus”  before  the  name  of  Gilbert  MacNaucht  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  as  “Sir.”  In  the  case  of  a  vicar  or  priest,  the  prefix  “Sir,”  as  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  explains  in  a  note  on  page  193  of  his  Dumfries  and 
Galloway ,  “was  given  by  courtesy  ...  to  curates,  and  to  priests  who 
had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.”  It  does  not  indicate  knight¬ 
hood. 

Just  such  a  cleric  as  Gilbert  appears  as  clerk  at  a  council  of  merchants 
and  artisans  called  together  by  the  Provost  to  consider  what  to  do  about 
a  murder,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel,  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth : 

“At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  this  varied 
assembly,  sat  Sir  Louis  Lundin;  no  military  man,  but  a  priest  and  parson 
of  St.  John’s,  arrayed  in  his  canonical  dress,  and  having  his  pen  and  ink 
before  him.  He  was  town-clerk  of  the  burgh,  and,  like  all  the  priests  of 
the  period  (who  were  called  from  that  circumstance  the  Pope’s  knights) , 
received  the  honorable  title  of  Dominus ,  contracted  into  Dom,  or  Dan, 
or  translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence  due  to  the  secular  chivalry.” 

Gilbert  MacNaucht  was  vicar  of  the  local  church  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  at  Dairy,  and  as  pensioner  of  Kells  he  received  some  slight 
income  from  the  tithes  of  that  parish.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gordon 
Donaldson,  Lecturer  in  Scottish  history  and  palaeography  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  for  information  regarding  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
otherwise  called  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Rhodes,  and  afterwards 
of  Malta.  Dr.  Donaldson  relates: 

This  was  a  celebrated  military  and  religious  order  which  originated  about 
1048  in  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  the  care  and  cure  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  order  was  recruited  from  persons  of 
high  rank  and  wealth,  and  a  great  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them  and  the 
Knights  Templars  —  an  order  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  1128,  which  had  its 
headquarters  in  Scotland  at  Temple,  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
but  which  was  suppressed  in  the  fourteenth  century;  many  of  its  lands 
passed  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers. 

The  badge  worn  by  all  Knights  of  St.  John  was  a  Maltese  Cross  enameled 
white  and  edged  with  gold.  After  their  loss  of  Malta  in  1 800,  the  order  con¬ 
tinued,  with  headquarters  in  Austria,  and  presumably  still  exists.  An  Angli¬ 
can  branch,  revived  in  the  last  century,  still  has  possession  of  parts  of  the 
English  headquarters  of  the  order  at  Clerkenwell.  The  headquarters  of  the 
order  in  Scotland  was  at  Torpichen  in  West  Lothian. 
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Referring  to  the  church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  village  of 
Dairy,  often  called  St.  John’s  Clachan  of  Dairy,  Dr.  Donaldson  says: 
“The  meaning  conveyed  is  that  the  church  of  Dairy  belonged  to  the 
Knights,  who  drew  revenues,  retained  the  rectorial  teinds  (i.e.,  tithes) 
and  appointed  a  vicar  to  serve  the  cure,  setting  aside  the  lesser  teinds 
for  his  support.” 

Nigel  Maknacht,  whose  residence  is  not  given,  was  a  witness  to  a 
charter  dated  February  21,  1500,  by  which  John  Dunbar  of  Mochrum 
in  the  parish  of  Parton  granted  lands  to  Patrick  Clugstoun.  If  this  item 
seems  not  very  important,  remember  that  men  presumably  had  to  be 
able  to  write  their  names  in  order  to  sign  as  witnesses.  At  Dumfries  on 
April  9,  15 1 1,  Donald  Maknacht  was  witness  to  a  charter  by  which 
William  Cunynghame,  burgess  of  Dumfries,  conveyed  to  Ninian  Glen- 
dinwin  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkbean  and  Southwick. 

In  a  charter  dated  at  Edinburgh  June  19,  1 507,  the  King  confirmed  a 
grant  by  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Spottis  (Spots)  to  James  MacNaucht  of  the 
three-merk  lands  of  Coklakis  “of  ancient  extent”  in  the  parish  of  Urr, 
to  be  held  of  the  King.  A  merk  or  mark  was  a  silver  coin  valued  at  thir¬ 
teen  shillings  four  pence,  Scots.  In  the  period  around  1 1 75  to  1 300  Scots 
pounds  and  shillings  were  of  about  the  same  value  as  English  money, 
but  after  the  depression  of  1350  the  Scots  currency  was  depreciated  so 
greatly  in  value  that  it  became  worth  only  one-twelfth  as  much  as 
English  money  of  the  same  denominations.  A  Scots  shilling  fell  to  the 
value  of  an  English  penny,  so  a  silver  merk  at  the  time  James  MacNaucht 
began  paying  three  a  year  to  the  Crown  in  feu-duties  was  worth  thirteen 
and  a  half  pence  in  English  currency.  If  we  were  to  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  merk  was  the  equivalent  of  twenty-seven  cents  in  United 
States  money  of  today,  and  that  eighty-one  cents  would  pay  the  three- 
merk  tax  for  a  year,  we  would  be  quite  wrong.  A  merk  in  1507  would 
buy  about  as  much  in  labor  or  goods  as  $4  will  buy  today,  and  $6  now 
will  go  no  further  than  £  1  Scots  then. 

Of  a  great  variety  of  engaging  names  given  old  Scottish  farms,  Cok¬ 
lakis  is  one  of  those  worth  noting.  For  Coklakis  means  the  same  as 
cockaleekie,  a  soup  made  by  cooking  a  cock  or  chicken  with  leeks. 

The  next  family  item  we  encounter  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal 
suggests  trouble,  and  looking  back  400  years  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
sorrow  it  implies.  We  have  read  how  in  1507  James  MacNaucht  ob¬ 
tained  from  Patrick  Sinclair  the  lands  of  Coklakis.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  Register: 

Edinburgh,  20th  May,  1531.  —  Charter  of  James  v  to  Alexander  Living¬ 
ston  of  Little  Airds,  granting  to  him  the  gift  of  the  marriage  of  Janet  and 
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Katherine  MacNaucht,  daughters  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  James  Mac- 
Naucht  of  Coklekkis,  with  the  lands  of  Coklekkis  in  the  shire  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  which  belonged  to  the  said  ladies,  holding  of  the  King,  by  the  service 
of  ward;  and  were  on  ist  April  1531  appraised  and  sold  to  the  said  Alexander 
Livingston  —  one  half  for  £  100  due  to  him  by  the  said  Janet  and  her  hus¬ 
band  John  Gillies,  and  the  other  half  for  ^100  due  to  said  Alexander  by 
Katherine  and  Edward  Herries,  her  husband.  The  King  wills  that  the  said 
ladies,  their  husbands,  and  heirs,  may  have  regress  to  these  lands  on  payment 
of  these  sums  within  a  period  of  seven  years. 

What  we  may  conclude  rather  tentatively  is  that  James  MacNaucht, 
who  bought  Coklakis  in  1507  and  held  the  property  afterward  by 
Crown  charter,  twice  borrowed  £  1 00  from  Alexander  Livingston  to 
provide  “tochers”  or  marriage  portions  for  his  daughters  Janet  and 
Katherine.  Before  he  could  repay  Livingston  and  get  rid  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  on  Coklakis,  he  died,  perhaps  not  very  long  before  April  1,  1531. 

After  their  father’s  death  in  these  circumstances,  the  two  young  wives 
became  wards  of  the  King.  When  it  became  evident  neither  husband 
could  pay  his  wife’s  share  of  the  debt  due  Livingston,  the  two  equal 
inherited  shares  of  Coklakis  were  conveyed  to  Livingston  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debts,  with  the  royal  reservation  that  Janet  and  Katherine  might 
recover  their  lands  if  they  could  find  money  enough  within  seven  years. 
Many  a  Scottish  father  impoverished  himself  to  provide  generously  for 
his  daughters  when  they  married. 
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Iate  in  the  year  1542  a  murderous  quarrel  took  place  between  John 
jMacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  and  William  Sinclair  of  Auchenfranco. 
The  two  men  were  in  a  small  field  on  the  lands  of  Netherplace  in  the 
parish  of  Urr,  owned  by  Andrew  Herries.  Sinclair  had  a  long-standing 
grievance  and  the  two  men  were  soon  fighting,  probably  with  the 
whingers  or  long  sheath-knives  that  usually  hung  at  the  belts  of  proper 
men  of  the  time.  John  had  the  advantage  of  assistance  from  a  son  and  a 
nephew,  while  his  adversary  may  have  been  fighting  alone.  Sinclair  was 
killed. 

The  record  informs  us  that  John  MacNaucht,  his  son  John,  and  his 
nephew  Matho  MacNaucht  were  “put  to  the  horn”:  publicly  denounced 
as  murderers  and  heretics  after  three  blasts  from  a  horn  at  the  market 
cross  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  shire  town  or  county  seat. 

Then  on  January  11,  1543,  John  MacNaucht  appeared  and  “found 
surety  to  underlie  the  law  at  the  next  Justice-aire  of  Kirkcudbrycht, 
for  art  and  part  in  the  cruel  slaughter  of  William  Sinclair  of  Auchen- 
franco.”  That  is,  he  gave  bond  to  appear  for  trial  at  the  next  session  of 
court.  Andrew  Herries,  on  whose  land  the  encounter  had  taken  place, 
was  surety  or  bondsman  for  John  MacNaucht.  Andrew  was  a  brother 
of  William,  Lord  Herries. 

The  trial  took  place  on  April  17,  1543,  and  John  and  his  son  were 
found  guilty.  A  feud-killing  rated  with  present-day  homicide,  and  did 
not  call  for  execution  by  hanging  or  beheading.  John  and  his  son  were 
sentenced  to  give  up  all  their  cattle  and  movable  goods  to  John  and 
William  Sinclair,  sons  of  the  slain  man,  after  enough  of  value  had  been 
deducted  to  pay  their  debts.  So  Kilquhanity  was  stripped  bare  of  live¬ 
stock  and  personal  property,  if  we  assume  that  the  court’s  order  was 
enforced.  Had  this  case  been  tried  in  Ireland  under  Celtic  Brehon  law 
the  younger  Sinclairs  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
and  taking  away  the  cattle  and  movable  goods  by  force,  if  they  thought 
they  could. 

Family  tradition  as  recorded  in  the  Macknight  papers  in  England,  has 
it  that  John  MacNaucht  was  supporting  the  Gordon  side  in  a  feud  with 
a  branch  of  the  Sinclair  family  when  he  killed  William  Sinclair.  In  self- 
defense,  of  course.  At  any  rate  it  was  kill  or  be  killed. 

The  real  reasons  for  the  fatal  quarrel  are  by  no  means  clear,  but  if 
supplied  with  background,  the  reader  may  do  his  own  conjecturing. 
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A  central  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  fine  estate  of  Earlston  in  the 
parish  of  Dairy  had  long  been  owned  by  Sinclairs,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  feud  killing  it  was  on  the  way  to  possession  by  the  Gordons  through 
the  peaceful  arts  of  marriage. 

John  MacNaucht’s  wife  was  Janet  Gordon,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Gordon  of  the  parish  of  Kells.  Janet’s  mother  was  Margaret 
Sinclair,  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Earlston;  Margaret  had  married  her 
cousin.  Alexander  Gordon  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  a  remarkable  man  in  every  way,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  ioi.  He  and  Margaret  were  parents  of  twenty  children: 
eleven  sons,  nine  daughters.  Janet  was  one  of  the  nine.  Her  brother  John 
was  known  as  the  Good  Man  of  Airds.  He  married  Elizabeth  Gordon, 
a  cousin,  of  the  lands  of  Blacket  in  the  parish  of  Urr.  Their  son  John 
Gordon  married  another  Margaret  Sinclair  of  Earlston,  also  a  cousin, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  marriage  to  the  heiress,  the  last-named  John  Gor¬ 
don  became  Laird  of  Earlston. 

The  unfortunate  William  Sinclair  of  Auchenfranco  may  have  been 
uneasy  over  this  slow  process  of  acquiring  by  marriage  an  estate  he  may 
have  thought  should  come  to  him.  It  is  hard  enough  to  understand  this 
tangle  of  intermarriages  —  which  is  set  down  correctly  by  dint  of  labo¬ 
rious  care  —  without  trying  to  conclude  just  why  it  should  have  brought 
William  Sinclair  and  John  MacNaucht  together  in  a  death -grapple. 
Feuds  were  fought  out  on  just  such  issues  in  those  days,  but  why  a  Mac¬ 
Naucht  should  have  to  fight  and  kill  in  the  Gordon  cause  is  far  from 
clear.  Perhaps  he  was  very  loyal  to  Janet  and  her  family.  Perhaps  the 
feud  had  some  entirely  different  basis. 

John  Gordon,  first  of  his  fine  to  be  Laird  of  Earlston,  had  a  daughter 
Margaret  who  in  course  of  time  was  to  marry  another  John  MacNaucht 
of  Kilquhanity  —  grandson  of  the  slayer  of  William  Sinclair  —  but  that 
is  another  story  with  another  feud,  which  must  await  its  turn  in  another 
chapter. 

We  return  to  John  MacNaucht,  winner  of  the  duel  with  whingers. 
He  was  the  older  son  of  Fergus  MacNaucht  and  his  wife  Beatrice  Gor¬ 
don,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  An  entry  in  the  Register  of  the 
Great  Seal ,  dated  at  Stirling  i  ith  August,  1538,  shows  confirmation  by 
James  v  of  the  charter  to  John  MacNaucht  and  Janet  Gordon  his  spouse 
by  which  John  came  into  his  inheritance  of  Kilquhanity.  The  feud  kill¬ 
ing  followed  in  four  years,  and  then  came  a  sequel. 

On  November  8,  1 545,  a  charter  was  granted  at  Dumfries  in  the  name 
of  the  infant  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  confirming  the  lands  of  Kilquhanity 
to  John  MacNaucht,  younger  (third  laird  of  the  name),  on  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  the  property  by  John  the  slayer  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  father 
had  abdicated  ownership,  retaining  life-rent  of  Over  Kilquhanity. 
Sometimes  when  a  man  ran  afoul  of  the  law  he  was  required  by  the 
court  to  turn  over  his  lands  to  his  heir,  but  in  this  case  John  the  elder 
may  have  acted  on  his  own  motion  just  to  make  the  future  secure  against 
efforts  at  reprisal.  It  is  evident  that  John  and  Janet  lived  on  at  Over 
Kilquhanity,  while  John  the  younger  and  his  wife  Marion  Geddes  lived 
at  Nether  Kilquhanity,  adjoining  on  the  south.  The  elder  John  Mac- 
Naucht  evidently  was  the  most  vigorous  man  of  his  line  at  a  time  when 
the  fortunes  of  Kilquhanity  were  at  zenith. 

The  father,  whose  life  span  extended  from  about  1510  to  1596,  out¬ 
lived  his  eldest  son  and  heir  by  more  than  eleven  years.  His  second  son 
was  Roger,  who  became  a  merchant  burgess  and  bailie  in  Edinburgh  and 
a  representative  of  his  city  in  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  1594.  His 
story  will  appear  in  the  chapter  to  follow.  There  is  shadowy  reference 
to  a  third  son,  Robert  McNaight  of  Nether  Boreland  in  the  parish  of 
Parton.  Younger  sons  receive  little  notice  in  the  records;  they  were 
lucky  to  be  mentioned  in  wills.  But  for  the  younger  sons  so  hard  to 
discover,  where  would  we  of  present  generations  be? 

Old  John  lived  through  the  full  period  of  the  Reformation.  When  he 
was  a  boy  the  Catholic  faith  was  universally  accepted;  when  he  reached 
manhood,  the  surge  of  Protestantism  was  becoming  powerful  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  he  was  part  of  it;  when  he  was  fifty,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  John  Knox  was  established;  when  he  became  an  old  man  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  that  Catholicism  should  not  be  revived  as  the  National 
Kirk. 

Old  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  was  mature  when  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  bom,  and  we  may  imagine  the  interest  with  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  romantic  career  and  her  execution  at  Fotheringay  Castle  in 
England.  He  was  present  as  a  witness  on  May  22,  1587,  when  William, 
Lord  Herries,  gave  caution  in  ^5,000  Scots  for  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of 
Dinwiddie,  and  in  2,000  merks  each  for  Edward  and  John  Maxwell  of 
Couhaith,  that  they  would  do  nothing  “to  the  prejudice  of  the  trew 
and  christeane  religioun  presentlie  authorizit  and  professit  within  this 
realme,  nor  of  the  present  quiet  estate  within  the  same,  in  ony  time 
heireftir,”  and  that  they  would  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  if 
charged.  Present  with  John  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  bonds  were 
Robert  Maxwell  of  Castelmylk,  John  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell,  and 
John  McGie,  notary. 

John  MacNaucht  hi,  his  heir,  and  very  likely  the  builder  of  the  Old 
Bridge  of  Urr,  died  August  24,  1585,  and  left  as  successor  to  the  estate 
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of  Kilquhanity  a  son  John,  and  three  daughters,  Marion,  Jean,  and 
Elizabeth.  Marion  later  was  to  become  the  wife  of  William  Fullerton, 
Provost  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  to  achieve  local  fame  for  her  devoutness 
and  qualities  of  mind.  She  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the  early  Cove¬ 
nanters,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  Samuel  Rutherford  of  Anwoth 
parish,  one  of  the  famous  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Galloway.  The 
respect  and  even  reverence  in  which  she  was  regarded  is  shown  by  the 
epitaph  on  her  monument,  erected  in  the  Kirkcudbright  cemetery  after 
her  death  in  April  1 643  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight: 

A  gentlewoman  who  did  far  surpass 
Her  sex  in  courage  —  to  her  kindred  was 
A  shining  star  for  virtuous  piety 
And  to  her  country,  in  this  grave  doth  lie. 

Marion’s  father  had  died  in  August  1585,  the  year  of  her  birth.  He 
left  free  gear  (personal  property)  valued  at  ^1,228:16:8  Scots,  which 
was  divided  among  the  widow  and  daughters.  It  evidently  was  the 
practice  under  the  system  of  primogeniture  then  followed  to  leave  the 
landed  property  to  the  eldest  son  and  the  personal  property  to  the  other 
heirs. 

The  new  heir  did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  estates  of  Kilqu¬ 
hanity  until  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  (slayer  of  William  Sin¬ 
clair)  on  November  22, 1596.  Old  John’s  last  will,  dated  15th  February, 
1595,  disposed  of  free  gear  amounting  in  value  to  ^1,640:5:6  Scots, 
and  named  as  executors  his  son  Roger,  merchant  burgess  in  Edinburgh, 
and  his  friend  John  Cuitlar  (Cutlar)  of  Orroland.  He  made  provision 
for  the  tuition  of  Jane  and  Elizabeth  MacNaucht,  and  left  legacies  to 
Marion,  Jean,  and  Elizabeth,  his  granddaughters. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  the  MacNaucht  family  of 
Kilquhanity  in  a  more  favorable  position,  seemingly,  than  ever  before. 
Rugged  old  John  11  had  succeeded  in  a  long  lifetime  in  establishing 
apparent  security.  Young  John  iv,  on  coming  into  the  lands  of  Kilqu¬ 
hanity  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  resolved  upon  steps  to  keep 
the  estate  in  the  hands  of  male  heirs  and  forestall  claims  that  might  arise 
through  female  lines.  His  mother,  Marion  Geddes,  after  becoming  a 
widow  had  married  Edward  Maxwell  of  Balmangan.  If  a  daughter  of 
the  MacNaucht  family  married,  her  husband  and  his  family  might  seek 
possession  of  Kilquhanity. 

John  iv  had  married  Agnes  Grier,  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Nicola, 
of  whom  you  shall  read  a  great  deal  as  we  go  on.  Possibly  prompted  by 
his  Uncle  Roger  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  son,  John  resolved  to  execute 
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a  bond  of  tailzie,  or  instrument  of  entail,  to  insure  the  rights  of  male 
successors  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  MacNaucht.  This  he  did  on 
June  io,  1601,  sixteen  days  before  he  received  his  Crown  charter  for 
the  estate. 

On  June  26,  1601,  James  vi  confirmed  to  John  MacNaucht  a  charter 
to  Kilquhanity  “with  the  tower,  fortalice,  woods,  mill,  fishing  rights, 
etc.”  to  be  held  of  the  King  by  the  said  John  and  his  male  heirs.  Failing 
a  son  of  his  own  his  lands  were  to  pass  after  his  death  to  his  cousin  John 
MacNaucht,  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh  (son  of  Roger)  and  his 
male  heirs;  whom  failing,  to  the  nearest  male  heirs  of  the  said  John 
MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity,  bearing  the  surname  and  arms  of  Mac¬ 
Naucht.  Among  the  things  natural  to  do  at  a  time  of  getting  things  ship¬ 
shape  would  be  to  register  with  the  Lyon  Office  in  Edinburgh  his  right 
to  the  MacNaucht  arms  as  the  new  chief  of  the  house. 

Successive  charters  from  the  Crown  still  enumerated  “the  tower  and 
fortalice,”  which  sounds  rather  medieval  for  Kilquhanity  in  1601.  The 
original  fortalice  must  long  since  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  words 
in  the  new  charter  probably  followed  old  custom.  It  is  likely  the  north 
part  of  Kilquhanity  House  to  be  seen  in  present  times  was  John’s  actual 
home,  or  part  of  it.  It  is  a  two-story  house  of  stone,  to  which  was  added 
after  1750a  taller  structure  in  the  Georgian  style,  also  of  stone. 

John’s  wife,  Agnes  Grier,  died  in  1605.  Three  years  later,  on  May  1 3, 
1608,  he  married  Margaret  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  John  Gordon  of 
Airds  and  Earlston.  She  bore  him  a  second  daughter,  Marion,  and  then 
early  in  1 6 1 2  a  son,  who  was  named  Roger.  We  shall  leave  them  now  to 
discuss  what  they  may  have  heard  of  the  hardships  of  the  first  English 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  while  we  turn  to  Edinburgh  to 
observe  the  career  of  the  uncle  for  whom  the  baby  had  been  named. 
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To  a  young  man  from  the  country  a  capital  city  offers  the  allure  of 
unaccustomed  wonders.  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  the  city  of  indefinable  distinction  that  it  is  today,  but 
within  its  crowded  Emits  it  provided  daily  a  panorama  of  marvelous 
color  and  variety. 

Nobles,  soldiers  clanking  their  hardware,  and  churchmen,  jostled 
with  artisans,  beggars,  and  the  caddies  who  scurried  about  with  parcels 
or  messages.  When  the  King  was  in  residence  and  a  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  in  progress,  the  scene  was  bright  with  gay  costumes  and  the 
air  was  charged  with  excitement. 

Roger  MacNaucht  must  have  found  Edinburgh  fascinating.  A 
younger  son  of  the  vigorous  John  who  had  not  turned  pale  in  a  feud, 
he  left  Kilquhanity  about  1 565,  in  his  early  twenties,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  city.  His  older  brother  John  was  heir  to  the  estate  and  since  he  had 
his  own  way  to  make  he  decided  against  the  rural  life  in  the  Urr  Valley 
that  had  satisfied  so  many  in  his  family.  Some  of  his  near  kinfolk  were 
established  in  modest  enterprises  in  Edinburgh,  and  they  may  have 
encouraged  him  to  come  and  try  out  his  abilities  as  apprentice  to  a 
merchant. 

The  first  Covenant  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  only  a  few  years  before,  and  the  preacher  John  Knox 
was  thundering  against  excesses  and  the  fripperies  of  the  French-trained 
young  Queen  Mary.  Roger  must  have  observed  Knox  taking  his  austere 
way  about  the  town,  and  may  have  sat  under  his  preaching. 

Edinburgh  then  was  a  walled  city  with  a  population  of  about  22,000 
whose  dominating  feature  was  the  great  rock  at  the  top  of  the  town, 
crowned  with  the  already  ancient  Castle.  The  one  important  thorough¬ 
fare  was  the  High  Street,  which  ran  steeply  down  from  the  Castle 
toward  Holyrood  House,  the  royal  palace.  Pausing  at  the  iron  gate  of 
the  Netherbow  Port,  the  street  changed  its  name  to  the  Canongate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Royal  Mile.  Lower  down  and  running  parallel 
was  a  lesser  street  called  the  Cowgate. 

Entering  at  either  side  of  the  High  Street  were  narrow  closes  and 
wynds:  crooked  little  dead-end  streets  or  alleys.  It  seemed  that  everyone 
who  lived  in  Edinburgh  chose  to  cling  to  the  top  or  sides  of  the  rock. 
That  all  this  congested  humanity  might  be  housed  within  the  narrow 
area,  apartment  houses  rose  to  ten  and  twelve  stories.  What  skyscrapers 
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they  must  have  seemed  to  young  Roger  MacNaucht!  Drainage  and  sani¬ 
tation  were  as  rudimentary  in  Edinburgh  as  in  London,  and  if  a  new¬ 
comer  had  not  been  advised,  he  might  on  a  late  evening  prowl  get  his 
plumage  soiled.  Ten  o’clock  was  the  hour  of  danger.  Then  the  slop  jars 
that  had  stood  covered  all  day  were  brought  to  high  porches  or  win¬ 
dows,  and  with  a  cry  of  warning  were  spilled  into  the  gutter  below. 
Late  roisterers  were  apt  to  keep  themselves  safe  in  the  taverns  until  the 
nightly  deluge  was  over;  then  they  would  pick  their  ways  home  as 
cautiously  as  their  unsteady  feet  would  allow  them.  Next  morning  a 
crew  of  street  cleaners  would  clear  away  the  refuse,  and  fine  ladies 
would  not  venture  out  until  the  work  was  done. 

Shops  of  the  merchants  were  to  be  found  on  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
floors  of  the  tall  buildings;  the  small-roomed  living  apartments  were 
above.  Stocks  of  merchandise  had  little  space  in  the  cramped  rooms,  and 
wares  were  given  better  display  outside  in  the  stalls  and  booths  of  mar¬ 
kets,  and  sometimes  on  the  pavement. 

After  Roger  had  become  sure  enough  of  his  future  he  married  Janet 
Ranyng;  her  family  name  more  often  appeared  as  Raining.  The  surname 
was  common  in  Dumfries  at  the  time,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
Roger’s  bride  was  a  Dumfries  girl  of  his  own  station.  They  had  four 
children:  John,  Janet,  Isabel,  and  Katherine. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  precise  direction  in  which  Roger’s 
choice  took  him  as  a  merchant,  but  in  the  absence  of  indication  of  a 
particular  line,  it  follows  that  he  was  a  general  trader  and  importer.  It 
may  be  assumed  he  sold  silks,  tapestries,  velvets,  and  embroideries  from 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  articles  of  common  use  made  at  home  including 
woolen  cloth.  A  merchant’s  position  became  greatly  improved  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  burgesses,  and  that  was  an  upward  step 
Roger  hoped  for  as  time  proved  him  worthy  and  responsible.  First  he 
gained  admission  to  the  Merchants’  Guild,  a  brotherhood  that  bound 
its  members  to  fair  trade  practices. 

Miss  Marion  R.  Miller  of  the  historical  department  at  His  Majesty’s 
Register  House  in  Edinburgh  has  supplied  this  information:  “A  burgess 
is  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  burgh  admitted  either  by  the  charter 
of  erection,  or  by  birth,  as  the  son  of  a  burgess,  or  by  serving  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  a  burgess,  or  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  burgess,  or  by 
election  by  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh.”  The  Edinburgh  Burgess  Roll, 
a  record  beginning  with  the  year  1406,  has  this  entry: 

MacNacht,  Roger,  B.  and  G.,  at  request  of  Lord  Lindsay  (Provost)  and 
Lord  Heries,  gratis.  7  March  1573-4. 
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This  means  that  Roger,  a  Guild  Brother  of  the  Merchants’  Guild,  was 
elected  a  burgess  on  March  7,  1574,  without  payment  of  admission  fee, 
at  the  request  of  Provost  Lord  Lindsay,  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Lord  Herries.  His  position  as  a  burgess  entitled  his  son  to  the  same 
privilege,  and  when  his  daughters  married  their  husbands  also  would 
become  burgesses  unless  they  were  already  in  that  class.  The  oath  taken 
by  a  burgess  on  admission  indicates  the  spirit  of  solemn  responsibility 
that  characterized  the  doings  of  the  Scots.  Here  it  is  in  modernized 
language: 

I  confess  and  allow,  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  & c.  I  shall  be  leal  and  true  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King’s 
Majesty,  and  to  the  Provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh;  I  shall  obey  the  officers 
thereof,  fortify,  maintain,  and  defend  them  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
with  my  body  and  goods;  and  I  shall  not  color  unfreemen’s  goods  under 
color  of  my  own: 

In  all  taxations,  watchings  and  wardings  to  be  laid  on  the  burgh,  I  shall 
willingly  bear  my  part  thereof,  as  I  am  commanded  by  the  magistrates:  I  shall 
not  purchase  nor  use  exemptions  to  be  free  thereof,  renouncing  the  benefit 
of  the  same  forever:  I  shall  do  nothing  hurtful  to  the  liberties  and  common¬ 
weal  of  the  burgh: 

I  shall  give  the  best  counsel  I  can,  and  conceal  the  counsel  shown  to  me: 
I  shall  not  consent  to  dispone  the  common  goods  of  the  burgh,  but  for  a 
common  cause  and  a  common  profit:  I  shall  make  concord  where  discord  is, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power:  In  all  lineations  and  neighborhoods  I  shall  give 
my  leal  and  true  judgment  but  prayer  or  reward.  [Without  thought  or  wish 
of  reward.  ] 

When  the  city  of  Edinburgh  now  wishes  to  give  recognition  to  a  man 
who  has  rendered  great  service  and  won  distinction,  it  invites  him  to  a 
public  ceremony,  makes  him  an  honorary  burgess,  and  gives  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  General  Eisenhower  was  thus  honored  at  the  close 
of  the  second  World  War. 

At  the  burgh  election  held  October  6,  1589,  for  choosing  a  Provost, 
bailies,  and  other  officers,  Roger  MacNaucht  was  elected  a  bailie.  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  four  bailies,  who  had  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  Provost,  or  mayor.  The  bailies  were  expected 
to  keep  order  in  the  city,  maintain  fair  trade  practices,  and  take  turns  in 
presiding  in  the  single  Bailie  court;  their  jurisdiction  covered  civil  ac¬ 
tions,  minor  offenses,  and  claims  for  debt. 

Four  or  five  years  later  Roger  was  elected  one  of  the  two  burgess 
Commissioners  for  Edinburgh  to  sit  in  the  Convention  of  Estates,  and 
repeatedly  afterward  he  was  chosen  for  this  service.  The  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  was  supposed  to  legislate  for  the  country,  but  bad  roads  and 
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the  inconvenience  of  travel  made  distant  nobles,  lairds,  and  burgesses 
unwilling  to  attend  sessions  unless  the  issues  were  very  important. 

It  became  customary,  when  matters  of  taxation  and  kindred  affairs 
required  prompt  action,  for  the  Privy  Council  to  invite  the  election  of 
two  Commissioners  from  Edinburgh  and  one  each  from  a  few  other 
towns  to  sit  in  a  Convention  of  Estates  with  the  Councillors  and  bishops. 
How  much  influence  the  burgess  members  may  have  had  among  the 
nobles  and  high  churchmen  we  do  not  know.  The  commoners  may 
have  countered  the  fine  talk  of  the  aristocrats  with  homely,  practical 
suggestions. 

The  government  of  the  realm  was  not  at  all  democratic.  The  King 
intimated  to  the  Privy  Council  what  he  wanted,  and  the  Councillors 
made  it  their  business  to  please  him.  Even  a  full  Parliament  was  likely 
almost  always  to  follow  the  wishes  of  the  King.  No  wonder  the  mem¬ 
bers  living  at  a  distance  were  reluctant  to  come  and  serve  as  puppets. 
The  records  show  Roger  MacNaucht’s  attendance  at  these  sessions  of 
the  Convention  of  Estates: 


At  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh 

1 8  th  January 

H94 

At  Edinburgh 

2 1  st  January 

1594 

At  Dundee 

13  th  May 

1 597 

At  Holyrood  House 

14th  December 

H98 

At  Edinburgh 

7  th  June 

1605 

At  the  cost  of  getting  a  bit  out  of  chronological  order  with  our  story, 
we  may  inquire  into  the  nature  of  some  of  the  national  business  in  which 
Roger  participated,  now  that  we  are  launched  in  the  subject.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  session  of  the  Convention  of  the  Estates  called  at  Holy- 
rood  House  on  January  1 8,  1594  —  important  enough  to  James  vi  with¬ 
out  doubt  —  was  to  vote  a  special  tax  of  ;£  100,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Queen’s  anticipated  confinement.  The  bishops  were  required  to 
provide  half  the  amount  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  and  the  rest 
of  the  burden  was  distributed.  Although  Presbyterianism  had  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  and  had  become  partially  estab¬ 
lished,  the  King  and  the  royal  party  had  kept  it  in  check  by  maintaining 
a  system  of  rule  by  bishops.  Discontent  with  prelacy  led  to  the  popular 
upheavals  to  be  recounted  later. 

A  fine  illustration  of  the  childish  petulance  and  arrogance  of  James  vi 
—  “wisest  fool  in  Christendom”  —  is  brought  amusingly  to  light  in  the 
record  of  a  Convention  of  the  Nobility  and  Council  called  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh  on  January  1, 1597.  (RPC,  Vol.  v,  p.  356.)  No  burgess  Com¬ 
missioners  were  invited  this  time.  Burgesses  could  not  thus  be  honored 
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or  trusted  when  their  sympathies  were  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  had  roused  the  King  to  frenzy.  But  Roger  MacNaucht  was  sum¬ 
moned  with  the  Provost  and  the  other  bailies  to  be  lashed  in  wrathful 
words  for  the  “heich  indignitie”  visited  upon  the  monarch  by  four 
spirited  preachers. 

It  had  been  reported  in  Edinburgh  that  a  minister  named  David  Black 
had  preached  elsewhere  with  the  extreme  candor  that  characterized  the 
race  and  sect,  that  “all  Kings  were  children  of  the  devil,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  an  atheist,  and  the  Privy  Councillors  were  ‘holiglassis  and  gor- 
morantis’  [buffoons  and  cormorants]  of  no  religion.” 

Black  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer  for  the 
things  it  was  supposed  he  had  said,  and  when  he  denied  the  Council’s 
jurisdiction  to  try  him,  he  was  banished  north  of  Tay  Water.  The  four 
Edinburgh  ministers  took  his  part.  They  were  inclined  to  accept  testy 
Andrew  Melville’s  recent  judgment  of  the  King,  expressed  to  his  face, 
that  he  was  “God’s  sillie  vassall.”  F or  further  development  of  the  story  we 
turn  to  Dr.  James  King  Hewison’s  The  Covenanters,  Vol.  i,  pp.  141  ff.: 


On  the  17th  December,  after  Walter  Balcanqual,  preaching  in  St.  Giles, 
had  concluded  a  weekday  discourse  which  was  an  unfavorable  review  of 
the  Black  case,  he  convened  in  the  chancel  a  meeting  of  hearers  who  agreed 
with  his  views,  to  resolve  on  what  steps  should  be  taken.  Robert  Bruce,  his 
colleague,  dilated  upon  the  danger  to  the  Church.  They  knew  that  the  King 
was  sitting  in  the  Courts  of  Law  [in  the  tolbooth]  but  a  few  yards  away,  and 
the  meeting  determined  to  send  him  a  deputation  of  eight  persons,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Three  Estates  of  the  city,  who  should  there  and  then  ask  for 
the  dismissal  of  those  who  advised  recall  of  the  Popish  rebels. 

Bruce,  in  his  double  capacity  of  preacher  and  proprietor  of  Kinnaird,  a 
man  of  commanding  appearance,  was  chosen  as  spokesman.  The  King  flamed 
into  fury  and  demanded  how  they  dared  meet  under  his  eyes  without  liberty 
[permission]. 

“Meet!”  replied  Lord  Lindsay,  with  the  brave  scorn  native  in  his  house, 
“we  dare  do  more  than  that,  and  will  not  suffer  religion  to  be  overthrown.” 

A  glance  might  convince  the  sovereign  that  his  interviewers  had  no 
Mosaic  views  of  a  Stewart  theocracy,  and  he  rushed  from  the  tolbooth  in 
order  to  command  that  the  doors  of  the  courthouse  should  be  closed  against 
the  intruders.  Rumor  soon  caught  and  exaggerated  the  incident.  The  streets 
rang  with  cries  of  “To  arms!”  and  quickly  the  burgesses  threw  themselves 
into  military  gear  and  clanked  up  the  High  Street  asking  what  the  mad 
pother  meant. 

Wild  with  rage,  the  King  magnified  the  panic  into  an  insurrection,  blamed 
the  ministers  as  “hounders  out”  of  a  mob  seeking  his  blood,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  rising  treasonable,  ordering  strangers  to  their 
homes,  and  commanding  all  officials  of  the  law  to  leave  a  city  so  polluted  as 
to  be  unfit  to  be  a  seat  for  dispensing  justice.  King  James  fled  to  Linlithgow 
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Palace.  Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  city  pastors,  Balcanqual,  Bruce,  Bal¬ 
four,  and  Watson,  were  issued.  They  escaped. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  Nobility  and  Council  on  January  i,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  four  ministers  were  denounced  rebels,  and  an  order 
was  given  that  a  group  of  burgesses  must  be  made  to  stand  trial  for  those 
who  had  made  the  commotion  at  the  tolbooth  a  few  days  before.  At 
another  session  on  January  6,  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  were  declared  to  be  traitors.  It  was  decided  that  since  all  four  of  the 
Edinburgh  ministers  had  been  living  near  together  in  a  single  close,  their 
houses  must  be  taken  for  public  use  and  the  ministers  scattered  to  other 
dwellings.  It  was  ordained  that  no  more  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  or 
the  General  Assembly  were  to  be  allowed  in  Edinburgh;  they  might  be 
held  in  Musselburgh  or  some  other  nearby  town.  An  Act  was  passed 
requiring  all  ministers  to  acknowledge  the  King’s  jurisdiction  over  them. 

Then  at  Perth  on  March  5,  Roger  MacNaucht  and  a  dozen  other 
burgh  officers,  deacons  of  guild,  etc.,  appeared  to  stand  trial  for  their 
city  for  the  tolbooth  uprising.  With  an  “off  with  their  heads”  gesture 
the  Privy  Council  denounced  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Roger  Mac¬ 
Naucht  and  other  bailies  and  the  deacons  of  guild  as  rebels,  to  be  “put 
to  the  horn.”  A  stiff  fine  of  20,000  merks  was  levied  against  the  city,  the 
approximate  equivalent  of  $80,000  today.  When  the  King’s  feathers 
had  been  smoothed  down  and  he  had  recovered  from  his  tantrum,  he 
may  have  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  just  to  let  the  dust  settle. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later,  on  May  13,  1597,  who  should  turn  up  as  a 
Commissioner  at  a  Convention  of  the  Estates  at  Dundee  but  the  erst¬ 
while  “rebel”  Roger  MacNaucht.  The  purpose  of  this  session  was  to 
take  action  furthering  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  in  Scotland.  A 
tariff  duty  of  twelve  pence  for  £1  of  value  was  levied  on  all  cloth 
imported,  and  importation  of  woolen  goods  from  England  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  was  ordained  that  no  raw  Scots  wool  was  to  be  exported 
thereafter,  and  that  no  foreign  craftsmen  were  to  be  brought  in  to 
compete  with  domestic  weavers.  The  prohibition  of  imports  from 
England  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  retaliation  against  some  repressive 
measure  enacted  in  London. 

Roger  MacNaucht  was  invited  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Edinburgh  on  June  2,  1601,  when  the  same  subject  was  discussed 
further.  We  would  be  justified  in  concluding  that  Roger  was  regarded 
as  something  of  an  authority  on  woolen  goods.  It  was  decided  to  request 
the  Commissioners  of  Burghs  throughout  Scotland  to  have  ready  on 
July  9  a  definite  answer  as  to  how  soon  they  would  have  “the  work 
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of  the  making  of  claith  set  up  in  this  realme.”  Roger  MacNaucht  and 
Thomas  Speir,  another  bailie  who  was  present  also,  were  directed  to 
report  this  action  at  the  next  Convention  of  Burghs,  which  they  would 
be  attending  as  representatives  of  Edinburgh. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  session  of  all  those  Roger  attended  was 
the  Convention  of  Nobility,  Council,  and  Estates  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
June  7,  1605.  The  item  of  business  of  greatest  concern  was  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  customs  collectors  who  had  insisted  upon  gathering  the 
impost  duty  of  ^14  per  tun  (seventy-two  gallons)  of  wine  imported 
for  the  private  tables  of  noblemen,  barons  and  gentlemen,  “albeit  the 
same  impost  was  speciallie  dischargit  to  thaim  be  Act  of  Secret  Coun- 
cill”!  It  was  well  enough  to  collect  duties  on  wines  imported  for  the 
general  public,  but  customs  collectors  had  terrible  effrontery  in  trying 
to  impose  the  tax  on  those  enjoying  special  privilege.  But  there  was  a 
ready  way  to  discourage  them.  It  was  ordained  that  if  thereafter  any 
“customers  [collectors]  wrangouslie  take  fra  ony  merchant  the  said 
new  impost  of  ^14  for  ony  wyne  to  be  sauld  be  thaim  to  noblemen, 
barons,  and  gentlemen,  for  furnishing  their  awn  housses,  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  sua  doing  sail  incur  the  pain  of  £  100  for  the  tun  of  wyne  that  he 
sail  so  wrangouslie  take”  —  half  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  His  Majesty  and 
half  to  the  “pairtie  greivit.” 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  matters  to  be  considered  at  this  session,  the 
number  called  together  was  unusually  large:  seventy-one  in  all.  Other 
Acts  and  decrees:  Magistrates  yearly  to  establish  prices  “upon  horse 
[meat] ,  come  and  straa”;  exportation  of  “barkit  ledder”  (tanned  leather) 
prohibited;  shoemakers  ordered  not  to  tan  leather,  and  tanners  pro¬ 
hibited  from  making  shoes;  provision  for  fixing  prices  of  boots  and  shoes 
by  magistrates  of  burghs  advised  by  “one  or  two  gentlemen  of  shire.” 
Again  the  problem  of  woolen  manufacture: 

“The  Estaitis  thinkis  meit  that  the  airt  of  clotherie  be  brocht  in  and 
intertained  in  this  countrey”;  the  burghs  were  offered  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  the  initiative,  and  if  they  failed,  private  parties  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  go  ahead. 

It  was  ordained  that  all  “maisterfull  and  strong  beggaris”  after  the 
20th  August  next,  may  be  seized  by  anyone  and  taken  before  a  sheriff 
or  magistrate,  and  on  getting  them  declared  masterful  beggars,  “may 
set  his  burning  ime  upon  thame,  and  retane  thame  as  slaves.”  Such 
beggars  were  regarded  as  dangerous  because  of  their  threatening  ways 
and  thieving  habits,  and  authority  thus  was  granted  to  brand  such  a 
culprit  on  one  ear.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  men  actu¬ 
ally  were  made  slaves,  although  there  may  have  been  instances. 
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The  Convention  took  account  of  a  suggestion  by  the  King  that  it  was 
time  to  bring  an  end  to  the  barbarous  feuds  prevailing  throughout  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  deemed  proper  for  the  Privy  Council  to  effect  reconcilia¬ 
tions.  This  appeared  a  prime  reform,  and  there  followed  talk  of  general 
effort  by  men  of  good  will  to  persuade  feudists  to  make  up,  be  friends, 
and  bury  the  hatchet  —  or  dirk.  When  this  conciliatory  program  was 
reported  to  King  James  he  snorted.  Persuade  enemies  to  become  friends? 
Totally  unnecessary!  Let  the  feudists  understand  it  was  their  duty  to 
their  King  to  stop  warring  and  to  become  reconciled  with  him.  To  go 
further  than  that  would  be  an  impertinence  to  the  Crown.  Stuffy  James! 

A  few  months  after  Roger  was  elected  a  bailie  he  helped  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  banquet  given  Danish  ambassadors,  who  recently  had  arrived 
in  the  city  with  the  King  and  Queen.  Here  is  the  account  found  in 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh : 

2 1  May,  1 590.  It  wes . . .  agreit  to  mak  ane  honourable  banket  to  the  Dence 
imbassadouris  and  the  famous  persouns  of  thair  cumpany  quha  aryvet  furth 
of  Denmark  with  the  King  and  Queynis  Maties ...  to  be  made  in  Thomas 
Aichinsoun  maister  of  the  cuniehous  lugeing  in  Todrikis  Wynd  fute  upoun 
Sonday  at  evin  nixttocum.  And  for  the  making  of  the  preparations  . . .  hes 
sett  doun  .  .  .  the  ordour  following,  to  witt,  that  the  thesaurer  caus  bye  . . . 
foure  punscheouns  of  wyne,  Jhonn  Borthuik,  baxter,  to  get  four  tounnis  of 
beir  with  foure  gang  of  aill  and  to  furneis  breid,  Henry  Charteris  and  Roger 
MacNacht  to  cause  hing  the  hous  with  tapestrie,  sett  the  buirds,  furneis 
chandleris  and  get  flowres,  Mr.  Michael  Chisholme  and  William  Fairlie  to 
bye  the  meitt,  George  Carketill  and  Rychert  Doby  to  provyde  the  copbuirds 
and  men  to  keip  thame,  and  my  lord  provost  was  content  to  provyde  naiprie 
and  twa  dosane  greitt  veschell  and  to  advance  ane  hunder  pund  or  mair  as 
thai  shall  haif  ado. 

This  account  in  the  old  vernacular  Scots  is  entertaining,  and  with  the 
aid  of  imagination  we  can  readily  picture  the  meeting  of  the  burgh  coun¬ 
cil  called  by  the  Provost,  and  the  discussions  over  the  distribution  of 
tasks.  The  “honourable  banket”  was  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  evening 
next  to  come  in  the  lodging  of  Thomas  Aichinsoun  (modem  form 
Acheson),  master  of  the  Scottish  mint,  at  the  foot  of  Todrik’s  Wynd. 

The  treasurer  was  directed  to  buy  four  casks  of  wine;  John  Borthuik, 
baker,  was  to  obtain  four  tuns  or  hogsheads  of  beer  and  four  “gang” 
of  ale,  and  to  furnish  bread.  A  “gang”  represented  all  one  man  could 
carry  at  one  going.  Henry  Charteris  and  Roger  MacNaucht  were  re¬ 
quested  to  hang  the  house  with  tapestries,  provide  and  set  the  tables, 
furnish  candles  and  get  flowers.  Michael  Chisholm  and  William  Fairlie 
were  to  get  the  meat,  and  that  probably  meant  they  were  to  provide  all 
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the  food  except  bread.  George  Carketill  and  Richard  Doby  were  dele¬ 
gated  to  provide  cupboards  and  men  to  keep  them.  The  Provost  was 
content  to  provide  napery  and  two  dozen  great  drinking  vessels,  and 
to  advance  a  hundred  pounds  or  more  as  need  might  arise  to  pay  for 
the  banquet. 

Miss  Miller  has  drawn  from  the  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
burgh  council  a  number  of  other  entries  showing  the  activities  of  Roger 
MacNaucht  as  a  burgess  and  bailie  that  indicate  the  part  he  played 
generally  in  civic  affairs: 

i  December  1591.  —  Ordanis  Roger  Maknacht  ...  to  direct  lettres  for 
inbringing  of  the  burrowis  [burgh’s]  extent  of  the  King’s  wynes. 

30  April  1 596.  —  Ordanis  Thomas  Aikinheid  and  Roger  MacNacht  to  pas 
athort  all  the  honest  and  substantious  nichtbouris  [neighbors]  and  borrow 
fra  ilk  ane  of  thame  for  ane  moneth  or  twa  the  sowme  of  ane  hunder  pund, 
less  or  mair,  to  be  imployet  upoun  bying  victuall  to  the  puir. 

22  October  1596.  —  Commission  to  Roger  MacNacht,  the  Dean  of  Gild, 
Treasurer,  Henry  Nesbett,  George  Hereott,  elder,  Edward  Galbrayth,  or 
any  three  of  them  to  inventory  and  arrange  the  Town’s  writs  and  call  in  any 
that  are  not  in  the  Charterhouse. 

12  November  1596.  —  Gevis  commissioun  to  Roger  MacNacht  and 
William  Littill  to  pas  with  sum  of  the  ministers,  Session  of  the  Kirk,  and 
members  of  the  Sessioun  of  the  Lords,  to  speik  and  travell  [work]  with 
Mr.  William  Scott,  minister,  to  accept  the  charge  of  ane  ordinare  pastour  in 
this  Burgh. 

25  November  1597.  —  Appoynts  Roger  MacNacht,  Alexr.  Myller  with 
my  lord  Provost  to  meitt  and  confer  with  twa  ministers  and  twa  lawers  for 
taking  ordour  with  the  Hie  Schole. 

This  entry  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  school  strikes  are  not  the 
modem  innovation  we  may  have  thought.  Some  time  before  this  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  arrange  with  two  ministers  and  two  lawyers  to 
establish  order  in  the  High  School,  an  extraordinary  incident  had  taken 
place.  Mackie  relates  in  his  Scotland: 

“The  boys  of  Edinburgh  High  School  had  returned  from  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  as  they  did  not  consider  their  holiday  long  enough  they  barred 
the  masters  out  and  held  the  school  against  all  comers.  The  magistrates 
were  sent  for,  and  one  of  the  bailies  summoned  the  pupils  to  surrender, 
whereupon  a  boy  named  Sinclair  fired  at  the  bailie  from  a  window  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  As  Sinclair  was  of  gentle  blood  he  escaped  with 
a  few  weeks’  imprisonment.” 

Roger  MacNaucht  was  appointed  on  committees  to  arrange  with 
Presbyterian  ministers  to  accept  charges  or  to  continue  in  their  labors, 
as  the  first  of  the  following  entries  shows: 
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17  February  1598.  —  Appoynts  Alexr.  Peirsoun,  Roger  MacNacht  and 
Alexr.  Myller  to  pas  to  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  minister,  and  requeist  him  to  con- 
tinew  in  his  functoun  within  this  burgh.  [One  of  the  ministers  who  had 
been  “denounced  rebel”  by  the  Privy  Council  a  little  more  than  a  year 
before.] 

3  September  1599.  —  Makes  . . .  Roger  Maknacht  and  David  Fairlie,  mer¬ 
chants,  commissioners  and  auditouris  for  the  guid  toun  .  .  .  for  the  futting, 
hering,  and  allowing  of  the  compts  [accounts]  of  Thomas  Fyschear,  mer¬ 
chant,  of  his  chairges  maid  in  the  burr  owes  effayres  in  France  this  year, 
specially  upoun  the  doun-getting  of  the  customs. 

2  February  1600.  —  Agreis  that  thair  be  ane  new  Tolbuithe  biggit  [court¬ 
house  and  jail  built]  for  administratioun  of  justice  abone  the  waster  Kirk 
of  this  burgh  and  appoints  . . .  Johnne  Arnote,  Henrie  Nesbett,  Roger  Mak¬ 
nacht,  Thomas  Speir,  Patrik  Sandelandis,  George  Heriot,  elder,  Alexander 
Miller,  Johnne  Watt  to  be  maisteris  of  wark. 

10  December  1600.  —  Gevis  commissioun  to  Roger  MacNacht,  Richard 
Doby,  Patrik  Sandilandis  to  intreit  .  .  .  with  Mr.  Johnne  Daly  el  anent  the 
actioun  perseuit  be  him  aganis  the  towne  afoir  the  lordis  for  the  inhalding 
of  the  northe  loche  and  to  mak  report  to  the  counsall. 

6  February  1601.  —  Constitutes  Rodger  Maknacht  and  Patrik  Sandelandis 
thair  Commissioners  to  the  Convention  of  Estaittis  to  be  begune  and  haldine 
at  Halyruidhous  the  tent  of  Februar  instant. 

18  December  1601.  —  Roger  MacNacht  and  George  Heriot,  elder,  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  King  and  burghs  to  report  on  the  cloth  making. 

20  June  1604.  —  Roger  Maknacht  and  George  Fowlie  [appointed]  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Convention  of  Burghs  to  be  held  in  Perth. 

14  November  1 604.  —  Roger  MacNacht  as  eldest  bailie,  is  appointed  mod¬ 
erator  in  the  absence  of  the  Provost. 

29  May  1605.  —  Roger  Maknacht  and  George  Hereot  [appointed]  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Convention  of  Estates  on  1 5  June. 

19  June  1605.  —  Roger  Maknacht  and  George  Foulis  [appointed]  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Convention  of  Burghs  at  Dumfries  in  July. 

We  learn  from  RPS,  (Vol.  72,  folio  225)  under  date  of  Edinburgh, 
1 8th  January,  1602,  of  a  “gift  to  Rodger  MacNaucht,  burgess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  the  escheat  of  all  goods  which  pertained  to  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar,  knight,  and  also  the  escheat  of  all  lands,  etc.,  which  per¬ 
tained  to  said  Sir  John;  fallen  into  the  King’s  hands  by  escheat  through 
his  being  put  to  the  horn  at  the  instance  of  William  Melvill,  commenda- 
tor  of  Tongland  [in  Galloway]  for  non-payment  to  him  of  the  sum 
of  200,000  merks.” 

Roger  probably  was  designated  to  hold  the  property  as  trustee  and 
arrange  for  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  John  Gordon’s  debt  to  Melville.  An¬ 
other  entry,  dated  July  12,1 605,  records  a  “gift  to  Rodger  MacNaucht 
....  of  the  escheat  goods  of  Thomas  McLellane  of  Galtna,  put  to  the 
horn  for  debt  to  John  Dungalstoun,  burgess  of  Kirkcudbright.” 
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Roger’s  son  John  also  acted  as  a  trustee;  the  cases  assigned  father  and 
son  originated  in  Galloway.  We  find  an  entry  dated  17th  October, 
1 607,  which  shows  a  “gift”  to  John  of  the  escheat  goods  of  John  Cuitlar 
[  Cutlar ]  of  Orroland,  put  to  the  horn  for  debt  to  Dame  Margaret  Baillie, 
Lady  Levingstoun  of  Cultare  and  Sir  William  Levingstoun,  knight,  her 
spouse.  Cutlar  of  Orroland  had  been  a  friend  of  John’s  grandfather,  and 
had  served  with  Roger  as  an  executor  of  old  John’s  estate. 

Roger’s  wife  died  on  July  13,  1604.  We  would  like  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Janet  Ranyng,  but  all  we  have  is  an  entry  in  the  Register 
of  Testaments  of  the  Commissariot  of  Edinburgh,  showing  confirma¬ 
tion  on  June  4,  1 606  of  her  testament  (or  will)  and  the  inventory  of  her 
property  and  debts  due  her,  given  up  by  Katherine  Maknaucht,  “doch- 
ter  laufull  to  the  deceased  Jonet,”  and  her  executrix  dative.  Her  per¬ 
sonal  property  was  valued  at  ^11,579:19:0  Scots.  Janet’s  son  John 
signed  the  administration  bond  for  his  sister  Katherine. 

Roger  MacNaucht  survived  his  wife  by  six  years.  The  keeper  of  the 
Register  of  Testaments  departed  from  his  usual  strict  impersonality 
in  writing  his  entry  to  add  five  words  of  characterization  that  give  us  of 
a  later  age  a  hint  regarding  the  estimation  in  which  Roger  was  held  by 
his  contemporaries:  uane  honest  and  discreit  manT 

Roger  died  September  29,  1610.  Three  days  later,  on  October  2, 
the  burgh  council  met  and  placed  Alexander  Peirsoun  on  the  leet  (in 
nomination)  “for  Dean  of  Gild  instead  of  Roger  Macnacht  recently 
deceased.”  Thus  was  a  candidacy  interrupted  by  death,  and  thus  was 
a  new  candidate  supplied  without  loss  of  time.  The  Dean  of  Guild  in 
Edinburgh  was  head  of  the  Guild-brethren  or  Merchants  Company. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1 593  power  was  conferred  upon  this  officer  to  judge 
in  mercantile  and  maritime  causes  within  the  burgh.  Long  ago  he  ceased 
to  exercise  that  branch  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  Dean  of  Guild  is  now  a 
magistrate  not  connected  with  the  Bailie  court  who  takes  care  that  build¬ 
ings  within  the  burgh  are  safe  and  strong;  that  they  are  erected  agree¬ 
ably  to  law,  and  that  they  do  not  encroach  on  either  private  or  public 
property. 

The  burgh  council  met  again  on  October  24,  1610,  and  the  record 
of  the  meeting  contains  this  brief  paragraph: 

Ordainis  the  deyne  of  gild  and  William  Speir  to  compt  with  Chairles  Hog 
for  the  melting  and  making  of  the  greitt  new  bell  maid  of  the  awld  common 
bell  and  now  plaicet  on  the  stepill,  and  hung  be  umquhill  [deceased]  Roger 
Maknacht,  and  to  pay  him  . . .  according  to  the  contract. 

What  we  find  in  these  dry  words  is  that  Roger  MacNaucht’s  last 
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service  to  his  city  was  the  management  of  the  enterprise  of  hanging  a 
great  new  bell  for  Edinburgh,  cast  in  part  from  the  old  bell  melted 
down.  He  had  lived  just  long  enough  to  supervise  hanging  the  new  bell 
in  the  tower  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral  and  to  hear  it  ring;  to  others  was  left 
the  task  of  settling  with  Chairles  Hog  and  paying  him.  If  the  burgh 
council  thought  the  new  bell  might  serve  in  a  sense  as  a  memorial  to 
Roger,  the  clerk  made  no  minute  of  it.  Musical  bells  were  hung  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Giles  in  the  spring  of  1700,  when  Roger’s  bell  must  have 
been  removed. 

After  the  burial  in  Greyfriars  churchyard  and  the  lapse  of  more  than 
a  year  of  time,  the  last  will  and  an  inventory  of  personal  property  were 
brought  up  for  legal  process  on  December  1 7, 1 6 1 1  by  the  three  married 
daughters,  Janet  Speir,  Isobel  Cochrane,  and  Katherine  Power,  who 
were  joint  executrices  and  sharers  in  the  personal  estate,  amounting  to 
£  1 2,307:10:0  Scots.  The  very  considerable  lands  in  the  Stewartry  went 
to  the  only  son,  John  MacNaucht. 
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If  such  an  expression  had  been  current  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been 
said  of  the  rising  young  John  MacNaucht  of  Edinburgh  that  he  was 
a  chip  off  the  old  block.  Certainly  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  Roger,  as  merchant  burgess,  and  then  as  bailie  or  magistrate,  and 
also  in  his  attachment  to  familiar  scenes  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  On  June  3,  1 6 1 7,  he  was  adjudged  heir  to  the  lands  of  old  extent 
of  Langloch  (later  Lairdlaugh),  the  lands  of  Mid-Marwhaim  and  of 
Brockloch  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  and  the  grain  mill  and 
croft  in  the  parish  of  Crossmichael.  His  claim  on  the  latter  may  have 
been  that  of  wadset  or  mortgage,  as  his  cousin  Nicola  presently  secured 
Crossmichael  Mill  for  her  son  John.  The  Edinburgh  merchant  had  no 
son,  else  we  might  have  heard  much  more  of  a  vigorous  line. 

As  bailie,  John  figured  in  many  minor  public  matters  that  need  not 
detain  us,  but  we  cannot  overlook  his  connection  with  something  rather 
important,  the  first  manufacture  of  soap  in  Scotland.  Soap  in  some  form 
had  been  known  to  the  world  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  manufacture 
with  olive  oil  as  a  base  had  begun  in  Marseilles,  France,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  England  took  up  soap-making  in  the  following  century,  prob¬ 
ably  as  a  domestic  industry  with  the  use  of  goat’s  tallow  and  lye.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  housewives  of  Scotland  made  soft  soap  from  early  times, 
using  fats  and  lye  obtained  from  leeching  water  through  ashes.  Manu¬ 
factured  soap  was  imported  into  Scotland  from  Flanders  at  the  time 
now  under  consideration. 

Nathaniel  Udward  of  Leith  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council  on 
November  2,  1619  a  patent  for  making  soap  running  for  twenty-one 
years.  He  asked  for  a  monopoly  and  the  exclusion  of  Flemish  soap, 
offering  to  pay  the  Crown  an  excise  tax  equal  to  the  duty  previously 
collected  from  the  soap-importers.  Soap  from  Flanders,  the  urgent 
Udward  assured  the  Council,  was  “pestiferous  and  noysome.”  Visiting 
strangers  in  Scotland,  he  said,  “cannot  abide  the  stinking  smell  of  the 
naiprie  and  lynning  clothes  waschin  with  this  filthie  soap.”  But  the 
Council  did  not  believe  the  imported  soap  was  as  bad  as  that  and  advised 
Udward  to  go  along  and  see  what  he  could  do  in  making  better  soap. 

On  June  26,  1621,  the  Council  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  — 
six  men  of  title  and  six  burgesses  —  to  visit  Udward’s  soap  factory  to 
examine  his  product  and  compare  it  with  the  imports  from  Flanders. 
Lord  Carnegie  headed  one  division  of  the  committee,  and  John  Mac- 
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Naucht  the  contingent  of  burgesses.  Next  day  the  visit  took  place  and 
the  comparison  was  carefully  made:  Ud ward’s  green  and  white  soaps 
with  the  corresponding  soaps  from  Flanders.  The  committee  found  the 
green  soap  as  good  as  that  brought  in  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
considerately  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  Udward’s  white  soap. 

The  committee  met  on  July  4  in  Lord  Carnegie’s  lodging,  with 
Udward  present  to  plead  again  for  a  monopoly  and  the  exclusion  of 
imports,  with  the  offer  of  payment  of  an  excise  tax.  All  the  soap  impor¬ 
tation  at  the  time  he  estimated  at  “twelve  score  lastis”;  about  250  tons  a 
year.  The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  a  decision  against  placing  an 
embargo  on  soap  from  abroad,  and  a  plan  to  return  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  without  notice,  to  Udward’s  factory  to  observe  quality.  It  was  a 
prudent  course.  Udward  agreed  to  limit  his  prices  to  ^24  Scots  a  barrel 
for  his  green  soap,  and  ^32  Scots  a  barrel  for  his  white  soap,  each  barrel 
to  hold  sixteen  stone  weight  of  clear  soap.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  has  a  number  of  mentions  of  John 
MacNaucht’s  activities  as  a  bailie:  his  handling  of  civil  actions  for  debt, 
and  his  occasional  zealous  pursuit  of  lawbreakers.  On  July  1 1,  1623,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  a  Commission  on  Manufactures 
that  was  set  up  to  promote  the  development  of  industry  in  Scotland. 
He  was  active  also  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife, 
Isobel  Speir,  died  on  June  9,  1627,  leaving  one  daughter,  Sara,  who  in¬ 
herited  her  mother’s  personal  property  valued  at  £ 2,2 24:2:6  Scots. 

We  have  learned  of  John  MacNaucht’s  inheritance  of  Mid-Mar- 
whaim,  and  must  not  overlook  a  little  spot  in  the  hills  that  once  was  dear 
to  men  and  women  we  do  not  wish  to  be  forgotten.  Such  a  place  was 
Marwhairn,  “a  dale  within  the  hills”  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham.  The  farmhouse  looked  southward  across  the  road  running 
from  Dumfries  to  New  Galloway,  and  off  to  the  southeast  to  Auchen- 
reoch  Loch;  behind  it  were  the  rolling  highlands.  Marwhairn  was  part 
of  the  ancient  lands  of  the  MacNaucht  family;  with  Dalwhat  it  was  the 
portion  of  Nigel  MacNaucht  of  Dalwhairn. 

MacKerlie  relates  that  Marwhairn  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Maxwells 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  had  succeeded  the  ancient  owners,  but 
there  are  no  records  remaining  to  tell  us  when  the  descendants  of  Nigel 
gave  up  their  dale  within  the  hills,  or  when  other  and  later  descendants 
recovered  it.  We  learn  that  a  John  McNaucht  died  at  Marwhairn  in 
August  1606,  and  that  his  will  and  inventory  were  given  up  by  his 
widow,  Helen  Henryson,  and  confirmed  by  the  Commissary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  March  20,  1607.  The  children  were  John,  James,  Janet,  and 
Helen,  and  the  value  of  free  gear  was  stated  to  be  ^468: 1 1 :8. 
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Marwhairn  must  have  passed  soon  afterward  to  the  Kilquhanity 
family  and  then  have  been  divided  into  three,  because  part  of  it  was  the 
marriage  portion  of  Marion,  daughter  of  John  MacNaucht  who  was 
murdered  in  1612.  Marion  married  John  Neilson  of  Bamcailzie,  second 
son  of  Neilson  of  Corsock;  John’s  name  was  associated  in  1648  with  the 
Midtoun  of  Marwhairn,  inherited  by  John  MacNaucht  of  Edinburgh 
in  1617. 

Nicola  MacNaucht,  Marion’s  older  half-sister  and  daughter  of  the 
slain  John  MacNaucht’s  first  wife  Agnes  Grier,  appeared  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  Meikle  Marwhairn  in  January  1647.  The  original  estate 
had  become  three  farms:  Meikle  (or  greater)  Marwhairn,  Little  Mar¬ 
whairn,  and  Midtoun  of  Marwhairn  lying  between.  In  1819  the  three 
were  joined  and  named  Brooklands. 

But  for  the  entries  in  official  Registers  we  would  not  know  that  many 
of  our  people,  who  plied  their  occupations  in  Scotland  while  Shake¬ 
speare  was  writing  plays  for  the  Globe  Theater  in  London,  ever  had 
lived  at  all.  By  taking  account  of  them  here,  and  creating  roles  for  them 
in  our  imaginations,  we  may  give  some  added  dignity  to  their  lives. 

David  Maknaucht  of  Meikle  Mochrum  in  the  parish  of  Parton,  whose 
father  John  had  died  in  1585,  was  in  turn  called  to  go  on  August  12, 
1592.  His  mother’s  name  was  Marjorie  Davidson.  Gilbert  Maknaucht, 
his  brother,  produced  the  will,  which  left  personal  property  valued  at 
£  1 ,848 : 1 3 14  to  his  children,  David  and  Janet. 

John  MacNacht,  “stabular”  in  Edinburgh,  left  all  his  property  to  his 
wife,  Agnes  Lyon,  and  to  his  son  David  and  other  children,  in  his  will 
dated  July  27,  1 592.  All  but  a  legacy  of  / 5  for  his  father,  Fergus  Mac¬ 
Nacht.  Agnes  and  David  were  his  executors,  and  Roger  MacNaucht, 
merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Herries  were  named  over¬ 
seers.  Roger  MacNaucht,  younger,  was  named  as  tutor  or  guardian  to 
his  minor  children.  A  stabular  was  a  keeper  of  horses  for  pack-horse 
service  and  for  stagecoach  relays,  and  John  MacNacht  probably  helped 
serve  the  traffic  running  toward  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  London.  The 
horses  from  a  stable  like  his  covered  only  a  short  part  of  the  whole  route, 
as  the  coaches  and  pack-horse  trains  were  operated  in  relays.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  coach  route  between  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  there  were 
stations  at  Cumnock,  Dairy,  and  Moniaive,  at  each  of  which  the  horses 
were  changed. 

Thomas  MacNaucht  of  Dalduchray  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  who  died 
September  1,  1596,  left  all  he  had  to  his  younger  son,  John.  Gilbert 
Maknacht  of  Blackcraig  in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  who  died  March 
7,  1595,  left  property  to  Janet  Gordon,  his  relict  spouse,  and  their  chil- 
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dren,  Roger,  James,  Janet,  and  Margaret.  John  MacNaucht  of  Craig- 
michael  in  the  parish  of  Kells,  who  died  in  October  1603,  left  all  to  his 
daughter  Christian,  evidently  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  family. 
Christian  MacNaucht,  wife  of  John  Smyth,  merchant  burgess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  died  in  August  1 604,  left  her  personal  property  valued  at 
^929:19:8  to  her  children,  John  and  Robert  Smyth.  A  charter  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  name  of  James  vi  on  September  29, 1602,  granted  the  lands 
of  Creoch  in  Wigtownshire  to  Alexander  Agnew  and  Janet  Maknaucht, 
his  wife. 

The  close  relationship  among  the  MacNauchts  of  the  Stewartry,  of 
Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  and  of  Edinburgh  is  attested  over  and  over  again 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  helped  one  another  out  in  times  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  That  the  MacMath  family  of  Dalpedder  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
of  Edinburgh  were  of  the  same  stock  is  shown  in  the  Register  of  the 
Privy  Council ,  where  in  a  number  of  entries  the  MacMaths  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  the  name  MacNaucht.  In  the  index  of  one  of  the  volumes, 
the  name  is  listed  as  MacNaucht,  alias  MacMath.  The  surname  appears 
sometimes  as  MacNath. 

It  has  been  related  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  Alexander  MacMath 
signed  the  Ragman  Roll  in  1 296,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  lines  became  separated  very  early.  At  the  time  Roger  MacNaucht 
was  prominent  in  Edinburgh  as  a  bailie  and  a  Commissioner  to  Conven¬ 
tions  of  Estates,  and  of  Burghs,  Alexander  MacMath  was  a  merchant 
burgess.  The  holder  of  the  estate  of  Dalpedder  at  this  time  was  James 
MacMath. 

This  entry  appears  in  RPC,  1st  series,  Vol.  v,  p.  708,  under  date 
of  Edinburgh,  4th  November,  1598:  “James  MacNaucht  (Makmath) 
of  Dalpedder  and  William  Johnnestoun  of  Esshesheilles  for  Adam 
Johnnestoun,  brother  of  said  William,  sureties  in  1,000  merks,  [Adam] 
not  to  harm  Alexander  Kirkpatrick  of  Kirkmichaell;  also  to  desist  from 
further  occupation  of  the  lands  of  Scarbra  belonging  to  the  said  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  and  to  refer  all  actions  standing  between  him  and  the  Laird  of 
Kirkmichaell  to  the  decision  of  friends.” 

On  January  11,  1602,  it  is  recorded  that  Alexander  MacNaucht, 
merchant  burgess  in  Edinburgh,  gave  caution  in  1 ,000  merks  for  Homer 
Maxwell,  to  keep  ward  in  [remain  within]  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Canongate  till  relieved  by  the  King  and  Council.  Both  James  and 
Alexander  probably  used  the  name  MacMath  all  the  time,  but  officials 
assigned  them  the  name  they  thought  proper.  On  July  21,  1602,  when 
James  “MacNaucht”  of  Dalpedder  gave  caution  in  £  1,000  that  Robert 
Douglas  of  Caschogill  would  not  intercommune  with  his  oldest  son 
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and  heir,  Alexander  MacMath ,  merchant  burgess  in  Edinburgh,  was 
relieved  of  surety  to  restrain  the  said  Robert  within  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In  an  account  of  the  MacNaucht  family  in  Workman's  Manuscript , 
to  be  seen  at  p.  187,  Vol.  11  of  Stoddart’s  Scottish  Arms ,  we  read:  “In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  family  of  merchant  burgesses  of  the  name 
of  MacMath  flourished  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  arms  assigned  to  them 
in  funeral  escutcheons  . . .  are  certainly  founded  on  MacNaucht.  They 
intermarried  with  the  Kinlochs,  Trotters,  Dicks,  and  other  families  of 
rich  merchants  in  Edinburgh.  In  1593  James  MacMath  graduated  from 
the  University  there.” 

The  MacMaths  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  MacNauchts, 
which  may  account  for  their  not  appearing  noticeably  in  lists  of  trouble¬ 
some  Presbyterians  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Two  short  histories  of 
the  MacMath  family,  neither  referring  to  the  MacNaucht  relationship 
or  to  any  of  the  material  cited  here,  have  been  published  in  this  country 
in  recent  times:  Memorials  of  the  Me  Math  Family ,  by  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Math  of  the  Detroit  bar,  appeared  in  Detroit  in  1898,  and  Frank  Morti¬ 
mer  McMath  published  his  Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Ancient 
Family  of  McMath  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1937. 

Further  along  we  shall  encounter  the  McMaths  in  colonial  America, 
and  meet  the  lively  young  Governor  of  Arkansas,  Sidney  S.  McMath. 
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For  perhaps  years  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  had  premonitions 
of  trouble.  He  was  guarding  against  some  danger  to  his  estate  when 
in  1601  he  made  an  instrument  of  entail  to  secure  ownership  to  direct 
male  heirs  “bearing  the  surname  and  arms  of  MacNaucht.”  He  may 
have  feared  an  effort  on  the  part  of  someone  to  get  the  property  away 
from  his  family,  or  a  possibility  that  rival  claims  of  female  heirs,  or  in 
behalf  of  them,  might  lead  to  harm.  He  was  right. 

On  June  5,  161 1,  the  Crown  charter  to  Little  (Nether)  Kilquhanity 
was  renewed  for  John  in  the  name  of  James  vi,  “together  with  the  sal¬ 
mon  fishing  in  the  Water  of  Urr,  from  the  foot  of  the  burn  which  runs 
into  said  Water  of  Urr,  called  Dunjarg  burn,  to  the  head  of  said  Water 
of  Urr,  of  which  the  said  John  MacNaucht  and  his  predecessors  had 
been  in  peaceful  possession  for  many  years,  beyond  the  memory  of 
man.” 

John  was  involved  in  a  feud  and  carried  weapons  to  defend  himself. 
RPC  for  the  years  1610-13  (Vol.  ix,  p.  659)  has  an  entry  dated  Edin¬ 
burgh,  7th  September  1610  which  shows  Gilbert  Grier  of  Dalskorth 
gave  caution  in  the  amount  of  ^500  for  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilqu¬ 
hanity  “not  to  carry  hagbuts  [muskets]  and  pistolets  hereafter,  and  to 
appear  before  the  Council  when  charged.” 

Someone  had  complained  that  John  was  riding  about  the  countryside 
under  arms,  and  had  asked  that  he  be  put  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 
We  get  a  clear  idea  of  who  it  may  have  been  from  what  followed. 

John  had  some  matter  of  business  to  discuss  on  April  29,  1612  with 
David  Maxwell  of  Newark,  with  whom  he  had  engaged  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  John  Hutton,  a  messenger,  at  the  Three  Thorns  of  Carling¬ 
wark,  now  Castle  Douglas.  David  Maxwell  did  not  show  up,  but  two 
of  his  kinsmen  did:  Thomas  Maxwell  of  Areeming  (a  farm  near  Kil¬ 
quhanity),  and  his  nephew  John  Maxwell  of  Logan.  Object:  murder. 

It  is  clear  Thomas  Maxwell  had  “conceived  a  deadly  feud”  against 
John,  but  only  four  years  before  they  had  seemingly  been  good  friends. 
RPC  shows  under  date  Edinburgh,  26th  February,  1608,  that  John  had 
appeared  as  cautioner  or  bondsman  in  500  merks  for  Thomas  Maxwell 
of  Areeming,  to  insure  that  he  would  not  reset  or  assist  John,  Lord 
Maxwell,  or  Robert  Maxwell  of  Dinwiddie  “during  the  term  of  their 
rebellion.”  Subsequently,  Thomas  Maxwell  engendered  dark  designs 
against  John  MacNaucht. 
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The  full  story  of  the  murder  of  John  MacNaucht  and  of  the  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  at  the  trial  of  one  of  his  slayers  may  be  found  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  criminal  court  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  related  in  some¬ 
what  abbreviated  form  in  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  T rials  in  Scotland. 

Present  at  the  trial  in  Edinburgh  on  July  3,  1612  before  William 
Hart  of  Preston,  Justiciar,  were  Margaret  Gordon,  John’s  widow,  with 
her  “thrie  fatherless  bairnes”:  two  little  daughters,  Nicola  and  Marion, 
and  a  baby  boy,  Roger.  Also  John  MacNaucht,  merchant  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Captain  Charles  Geddes  of  Rachan,  a  family  friend. 
Two  men  under  indictment  were  in  court:  Thomas  Maxwell  of  Areem- 
ing  and  John  Hutton,  messenger  in  Carlingwark.  A  third,  John  Maxwell, 
was  a  fugitive. 

The  Edinburgh  cousin  was  in  charge  of  the  case  for  the  MacNaucht 
family.  The  Crown  provided  no  prosecuting  attorney  to  press  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  accused  in  such  private  murder  cases,  and  John  Mac¬ 
Naucht  had  no  lawyer,  and  no  eye-witnesses  to  testify.  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  known  facts  as  detailed  in  the  indictment  would  serve 
automatically  to  secure  conviction. 

Thomas  Maxwell  was  taking  no  chances.  He  was  represented  by 
two  advocates,  Alexander  King  and  Adam  Cunningham.  These  kins¬ 
men  also  were  present  as  prelocutors:  Alexander  Maxwell  of  Couhaithe, 
Robert,  Master  of  Maxwell,  William  Maxwell  of  Caveris,  Sir  Robert 
Maxwell  of  Spotts,  and  the  Goodman  of  Cowhill. 

The  dittay  or  indictment  follows: 

FORSAMEKILL  as  the  said  Thomas,  accumpaneit  with  Johnne  Maxwall, 
sone  to  the  said  Alexander  Maxwall  of  Logane,  now  fugitive  and  at  the  home 
for  the  slauchter  under  written,  upon  the  twentie  nyne  day  of  Apryle  last- 
bypast,  haifing  consavet  [conceived]  ane  deidlie  feid,  rancour,  and  malice 
against  umquhile  [whilom]  Johnne  MacNacht  of  Kilquhannitie,  and  under¬ 
standing  that  there  was  ane  tryst  affixt  to  be  keipit  at  the  toun  of  Carling¬ 
wark,  betuixt  him  and  David  Maxwall  of  Newark,  the  said  day;  the  said 
Thomas  and  Johnne,  his  brother-sone  [nephew],  and  utheris  thair  com¬ 
plices,  bodin  with  swordis,  quhingeris  and  others  wapponis  invasive,  come 
to  the  said  toun  of  Carlingwark,  quhair  the  said  umquhile  [whilom]  Johnne 
MacNacht  was  rydeing  up  and  doun,  attending  upon  the  said  David  Max- 
wall  of  Newarkis  cuming,  in  sober  and  quyet  manner  for  the  tyme,  lipning 
for  na  harme,  injurie,  or  persute  of  ony  persone,  bot  to  haif  levit  under  Godis 
peax  and  our  soverane  lordis;  and  haifing  first  violentlie  drawin  him  af  his 
horse,  and  thaireftir  compellit  him  to  pas  with  thame  in  to  Johnne  Huttone 
Messengeris  hous,  in  Carlingwark,  they  thair,  efter  dy verse  ruche  [rough] 
and  hard  speiches  utterit  to  him,  drew  their  quhingeris  and  swordis,  and 
within  the  said  hous  persewit  him  for  his  slauchter: 

The  said  Thomas  Maxwall  grippit  him  be  baith  the  airmes,  and  held  him, 
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unto  the  tyme  the  said  Johnne  Maxwall,  his  brother-sone,  gaif  him  tua 
straikis,  the  ane  at  the  hert,  and  the  uther  on  the  left  airme:  Of  the  quhilkis, 
he  immediatlie  thaireftir  deceissit;  and  sa  was  crewallie  and  unmerciefullie 
slane  be  the  saidis  Johnne  and  Thomas  Maxwallis:  And  thay  and  ather  of 
thame  ar  and  war  airt  and  pairt  of  his  said  slauchter;  committit  upon  set 
purpois,  provisioun,  and  foirthocht  fellonie;  in  hie  and  manifest  contempt 
of  our  soverane  lordis  auctoritie  and  lawis. 

After  the  reading  of  the  dittay,  Thomas  Maxwell  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  pursuers  announced  that  they  understood  John  Hutton  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  part  in  the  slaughter,  and  that  no  charge  would  be  pressed 
against  him.  “Quhairupoune  Johnne  Huttone  askis  instrumentis.” 

Only  one  witness  was  called:  “Johnne  MacNacht,  persewer,  being 
suorne  declairis  that  this  dittay  is  trew  as  it  is  sett  doun  aganis  Thomas 
Maxwell  according  as  he  is  informet.” 

Immediately  the  defendant’s  advocates  took  exception,  on  the  ground 
that  John  had  sworn  from  hearsay  and  not  from  certain  knowledge.  He 
had  not  seen  the  murder,  and  had  not  produced  a  witness  who  had  been 
present  at  the  slaying.  That  ended  the  hearing,  as  the  Lord  Justiciar 
Hart  seemed  to  have  no  further  curiosity.  Then  the  fifteen  jurors  or 
members  of  assize  took  over: 

The  saidis  persones  of  assyse  removet  altogidder  furth  of  court  to  the 
assyse  hous,  quhair  be  pluralitie  of  voittis  the  said  James  Cannane  [Cannon] 
was  chosin  chancellar  [foreman] .  They  ressonit  and  voitit  upone  the  poyn- 
tis  of  the  said  dittay  and  haill  circumstances  thairof  and  being  ryplie  and  at 
lenth  advysit  thairwith,  reenterit  agane  in  court  quhair  thay  be  the  mouth 
of  the  said  chancellar  all  in  ane  voce  ffand  pronuncet  and  declairit  the  said 
Thomas  Maxwall  to  be  cleane  innocent  and  acquit  of  the  slauchter  of  the 
said  umqle  John  MacNacht  of  Kilquhannatie  and  of  being  airt  and  pairt 
thairof,  quhairupone  the  said  Thomas  askit  instrumentis. 

Then  the  court  required  Thomas  Maxwell,  John  MacNaucht,  and 
Captain  Geddes  to  give  peace  bonds  of  500  merks  each  to  insure  that 
they  would  not  seek  private  revenge. 

John  MacNaucht,  though  later  to  become  a  bailie  or  magistrate  in 
Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  naive  and  poorly  informed 
about  the  difficulties  in  securing  a  conviction  under  the  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  period.  His  was  the  burden  of  proof,  and  he  provided 
none.  Two  or  three  of  the  jurors  were  burgesses  of  Edinburgh;  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteen  were  imported  from  the  Stewartry  or  from  Dumfries. 
In  spite  of  their  reasoning  on  the  points  in  the  dittay,  and  their  becom¬ 
ing  “ripely  and  at  length  advised  therewith,”  we  cannot  help  conclud¬ 
ing  that  friends  of  the  numerous  and  influential  Maxwells  prevailed 
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upon  other  jurors  to  act  upon  the  absence  of  proof  and  vote  acquittal. 
After  all,  Thomas  Maxwell  had  only  gripped  the  victim  by  the  arms 
while  his  nephew  John  ran  him  through. 

It  is  legend  that  the  body  of  the  slain  man  had  been  interred  in  a  square 
tomb  in  the  parish  churchyard,  next  the  grave  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Mac- 
Naight  of  Nether  Boreland  of  Parton.  The  Edinburgh  cousin  so  frus¬ 
trated  at  the  trial  became  the  tutor  or  guardian  of  the  infant  heir,  Roger. 

There  followed  a  remarkable  sequel  to  this  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Four  years  after  the  trial  John  Maxwell,  the  actual  killer  who  had  been 
missing  as  a  fugitive,  had  obtained  the  King’s  respite  for  the  crime,  but 
still  was  unhappy.  He  wished  to  be  forgiven  by  the  family  of  his  victim, 
so  he  might  have  the  King’s  remission.  A  respite  meant  a  stay;  the  King’s 
remission  meant  official  pardon.  We  read  in  RPC  under  date  Edinburgh 
4th  June,  1616,  of  a  remarkable  plea  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  what  came  of  it: 

Complaint  by  John  Maxwell,  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Maxwell  of  Logane, 
as  follows:  “For  that  unhappie  accident  quhilke  fell  out  in  his  persone  be  the 
slauchter  of  umquhill  Johnne  Maknacht  of  Kilquhannadie,  the  said  com- 
plainer  has  made  most  submissive  offers  to  the  sone  of  the  said  umquhill 
Johnne,  and  to  Johnne  MacNacht,  burges  of  Edinburgh,  his  tutour,  quhilkis 
offeris  thay  refuise  to  accept  and  ressave.  And  whereas  it  hes  pleasit  His 
Majestie  most  gratiouslie  to  grant  to  the  said  complenair  his  Heynes  respit 
for  the  said  slauchter,  he  is  most  desyrous  to  be  reconsiliat  with  the  pairtie 
and  to  gif  unto  thame  such  satisfaction  as  lyis  in  his  power.” 

Pursuer  appearing  personally,  and  having  produced  his  offer  made  to 
the  defender,  wherein  he  stated  on  oath  that  the  slauchter  was  committed 
suddenly  and  not  by  forethought,  and  offered  600  merks  and  what  further 
satisfaction  he  could  possibly  make,  and  defender  also  appearing,  and  having 
refused  these  terms,  because  the  principal  party  was  a  child  not  past  the  age 
of  four  years. 

The  Lords  find  that  “the  said  Johnne  MacNacht  can  nawyse  be  bur dy nit 
to  accept  the  offeris  foirsaidis,  nor  to  enter  any  conditioun  anent  this  mater.” 

A  year  later,  undiscouraged  in  his  effort  to  prevail  upon  the  Mac- 
Nauchts  to  accept  his  friendship  and  homage  in  atonement,  John  Max¬ 
well  hailed  John  MacNaucht,  guardian  of  the  child  Roger,  before  the 
Privy  Council  for  another  try.  This  was  on  July  1 ,  1 6 1 7,  in  Edinburgh. 
Maxwell’s  complaint  recited  that  the  merchant  burgess  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  hold  him  in  danger  of  the  law;  that  he  had  rejected  all  his  offers 
in  writing  to  show  ( 1 )  that  he  protested  on  his  oath  that  the  slaughter 
was  committed  “upoun  suddantie,”  (2)  that  he  was  content  to  “male 
homage  to  the  pairtie  grevit  in  suche  forme  and  place  as  thay  please,” 
(3)  that  he  would  be  “ane  brother  to  the  pairtie”  and  “tak  thair  pairt  in 
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all  thair  honnest  and  lesome  causis  aganis  all  deidlie,  his  Majestic  ex- 
ceptit,’,  (4)  that  he  would  pay  600  merks  at  such  terms  as  desired, 
“togidder  with  all  landis,  heritage,  sowmes  of  money,  goodis,  or  geir 
quhatsumevir,  quhairevir  the  same  can  be  tryit  pertening  to  him  before 
the  dait  heirof,”  and  (5)  that  his  offers  “sould  be  eickit  and  pairit  at  the 
sicht  of  the  most  honnourable  freindis  of  the  pairtie  grevit,  being  alwyse 
in  his  possibility  to  performe.” 

All  this  might  seem  handsome  amends  for  the  death  strokes  at  Carling- 
wark  Loch,  but  John  MacNaucht  was  not  impressed.  Asked  why  he 
had  not  accepted  the  offers,  he  replied  that  Roger,  son  of  the  deceased, 
was  “not  past  the  age  of  sax  yeiris,”  also  that  the  murder  was  done 
deliberately,  and  that  Maxwell,  “by  his  contemptuous  behaviour  doeth 
at  all  tymes  as  he  findis  the  occasioun,  mak  provocatioun  to  the  freind¬ 
is  of  the  said  umquhile  [deceased]  John  by  resorting  to  such  placeis 
quhair  thay  are  in  contempt  and  dispyte  of  thame,  and  by  resorteing 
to  the  parroche  kirk  quhair  the  said  umquhile  John  MacNaucht  lyis 

bureyed.” 

Whereupon  the  complainant  Maxwell  retorted  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  parish  kirkyard  only  once,  when  he  went  to  a  tryst  with  the  Laird 
of  Holme,  for  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  laird’s  son  and  his  sister. 
The  Lords  of  Council  decided  they  could  not  compel  acceptance  of 
Maxwell’s  proposals,  and  “thairfore  ordanis  this  mater  to  rest  till  the 
said  Roger  MacNaucht,  minor,  be  of  lauchfull  aig.” 

While  we  are  examining  criminal  procedure  of  the  period  we  may 
glance  at  two  or  three  other  cases.  According  to  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trials  in  Scotland ,  Vol.  hi,  pp.  118-119,  John  McNacht  of  Dundeugh 
and  several  of  his  neighbors  to  the  north  in  the  parish  of  Carsphaim  were 
in  court  on  March  15,  161 1,  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  present  themselves 
for  duty  to  Andrew  Lord  Stewart  when  the  latter  was  about  to  lead  a 
punitive  expedition  in  May  and  June,  1608,  against  the  turbulent  men 

of  the  Isles,  to  repress  their  “insolencies.” 

John’s  accused  neighbors  included  Gilbert  Me  Adam  of  Waterhead, 
Robert  McAdam  of  Smeistoune  (Smeaton),  George  McAdam  of  the 
same  estate,  and  William  McAdam  of  Craigullane  (more  recently 
called  Craigengillan) .  All  the  defendants  proved  they  had  furneisst 
furth  sufficient  able  men”  to  go  in  their  stead;  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  given  them  a  “testificate”  excusing  them  from  personal  service. 
Whereupon  the  case  was  dropped. 

Waterhead  was  the  chief  estate  of  the  McAdam  family  in  Galloway. 
According  to  MacKerlie,  Andrew  McAdam  obtained  a  charter  to  these 
lands  in  the  Forest  of  Buchan  on  July  3 1,  1 569  at  Perth  from  James  vi 
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through  the  Regent  Moray.  His  father  John  Me  Adam  previously  had 
held  the  estate  as  a  tenant. 

In  a  later  generation  another  Gilbert  McAdam  was  a  zealous  Cove¬ 
nanter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  under  ^400  bond  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  The  bond  was  forfeited;  Gilbert  was  recaptured,  and  when  he 
refused  to  take  oath  to  support  prelacy  he  was  banished  to  the  American 
colonies  and  sold  into  slavery  as  an  indentured  servant.  He  purchased 
freedom  with  £ 20  furnished  by  his  father-in-law,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  was  surprised  one  Saturday  evening  at  a  cottage  prayer-meeting 
near  the  village  of  Kirkmichael.  When  he  tried  to  escape  through  a 
window  this  bravely  stubborn  man  was  shot  dead  by  the  King’s  minions. 

In  a  still  later  generation,  James  McAdam  sold  Waterhead  to  John 
McAdam  of  Craigengillan  and  went  to  America  to  engage  in  mercantile 
business.  After  his  death  in  1 770  his  son  John-Loudon  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  became  famous  as  the  engineer  who  introduced  the  system  of 
paving  roads  still  used  and  called  macadamizing.  The  name  of  his  pave¬ 
ment  has  become  a  common  noun,  so  generally  is  it  used.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  paid  him  £  1 0,000  to  reimburse  him  for  expenditures  in  develop¬ 
ing  his  process,  and  in  1834  offered  him  knighthood,  which  he  refused 
because  of  his  advanced  age.  There  are  still  McAdams  in  Galloway. 

To  return  to  the  lively  times  at  the  outset  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  that  on  nth  July  161 1  the  Privy  Council  heard  the  complaint 
of  Patrick  MacNaughton,  servitor  to  Rorie  MacCleud  of  Dunveggane. 
Patrick  alleged  that  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow  on  June  22  on  his  master’s 
business,  while  “foregathering”  (in  a  tavern?)  with  Hugh  Cowan,  a 
burgess  there,  Cowan  “took  him  by  the  hand,  held  and  grippit  the  same 
fast,”  and  with  the  other  hand  “pullit  out  a  durke”  and  gave  Mac¬ 
Naughton  four  deadly  stabs.  Deadly  but  not  fatal.  Not  appearing, 
Cowan  was  denounced  rebel  by  the  Council. 

A  famous  family  of  the  Scottish  border  was  the  Johnston  clan,  for¬ 
midable  and  full  of  dash.  James  MacNaucht  of  Eccles  in  Dumfriesshire 
had  a  collision  with  the  Johnstons  in  the  summer  of  1612  that  left  him 
with  a  sore  head.  RPC  informs  us  under  date  of  Edinburgh,  2 1st  August 
1612,  of  a  complaint  against  the  Johnstons  by  Sir  William  Oliphant  of 

Newton,  advocate,  and  William  Brown  in  Woodend, - Brown 

his  son,  James  MacNaucht  in  Eccles,  Colin  Maxwell  in  Glencairn,  and 
several  others.  William  Brown  having  obtained  a  decreet  or  judgment 
for  “certain  great  sums  of  money”  from  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session  against  Andro  Johnston,  called  Martin’s  Andro,  and  James 
Johnston  in  Kirktoun,  and  having  purchased  letters  of  poinding,  had 
gone  with  a  party  of  men  fisted  above  as  complainers,  and  “appre- 
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hended”  the  following  goods  and  gear  belonging  to  Andro  Johnston: 
“nyne  ky  and  nyne  calffis,  twa  young  ky  and  ane  bull,  thrie  peice  of 
horse  and  meiris.”  (Cows,  calves,  bull,  horse  and  mares.) 

Their  lawyer  related  to  the  Council  that  while  the  complainers  were 
driving  the  stock  to  the  town  of  Lochmaben  for  appraisal  at  the  market 
cross,  Cuddie  Johnston  in  Hals,  David  Johnston  in  Corrielaw,  son  to 
Cuddie,  John  Johnston  in  Cleucheid,  and  a  dozen  other  Johnstons,  with 
400  lieges,  fell  upon  the  party  near  the  kirk  in  Drysdail,  armed  with 
hagbuts  and  pistolets,  and  “violently  reft  the  goods  from  them.”  That 
was  just  the  beginning.  With  drawn  swords  and  lances  the  Johnstons 
and  their  liegemen  attacked  the  cattle-poinding  party  “for  their  lives, 
hurt  James  MacNaucht  on  the  head  with  a  lance,  hurt  James  Barbour 
in  the  face  and  gave  him  a  deadly  wound  in  the  head  with  a  spear,  hurt 
James  Asloane  with  a  sword  upon  the  head  and  ran  him  through  the 
thigh  with  a  lance,  masterfully  took  from  them  their  swords,  cloaks, 
bonnets,  purses,  horse  bridles  and  saddles,  tearing  their  coats  off  them 
and  leaving  them  half  naked.” 

The  Council’s  decree:  “The  Lords  find  the  absent  defenders  guilty 
of  assault  and  order  them  to  enter  ward  in  the  Edinburgh  tolbooth 
within  six  days  under  pain  of  rebellion.”  We  are  left  to  wonder  what 
the  Lords  did  about  it  if  and  when  the  Johnstons  decided  against  sur¬ 
rendering  themselves  voluntarily  for  imprisonment.  With  insufficient 
police  power  to  round  up  all  the  feudists  and  bring  them  in,  the  Council 
had  to  use  the  gesture  of  declaring  convicted  disturbers  to  be  rebels. 
A  rebel  had  no  civil  rights,  and  could  not  claim  the  protection  of  the 
state  if  attacked.  Johnstons  and  similar  clans  depended  upon  their  own 
strength  to  resist  enemies.  Nearly  six  years  afterward,  the  Johnstons 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  “relaxation”;  they  had  become  friends 
again  with  the  Browns  and  James  MacNaucht,  and  offered  to  give 
caution  they  would  make  no  more  trouble.  They  were  put  under  bond 
of  300  merks  each  and  sent  on  their  way  in  peace. 
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The  murder  of  John  MacNaucht  in  1 6 1 2  doomed  the  estate  of  Kilqu- 
hanity  to  scrambles  for  possession  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Honest 
heirs  did  their  best  to  hold  on,  but  their  resistance  to  the  predatory 
availed  hardly  more  than  to  make  a  rather  fascinating  story.  A  line  of 
able,  long-lived  men  was  needed  to  hold  the  estate  against  the  covetous, 
and  John  left  only  an  infant  son,  beside  his  wife  and  little  daughters.  His 
death  and  the  resistance  of  members  of  his  family  to  the  persecutions 
visited  upon  the  Covenanters  a  little  later,  broke  up  the  trend  of  preced¬ 
ing  centuries  and  sent  many  to  America. 

From  this  point  the  ancient  estate  almost  seems  the  central  figure  in 
the  tale  of  John’s  line,  rather  than  any  one  of  the  persons  who  strove  in 
succession  to  hold  it.  Heirs  and  claimants  appeared  in  turn  through  a 
period  of  economic  distress  and  religious  turmoil,  weakened  in  their 
grasp  and  were  forced  to  let  go.  Kilquhanity  fell  prey  to  a  group  of 
schemers  as  sly  as  any  little  foxes  that  ever  spoiled  the  vines  —  small 
creditors  with  big,  bad  ideas. 

When  John  was  struck  down  he  left  three  children:  Nicola,  who  was 
to  marry  her  cousin  Roger  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh  and  later  to  make 
a  brave  fight  for  the  estate;  Marion,  who  married  John  Neilson  of  Bam- 
cailzie  and  took  no  part  in  the  drama;  and  Roger,  infant  son,  who  came 
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of  age  and  became  Laird  of  Kilquhanity  November  3,  1634.  But  Roger 
died  unmarried  in  1641,  and  the  estate  passed  in  accord  with  the  entail 
to  John  MacNaucht,  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh.  For  convenience 
we  shall  refer  to  him  as  John  v. 

Now  this  John  had  no  son,  and  he  wished  to  do  away  with  the  entail 
created  by  John  iv  so  he  could  leave  Kilquhanity  to  his  daughter  Sara 
and  her  heirs.  Sara  had  first  married  a  man  named  Inglis  and  borne  a  son, 
James.  Her  second  husband  was  Samuel  Lockhart,  an  Edinburgh  mer¬ 
chant. 

To  accomplish  his  plan,  after  coming  into  possession  of  Kilquhanity 
on  January  20,  1642,  John  v  granted  a  procuratory  of  resignation  in 
favor  of  himself  and  his  own  heirs  whatsoever.  That  overturned  the 
bond  of  tailzie  made  by  John  iv  in  1601,  intended  by  him  to  keep  the 
estate  in  the  hands  of  men  bearing  the  surname  and  arms  of  MacNaucht. 
Then  John  v  obtained  a  new  infeftment  on  August  24,  1642,  which 
established  the  ownership  for  his  daughter’s  line.  We  may  doubt  whether 
“honest  and  discreit”  Roger  MacNaucht  would  have  countenanced 
what  his  son  did,  had  he  lived  to  see  it. 

The  busy  and  successful  life  of  John  MacNaucht  v  as  merchant  and 
bailie  in  Edinburgh  and  landowner  in  the  Stewartry  ended  in  1646.  His 
daughter  Sara  was  adjudged  heir  to  Over  and  Nether  Kilquhanity,  and 
the  lands  of  Dundeugh  in  Carsphairn,  Fynken  in  the  barony  of  Earlston, 
half  the  lands  of  Grange  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  and  Chapelton,  also  in  Urr. 
Thus  ownership  of,  or  a  substantial  interest  in,  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  MacNaucht  family  had  gravitated  to  the  Edinburgh  house,  and 
these  lands  now  were  in  control  of  a  woman  cousin  living  in  the  capital. 
One  of  Sara’s  first  cares  was  to  convey  Kilquhanity  to  her  son  James 
Inglis,  and  this  she  accomplished  in  1 647. 

Meanwhile,  another  woman  was  watching  developments  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  Kilquhanity  must  remain  as  John  iv  wished  in  the  hands  of 
men  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  with  the  surname  MacNaucht.  She 
was  Nicola,  who  had  married  Roger  MacNaucht  of  Dundeugh  and 
borne  two  sons,  John  and  Roger.  Her  son  John  must  have  the  ancient 
estate,  not  James  Inglis! 

On  May  23,  1643,  Nicola  had  been  adjudged  heir  to  her  deceased 
brother  Roger,  and  somewhat  later  she  gained  possession  of  the  Mill  of 
Crossmichael  upon  a  precept  of  dare  constat  granted  by  Viscount  Ken- 
mure,  the  superior.  Nicola  gave  possession  of  the  mill  to  her  son  John 
in  December  1 648,  and  there  he  remained  for  twenty  years. 

Why  Nicola  was  obliged  to  wait  for  more  than  a  decade  to  begin  her 
effort  to  regain  Kilquhanity  we  are  left  to  guess,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  since  actions  at  law  cost  money,  Nicola  may  have  had  to 
save  painstakingly  for  a  long  time  to  accumulate  enough  to  enable  her 
to  get  a  lawyer  at  work.  Finally,  on  February  3,  1657,  she  began  an 
action  to  prove  that  under  the  1601  entail  her  son  John  was  the  true 
heir  to  Kilquhanity;  that  her  cousin  John  in  Edinburgh  had  no  legal 
right  to  change  the  destination  of  entail;  that  Sara  had  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  improperly. 

The  outcome  was  that  Nicola  was  beaten,  and  the  Edinburgh  family 
sustained  in  all  the  measures  taken  to  claim  and  hold  possession  of  the 
property.  The  now  impoverished  country  family,  the  direct  heirs,  had 
been  out-maneuvered  by  the  city  cousins.  Nicola’s  brother  Roger  had 
died  unmarried  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  and  the  law  action  went  wrong 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Did  I  say  Nicola  was  beaten?  She  regarded  the  adverse  decision  as 
a  temporary  set-back  only.  Kilquhanity  still  must  come  back  to  her  son, 
and  somehow  it  did!  John  undoubtedly  had  to  buy  Kilquhanity  from 
James  Inglis  and  with  very  little  capital.  We  find  this  abstract  in  RGS: 

Edinburgh,  4th  December,  1668.  —  Charter  by  Charles  11  in  favor  of  John 
MacNaucht  of  Crossmichael,  his  heirs,  etc.,  of  the  lands  of  Overtoun  of 
Kilquhanadie,  with  tower,  fortalice,  mills,  fishing,  etc.,  which  belonged 
before  to  Sara  MacNaucht,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John 
MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanadie  [merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh]  which  were 
by  her  resigned  in  the  time  of  His  Majesty’s  father  [Charles  1]  for  new 
infeftment  thereo,  to  be  given  to  James  Inglis,  lawful  son  of  the  said  Sara 
MacNaucht,  reserving  her  own  liferent  thereof;  and  the  said  James  Inglis, 
by  date  20th  November  last,  disponed  the  said  estate  to  the  said  John  Mac¬ 
Naucht  of  Crossmichael,  his  heirs,  etc.,  heritably  and  irredeemably.  Given 
under  the  Great  Seal. 

Nicola’s  son  was  now  Laird  of  Kilquhanity,  and  the  lands  were  his  to 
have  and  to  hold  —  if  he  could.  It  is  evident  he  soon  needed  a  relatively 
large  sum  of  money,  perhaps  to  pay  to  James  Inglis,  for  on  28th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1671,  he  borrowed  2,000  merks  from  a  cousin,  John  MacNaucht, 
merchant  burgess  of  Dumfries.  To  secure  the  loan  he  gave  a  wadset  or 
mortgage  in  favor  of  John  and  his  wife,  Jean  Glencross,  and  their  son 
John.  The  Dumfries  family  was  descended  from  Nigel  MacNaucht, 
younger  brother  of  Fergus,  bom  about  1420.  After  this  transaction,  the 
laird  obtained  a  renewal  of  his  Crown  charter  to  Kilquhanity  on  1st 
July,  1672,  to  make  his  title  as  secure  as  possible.  Further  to  establish 
himself  as  in  the  true  and  direct  line  of  descent,  he  registered  anew  his 
right  to  use  of  the  MacNaucht  coat  of  arms. 

John’s  first  wife  was  Florence  Gordon  of  Holm;  their  sons,  Roger 
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and  John,  died  in  childhood,  and  Florence  did  not  long  survive  their 
infancy.  John  later  married  Elizabeth  Dunbar  of  Mochriemore,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  Patrick  and  John.  Elizabeth  liked  to  be  called  Lady 
Kilquhanity. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Stark  of  Castle  Douglas  called  my  attention 
years  ago  to  a  poem  addressed  to  Elizabeth  Dunbar  by  Robert  Bums, 
which  he  thought  would  interest  us  even  if  Bums  did  not  have  in  mind 
the  girl  who  was  to  marry  John  MacNaucht.  Mr.  Stark  quoted  a  passage 
from  a  magazine,  The  Gallovidian ,  Vol.  vi,  p.  97,  which  said  Elizabeth 
Dunbar  was  descended  from  Robert  Bruce.  You  will  like  the  poem: 

O  wilt  thou  gae  wi’  me  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

O  wilt  thou  gae  wi’  me  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse  or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 

Or  walk  by  my  side,  O  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

I  carena  thy  daddy,  his  lands  or  his  money, 

I  carena  thy  kin  sae  high  and  sae  lordly, 

But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me  for  better,  for  waur, 

And  come  in  thy  coatie,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar! 

There  is  little  to  learn  about  this  sixth  John  of  Kilquhanity  except  his 
multitude  of  troubles  and  sorrows:  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  and  both 
their  children,  the  long  wait  to  come  into  the  estate,  his  repeated  bor¬ 
rowings  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  property.  It  is  evident  he  had  too 
much  else  on  his  mind  to  allow  him  to  take  part  openly  in  the  struggles 
for  the  Covenants.  A  laird  holding  an  estate  of  the  King  with  a  slender 
equity  was  certain  to  be  snuffed  out  by  the  first  adverse  wind  from  the 
Royalist  quarter.  John’s  mother  Nicola  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
Covenanters,  and  John  probably  was  a  good  Presbyterian,  too,  but  he 
kept  out  of  the  black  books. 

Two  brief  entries  in  RPC,  3rd  series,  indicate  he  was  interested  in 
helping  widows  and  orphans  protect  their  rights  in  estates.  In  Vol.  11, 
p.  572,  we  find  that  while  still  at  Crossmichael  Mill,  John  obtained  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  order,  various  writs  and  documents 
relating  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Roger  Gordon  of  Largmoir,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sons;  also  similar  papers  pertaining  to  the  estate  of 
Robert  Gordon  of  Grange,  for  the  use  of  his  widow,  Anna  Davidson, 
and  her  children  Anna  and  Margaret.  John  represented  that  these  vari¬ 
ous  papers  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  without  warrant  by  Sir 
William  Bellenden  while  in  Galloway,  presumably  on  a  persecuting 
errand.  John  gave  bond  to  have  the  papers  forthcoming  if  and  when 
needed  for  official  purposes. 

Again  we  find  that  on  December  10,  1670,  a  bond  of  caution  was 
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given  by  John  MacNaucht  of  Kilquhanity  on  receiving  papers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  estate  of  Agnes  and  Marie  Kirk  of  Glaisters,  to  guard  for 
them.  However  willing  he  may  have  been  to  help  others  —  and  appar¬ 
ently  he  did  whatever  he  could  to  aid  his  distressed  neighbors  —  he  could 
not  avoid  constant  money  troubles  and  borrowed  again  and  again.  The 
story  of  his  mounting  debts  will  be  related  further  along  in  this  chapter, 
when  we  come  to  the  sequel  to  his  struggle  to  hold  Kilquhanity  at  a  time 
when  the  King’s  soldiers  were  raiding  the  homes  of  Presbyterians  and 
imposing  heavy  fines. 

Then  another  murder  weakened  still  further  the  desperate  hope  of 
the  family  to  hold  Kilquhanity.  John  vi  was  stabbed  to  death  in  1680, 
or  “sticked,”  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country  folk.  If  we  knew  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  slayer  we  would  perhaps  have  a  great  deal  more  light  on  the 
circumstances  of  that  troubled  period.  We  cannot  get  help  this  time 
from  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  because  that  compilation  closes  with 
the  year  1624.  Years  afterward,  Andrew  Houston  said  in  a  deposition 
that  his  mother’s  uncle,  Andrew  Hainen  [  Haining,  Henning  ] ,  had  killed 
John  MacNaucht.  Another  deponent  said  he  had  been  told  long  before 
by  John  McNaught  of  Craigneuk  that  he  had  come  back  from  Northern 
Ireland  to  prosecute  the  murderer,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  him 
hanged  at  Kirkcudbright.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  this  murder 
have  been  lost. 

John  MacNaucht,  the  Dumfries  merchant,  died  a  short  while  after 
the  killing  of  John  vi,  and  that  left  two  widows,  Elizabeth  Dunbar  and 
Jean  Glencross,  to  worry  over  debt-burdened  Kilquhanity.  How  could 
Jean  Glencross  collect  the  loan  of  2,000  merks?  We  find  that  on  August 
3,  1 68 1 ,  a  charter  to  Kilquhanity  was  granted  to  Jean  Glencross  and  her 
eldest  son  John,  ratifying  the  contract  of  wadset  made  in  1671  when 
John  vi  borrowed  the  money.  That  was  a  way  of  reinforcing  the  claim 
against  the  estate. 

Both  widows  took  new  husbands  in  the  course  of  time.  Elizabeth 
Dunbar  married  Thomas  Neilson,  a  farmer  who  occupied  the  Mains  of 
Kilquhanity  as  a  tenant,  and  Jean  Glencross  married  James  Hilton,  a 
messenger. 

In  order  to  keep  all  our  principal  characters  in  view  on  the  stage  I 
return  briefly  to  Nicola  and  her  husband  Roger  MacNaucht  of  Dun- 
deugh.  Their  elder  son  became  John  vi  of  Kilquhanity.  Their  second 
son  Roger  married  in  April  1 648  Agnes  McDowall,  heiress  of  Craigneuk. 
Roger  and  Agnes  had  two  sons:  John,  who  succeeded  to  Craigneuk  and 
of  whom  you  will  hear  later,  and  Roger,  who  presently  removed  to 
Ulster,  married,  and  had  a  son  named  Alexander.  Thus  we  begin  learn- 
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in g  of  the  settlement  in  Northern  Ireland  of  men  whose  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  were  to  emigrate  to  the  American  colonies. 

John  McNaught  of  Craigneuk  first  married  Marion  Gordon  of 
Crogo;  after  her  death  he  married  again  and  had  three  children:  John, 
who  died  young  soon  after  1736,  and  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Keep  in  mind  these  sisters,  the  great-granddaughters  of  Nicola 
MacNaucht,  and  the  grand-nieces  of  John  vi.  Their  father,  who  before 
marriage  had  been  an  itinerant  merchant  or  chapman  and  had  traveled 
often  to  Ulster,  died  in  1736.  Reference  to  the  table  showing  the  persons 
in  the  story  will  help  to  keep  the  inter-relationships  of  all  these  people 
clear. 

Variances  in  the  family  surname  had  long  been  appearing;  Mac¬ 
Naucht  had  been  simplified  to  McNaught,  McKnight,  McNaight,  and 
McNeight.  With  the  death  of  the  last  Laird  of  Kilquhanity  at  the  hand 
of  a  murderer,  we  shall  abandon  the  original  form  of  the  surname  and 
refer  hereafter  to  men  and  women  by  the  names  they  actually  used. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Kilquhanity  and  the  two  widows,  and  observe 
the  little  foxes  who  set  about  spoiling  the  vines. 

John  Fraser,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Dumfries,  had  bought 
up  three  debts  secured  by  bonds  that  John  vi  had  given  to  meet  imme¬ 
diate  necessities  when  all  Galloway  was  oppressed  by  exactions  of 

persecutors.  These  were  as  follows: 

October  26,  1668,  loan  of  800  merks  from  John  Neilson  of  Kirkland 
in  Kirkpatrick-Durham  parish.  April  15,  1676,  loan  of  600  merks  from 
John  McBumie  of  Overlangland,  same  parish,  and  another  loan  of  fifty 
merks  from  the  same  man  on  the  same  date. 

Fraser  himself  had  lent  John  vi  400  merks  on  May  1 7, 1 678.  He  added 
the  other  claims  to  his  own  and  brought  action  on  December  19,  1684 
against  John’s  minor  heirs  for  an  accumulated  sum  of  principal  and 
interest  amounting  to  £1,929:17:0  Scots,  equal  to  £160:16:5  sterling. 
His  evident  purpose  was  to  wrest  both  Kilquhanity  and  the  Mill  of 
Crossmichael  from  the  McNaught  widows  and  children. 

On  March  18,  1685,  John  Fraser  obtained  a  charter  of  adjudication 
under  the  Great  Seal,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to  register  title  to 
Kilquhanity  and  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael.  It  is  an  odd  thing  that  more 
than  one  person  could  hold  some  claim  to  title  to  the  same  property  at 
the  same  time.  Jean  Glencross  and  her  son  John  had  obtained  a  protec¬ 
tive  title  to  Kilquhanity  in  1681,  and  the  right  to  the  titles  held  by  John 
vi  reposed  in  his  older  son  and  heir,  Patrick.  Scottish  law  permitted  any¬ 
body  with  a  provable  debt  to  fasten  a  title  claim  on  property,  and  left 
it  to  rival  claimants  to  fight  for  their  respective  rights. 
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However,  the  widows  were  able  to  resist  Fraser  and  prevent  him  from 
taking  possession.  He  sought  on  August  28,  1685,  to  get  authority  to 
collect  rents  from  the  tenants  on  the  MacNaucht  properties.  Thereupon 
Elizabeth  Dunbar,  widow  of  John  vi,  produced  a  contract  of  marriage 
given  her  in  1 67  5  showing  her  entitled  to  a  liferent  annuity  of  400  merks. 
Jean  Glencross  called  attention  to  her  unpaid  mortgage  claim  of  2,000 
merks,  which  had  rights  prior  to  those  of  Elizabeth.  Both  these  claims 
took  precedence  over  that  of  Fraser;  there  wasn’t  enough  income  to  pay 
all  three,  so  Fraser  had  to  bite  his  nails  and  bide  his  time. 

Another  of  the  little  foxes  was  John  Irvine  of  Logan,  who  also  had 
bought  up  debts  contracted  by  John  vi.  He  began  action  on  February 
15,  1691  and  obtained  a  decree  for  payment  of  the  accumulated  sum  of 
,£3,500  Scots.  A  factor  in  making  the  claims  of  Fraser  and  Irvine  snow¬ 
ball  so  rapidly  was  the  little  trick  of  compounding  interest  on  unpaid 
interest  every  three  years.  And  so  things  ran  along  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
with  the  women  holding  on  as  tightly  as  they  could  and  living  on  rentals 
paid  in  money  and  kind  by  the  tenants. 

The  two  surviving  sons  of  John  vi  meanwhile  were  not  very  happy. 
They  feared  the  eventual  loss  of  both  Kilquhanity  and  Crossmichael 
Mill,  and  about  1700  they  decided  to  leave  the  country  and  start  life 
elsewhere.  Patrick,  the  elder,  went  to  the  young  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  prospered  as  Patrick  McKnight,  merchant  and  landowner.  He 
married  there  a  sister  of  Cornelius  Clopper,  and  they  had  one  son,  John. 

Patrick’s  younger  brother  John  went  to  Ulster  or  England  and  never 
returned.  Long  afterward  it  was  told  in  the  home  neighborhood  that 
he  had  been  beset  by  highwaymen  in  England,  stripped  and  killed,  and 
that  his  body  had  been  thrown  over  a  hedge. 

Although  John  Fraser  never  had  secured  a  clear  title  to  Crossmichael 
Mill,  he  sold  it  on  May  8,  1 7 1 2  to  Samuel  Brown  of  Mollance  for  2,000 
merks.  Both  men  knew  where  they  stood;  Fraser  warranted  the  property 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  received,  and  agreed  to  pay  half  the  costs 
of  defending  Brown’s  right  to  possession  in  case  of  a  lawsuit.  In  1714 
Brown  took  out  a  charter  of  adjudication  and  was  infeft  in  the  mill. 
Brown  sold  in  1736  to  Copland  of  Collieston,  and  when  litigation  came 
later,  the  mill  was  owned  by  William  Copland  of  Collieston,  a  lawyer. 

John  Fraser  grew  old.  He  assigned  his  claim  to  his  son  Hugh,  a  com¬ 
missary  clerk  at  Dumfries,  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  close  in  on  Kil¬ 
quhanity  when  Elizabeth  Dunbar  died,  presumably  at  the  beginning  of 
17 19.  It  appeared  also  that  the  mortgage  claim  of  Jean  Glencross  against 
Kilquhanity  was  no  longer  being  pressed;  perhaps  she  had  died  several 
years  before. 
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On  February  27,  1719,  Hugh  Fraser  obtained  a  decree  ordering  the 
tenants  of  Kilquhanity  to  “flit  and  remove  themselves,  wives  and  bairns”; 
this  was  made  effective  on  March  6.  Even  yet  the  McNaught  interest 
had  not  been  extinguished. 

Undoubtedly  having  received  word  of  his  mother’s  death,  Patrick 
McKnight  came  back  to  the  Stewartry  from  New  York  on  a  visit  in 
1720.  Already  a  breezy,  confident  American,  he  resolved  to  keep  Kil¬ 
quhanity.  He  gathered  all  the  family  charters  and  other  valuable  papers, 
locked  them  in  a  charter  chest,  and  sealed  the  keyhole  with  wax.  Then 
he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Thomas  Murdoch  of  Cumloden, 
a  cousin  in  the  family  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  to  buy  up  the 
claims  of  both  Fraser  and  Irvine;  also  a  mortgage  for  2,000  merks  held 
against  the  estate  by  David  Gordon  of  Craig  and  Isabel  Gordon,  his 
mother.  Murdoch  achieved  this  in  1722,  and  took  possession  of  Kil¬ 
quhanity  as  lessee  to  administer  it  for  his  cousin  Patrick  McKnight.  He 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  stone  dykes  or  fences,  and  to  reimburse  him¬ 
self  for  his  outlays  in  payment  of  debts  out  of  the  rental  earnings  of  the 
property.  Patrick  agreed  to  make  up  in  cash  on  his  next  return  to  Scot¬ 
land  any  amount  still  due  Murdoch.  Thus  Patrick  thought  he  could 
continue  as  a  merchant  in  New  York  and  hold  Kilquhanity  at  the  same 
time. 

Years  passed  and  Patrick  McKnight  did  not  return.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  headway,  Thomas  Murdoch  incurred  new  debts  amounting  to  more 
than  the  value  of  his  Cumloden  lands.  We  can  see  that  the  long  absence 
of  the  heir  made  him  feel  that  Kilquhanity  should  be  his,  so  it  could  be 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  debts.  Perhaps  Patrick  had  died. 

Hopelessly  in  debt  and  urged  by  his  creditors,  Murdoch  moved  in 
1  7  35  _  the  year  his  lease  from  Patrick  expired  —  to  have  himself  declared 
owner  of  Kilquhanity.  Either  inspired  by  others  or  impelled  by  a  bright 
idea  of  his  own,  he  looked  up  William  McNaught,  a  small  farmer  on 
Eight-Shilling-Land,  son  of  Roger  McNaught  of  Duchrae,  and  worked 
out  a  plan. 

William  appeared  at  Kirkcudbright  on  June  12,  1735  to  assure  the 
magistrates  he  was  the  nearest  living  kin  of  the  last  John  MacNaucht 
of  Kilquhanity,  and  to  ask  that  he  be  declared  heir.  A  jury  of  inquest 
headed  by  David  Telfour,  merchant  and  former  Provost  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  solemnly  listened  to  his  statements  and  then  served  him  heir  in 
general  to  John  vi.  This  done,  William  sold  out  his  rights  as  heir  to 
Thomas  Murdoch  on  April  11,1738.  The  latter  had  obtained  a  charter 
of  confirmation  to  Kilquhanity  from  the  Crown  on  February  1 3,  1738? 
and  on  January  26,1 740  the  charter  was  recorded. 
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Then  Murdoch’s  creditors  began  a  process  of  ranking  and  sale  —  an 
action  involving  a  listing  of  claims  for  debt  and  a  judicial  sale  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  buying  into  a  first- 
class  lawsuit  that  might  be  started  by  the  McNaught  family,  and  the  sale 
had  to  be  postponed  eleven  times.  Finally  James  Garthshore,  a  lawyer 
who  had  been  acting  as  agent  for  both  Murdoch  and  his  creditors, 
bought  Kilquhanity  on  July  31,  1744  for  £ 886  sterling:  a  price  that  had 
been  made  sufficiently  low  to  tempt  him. 

To  avoid  risk,  Garthshore  exacted  a  warrandice  to  insure  him  against 
loss  of  his  money,  from  the  creditors  who  benefited  by  the  sale:  the 
Earl  of  Galloway,  Colonel  William  Maxwell  of  Cardoness,  and  Samuel 
Brown  of  Barharrow.  Five  years  later  Garthshore  sold  the  McNaught 
homestead  to  Thomas  Edgar  of  Netherwood,  Dumfries,  for  ^1,200 
sterling,  and  in  turn  warranted  him  against  loss  because  of  clouded  title. 
Edgar  kept  Kilquhanity  until  1768,  when  he  gave  it  to  his  niece,  Janet 
Martin.  After  she  had  registered  the  title  on  August  20,  1769,  she  had 
a  Crown  charter  confirmed  the  following  day  to  her  husband,  John 
Martin. 

At  this  low  point  in  the  fortunes  of  Kilquhanity  it  is  of  interest  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  paragraph  written  about  1725  in  a  description  of  Galloway  and 
Kirkpatrick-Durham  parish  gathered  from  various  correspondents  by 
Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald: 

“The  most  antient  and  honourable  family  in  the  paroch  were  the 
McNaughts  of  Kilwhanned.  But  that  family  seems  now  extinct,  the 
heir  of  it,  a  worthy  gentleman,  by  the  debts  on  the  fortune,  and  a  liferen- 
trix  that  eat  out  the  remainder  (being  married  a  second  time),  being 
obliged  to  go  to  America.” 

As  events  proved,  the  family  was  not  extinct,  and  two  of  its  daugh¬ 
ters  had  the  spirit  to  make  a  determined  fight  for  the  ancient  lands. 
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Just  short  of  200  years  ago,  two  young  women  began  a  legal  battle  to 
regain  an  estate  their  family  had  owned  for  nearly  500  years.  They 
were  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  McNaught.  The  former,  about  twenty-nine 
years  old,  had  talked  her  husband,  James  Calland,  a  Glasgow  merchant, 
into  financing  the  action.  Elizabeth,  say  two  years  younger,  was  married 
to  a  minister  in  Mochrum  parish  named  Walker.  They  were  grand¬ 
nieces  of  the  second  of  the  Lairds  of  Kilquhanity  to  be  murdered,  and 
great-granddaughters  of  the  resolute  Nicola.  When  the  battle  of  forty- 
four  years  ended  they  were  old  ladies. 

Does  this  seem  interesting?  It  has  interested  me.  Thirty  years  ago  my 
London  cousin  William  A.  Macknight  gave  me  some  notes  and  papers 
that  included  a  memo  written  a  quarter  century  before  that  by  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  law  firm  calling  the  action  to  the  attention  of  Margaret  Mac¬ 
knight,  then  doing  research.  Miss  Macknight  did  not  pursue  inquiry, 
nor  did  I  until  1945.  Then  I  wrote  the  Edinburgh  law  firm  for  copies  of 
the  records  and  was  referred  to  Miss  Miller  of  the  Register  House,  who 
by  enormous  diligence  unearthed  the  old  records  and  typed  them. 

The  result  is  a  manuscript  book  of  80,000  words:  a  treasure-trove  of 
information  that  makes  to  come  alive  again  in  intimate  detail  the  men 
and  women  of  the  family  and  their  neighbors,  who  lived  in  the  century 
between  1650  and  1 7  50.  It  is  my  present  task  to  compress  the  entire  story 
into  one  chapter  while  trying  to  impart  some  of  the  fascination  the  tale 
has  held  for  me. 

During  their  childhood  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  -  daughters  of  John 
McNaught  of  Craigneuk  who  died  in  1736  —  must  have  heard  much  of 
the  scheming  foxes  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Thomas  Murdoch  had 
piled  up  debts  and  difficulties  for  the  estate  to  which  they  were  the 
nearest  living  heirs.  These  lasses  married  in  the  1750s,  and  their  suit 
was  begun  in  1758. 

The  sisters  gave  a  trust-bond  in  the  amount  of  £6, 000  to  Matthew 
Cuthill,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  to  serve  as  their  trustee  in  pressing  action 
to  recover  three  old  major  family  properties:  Dundeugh,  the  Mill  of 
Crossmichael,  and  Kilquhanity.  The  action  began  as  an  adjudication  to 
have  the  sisters  declared  heirs,  and  came  up  for  hearing  before  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Edinburgh  on  January  17,  1759.  Since  no  one  appeared  to 
offer  objection,  a  decree  in  their  favor  was  pronounced.  Four  days  later 
a  lawyer  appeared  in  court  to  assert  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  were  not  the 
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nearest  heirs,  and  to  ask  a  hearing  for  his  clients:  Alexander  Copland  of 
Collieston,  holder  of  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael,  Thomas  Edgar  of  Kil- 
quhanity,  and  William  Hamilton,  Edinburgh  brewer  who  then  was 
proprietor  of  Dundeugh. 

On  March  7,  1759  —  note  the  date  —  lawyers  for  both  sides  appeared 
in  court  to  debate  whether  the  case  should  be  opened  to  give  current 
holders  of  old  McNaught  properties  opportunity  to  prove  the  sisters 
were  not  rightful  claimants  as  nearest  heirs.  Cuthill’s  counsel  agreed  to 
have  the  January  1 7th  decree  recalled,  and  to  allow  the  case  to  be  started 
afresh.  Lord  Edgefield  then  declared  all  parties  at  interest  would  be 
heard. 

Scottish  law  mercifully  allowed  a  period  of  forty  years  to  heirs  to 
recover  an  estate  after  it  had  been  possessed  for  debt  by  outsiders.  In 
the  case  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  it  was  of  course  important  for  the  Court 
of  Session  to  determine  when  this  period  began.  Was  it  in  1685,  when 
John  Fraser  established  a  claim  against  the  title  to  Kilquhanity  and  tried 
to  take  possession,  or  was  it  on  March  6,  1719,  when  Hugh  Fraser  made 
good  his  order  to  tenants  to  “flit  and  remove”?  If  March  6,  1719,  was 
the  real  date,  we  may  observe  Matthew  Cuthill  was  working  on  a  thin 
margin  of  time,  for  March  7,  1759,  would  appear  to  be  just  forty  years 
and  one  day  afterward.  The  reader  will  find  the  chief  element  of  sus¬ 
pense  in  this  particular  issue,  and  the  suspense  remains  until  the  end  of 
the  story. 

In  defending  the  judicial  sale  of  Kilquhanity  to  James  Garthshore  in 
1 744,  the  lawyer  for  John  Martin,  a  later  owner,  made  the  startling  state¬ 
ment  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  Scotland  had  been  acquired 
for  contemporary  owning  families  through  similar  sales  in  bankruptcy. 
This  implies  a  great  deal  about  the  economic  history  of  Scotland  and 
helps  to  explain  emigration  to  the  New  World.  The  enormous  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  period  of  persecution  of  Covenanters  —  to  be  dealt  with  in 
ensuing  chapters  —  had  a  great  part  in  transferring  land  ownership  from 
the  unfortunate  to  the  canny. 

The  next  hearing  came  on  July  24,  1760,  when  the  lawyer  for  Mur¬ 
doch’s  creditors,  acting  for  Thomas  Edgar,  argued  that  no  proof  had 
been  established  to  show  relationship  between  Agnes  and  Elizabeth, 
and  John  vi  of  Kilquhanity  and  his  son  Patrick.  Lord  Lockhart  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  appoint  a  commissioner  to  take  testimony  on  the 
subject  during  ensuing  months  at  Whitehaven  and  New  Galloway. 
Three  times  subsequently  creditors’  counsel  tried  to  persuade  the  Judge 
to  recall  his  order,  but  each  petition  was  refused,  and  in  1761  the  work 
of  taking  depositions  began.  The  creditors’  lawyer  was  present  on  each 
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occasion  to  cross-examine  those  who  sustained  the  story  of  family 
relationship. 

What  Cu thill  wished  to  bring  out  before  the  commissioner  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  Patrick  McKnight  and  his  son  John  were  no  longer  living, 
and  that  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  were  the  nearest  living  relations  of  John 
vi.  The  witnesses,  mostly  very  old  persons,  were  able  to  recall  neigh¬ 
borhood  talk  of  the  relationship  between  the  sisters  and  the  man  “who 
was  sticked.”  That  Patrick  and  John  now  were  dead  was  shown  in 
depositions. 

Testimony  before  the  commissioner  began  at  New  Galloway  on 
May  22,  1761.  James  Milligan  of  Bridge  End  of  Urr,  aged  seventy-nine, 
brought  an  immediate  objection  from  the  lawyer  representing  the  Earl 
of  Galloway,  who  still  had  an  interest  as  a  guarantor  of  the  title  to  Kil- 
quhanity.  The  lawyer  pointed  out  that  Milligan  was  poor,  and  supported 
by  the  charity  of  his  parish.  “A  man  may  be  poor,  and  yet  very  honest,” 
Cuthill’s  lawyer  interposed.  The  commissioner  ruled  in  effect:  “Let 
him  testify;  the  arbiter  shall  decide  whether  to  consider  his  testimony.” 
Extracts  from  the  record: 

Depones  that  he  knew  and  was  acquainted  with  Patrick  and  John  Mc- 
Naught  of  Kilquhanity,  and  has  lain  in  the  same  bed  with  the  two  brothers 
many  nights  when  a  boy  of  twelve.  .  .  .  That  when  Patrick  was  in  this 
country  [on  visit  from  New  York  in  1720]  the  deponent  heard  him  say,  he 
thought  in  his  heart  John  [his  brother]  was  dead.  .  .  .  Depones  that  fifty 
years  ago  he  served  John  McNaught  of  Craigneuk,  and  was  in  his  family 
for  seven  years.  And  being  interrogated,  Who  was  John  of  Craigneuk’s 
father?  Depones,  he  did  not  know  his  name  [which  was  Roger],  but  has 
heard  John  of  Craigneuk,  before  mentioned,  say  that  old  Kilquhanity,  who 
was  sticked,  was  his  uncle,  and  that  after  Kilquhanity  was  killed,  Craigneuk 
said  to  the  deponent,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  from  [Northern]  Ireland  to 
pursue  the  murderer,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  had  him  hanged  at 
Kirkcudbright:  That  when  Craigneuk  died,  he  left  three  children,  John, 
Agnes,  and  Elizabeth,  all  going  children  at  the  death  of  their  father,  but 
the  son  died  soon  after. . . . 

William  Rannie,  octogenarian  of  Marcartney,  recalled  Patrick’s  visit; 
Patrick  had  told  him  “he  was  married  and  had  a  son  abroad,  and  that 
his  son  could  have  ridden  as  far  as  from  the  place  where  he  was  settled 
abroad  [New  York]  to  the  kirk  of  Kirkpatrick,  if  it  had  been  all  land. . . . 
Depones,  That  he  heard  by  report  in  the  country  that  Craigneuk’s 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kilquhanity  who  was  sticked.”  Patrick 
McKnight’s  pride  in  his  son  John’s  horsemanship  was  remembered  by 
several  deponents.  The  story  of  father  and  son  in  New  York  awaits  a 
later  chapter. 
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Agnes  Vemor,  widow  of  Robert  Donaldson,  late  minister  at  Bal- 
maclellan,  related  that  when  Patrick  was  home  from  New  York  “he 
made  several  visits  to  the  deponent’s  husband,  with  whom  sometimes 
he  used  to  play  at  chess.” 

John  Mein,  bellman  at  the  kirk  of  Kirkpatrick,  aged  fifty -three,  re¬ 
called  that  he  was  attending  the  parish  school  when  Patrick  came  back; 
that  Patrick  visited  the  school  “and  got  the  play  to  the  scholars  from  the 
master,  and  this  the  deponent  remembers  from  his  copy  [book] So 
Patrick  must  have  given  a  little  talk  to  the  children  of  the  school  he  had 
attended  as  a  boy;  perhaps  he  told  them  of  his  travels  and  of  fife  in  New 
York,  and  his  son. 

“Compeared  Andrew  McNaught,  in  New  Galloway,  aged  sixty,” 
who  remembered  that  about  forty  years  before,  when  he  was  a  chap¬ 
man,  he  had  been  at  a  Rood  fair  at  Dumfries.  There  he  had  met  John 
McNaught  of  Craigneuk,  who  proposed  that  they  go  and  see  his  chief, 
Patrick  McNaught  of  Kilquhanity,  then  in  the  country  on  a  visit.  They 
found  Patrick  at  Lieutenant  John  McNaught’s  house  in  Dumfries, 
“where  Kilquhanity  proposed  the  deponent  should  accompany  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  lived,  and  he  would  provide  for  him,  but  the  de¬ 
ponent  declined  to  go.”  Patrick  told  him  he  had  a  son  about  twelve  years 
old,  whom  he  had  brought  over  to  Bristol,  England,  for  his  education. 

That  ended  the  taking  of  depositions  in  New  Galloway.  The  com¬ 
missioner  went  on  to  Kirkpatrick-Durham  kirk  on  October  26,  and 
to  Dumfries  on  October  29.  Mary  Twynam,  spouse  of  Robert  Bell 
of  Bridge  of  Urr,  related  it  had  been  common  talk  that  Patrick’s  younger 
brother  John  had  been  killed  on  a  highroad  in  England,  and  his  body 
thrown  over  a  hedge.  Her  mother  had  helped  at  wood-cutting  when  a 
forest  at  Kilquhanity  had  been  sold  off  in  the  year  of  Patrick’s  visit.  She 
had  known  John  McNaught  of  Craigneuk,  and  had  gone  to  his  house 
fifteen  minutes  before  his  death.  The  family  had  arranged  with  her  to 
stay  and  bake  bread  and  brew  ale  for  John’s  funeral. 

John  Maxwell  of  Terraughtie  had  an  interesting  story  for  the  com¬ 
missioner  at  Dumfries.  He  had  been  a  schoolboy  in  Kirkpatrick-Durham 
when  Craigneuk’s  younger  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  bom.  At  the  cus¬ 
tomary  celebration,  “the  schoolmaster,  whose  name  was  William  Mc¬ 
Naught,  was  called  in  to  get  what  is  commonly  called  ‘wanton  meat,’ 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  school,  the  deponent  observing  him  a  little 
affected  with  liquor,  fell  a-laughing,  for  which  reason  the  said  school¬ 
master  threshed  him,  or  whipped  him  with  a  pair  of  tawes.”  These  were 
leather  straps  twenty-four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with 
thongs  at  the  end.  Maxwell  said  he  was  able  to  remember  the  time  he 
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entered  the  Kirkpatrick  school;  when  he  and  the  master  were  leaving 
one  day,  they  met  people  coming  from  Dumfries  who  told  them  George 
ii  had  just  been  proclaimed  King. 

Revealing  testimony  regarding  Thomas  Murdoch  was  given  at  Dum¬ 
fries  by  Walter  Hunter  of  Corsock,  who  said  he  had  been  bom  within 
a  stone’s  throw  or  two  from  Kilquhanity  sixty-seven  years  before,  and 
that  he  had  lived  at  nearby  Marcartney  most  of  his  years.  He  recalled 
that  Patrick  McNaught  and  Thomas  Murdoch  had  met  at  his  house  in 
1720,  and  in  his  presence  had  agreed  that  Patrick  would  give  Murdoch 
a  lease  on  Kilquhanity  running  fifteen  years.  He  confirmed  the  details 
of  all  the  arrangements  for  debt-payment,  dyke-building,  and  later  cash 
settlement  by  Patrick  of  any  amounts  due  Murdoch.  Now  for  a  most 
interesting  episode: 

And  being  further  interrogated ,  depones ,  That  a  good  while  after  Mr. 
Murdoch  entered  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  Kilquhanity ,  he  came  to 
the  deponent  and  told  him ,  that  he  wanted  the  papers  of  Kilquhanity ,  and 
Mr.  Murdoch  shewed  him  the  chest  which  he  wanted  open ,  and  the  same 
was  sealed  with  red  wax  over  the  key -hole:  That  the  deponent  told  Mur¬ 
doch ,  if  he  woidd  take  off  the  wax ,  the  key  which  Murdoch  had  in  his  hand 
would  open  it:  That ,  accordingly ,  Murdoch  opened  the  chest,  and  took  out 
seven  bundles  of  papers,  and  carried  the  papers  away .  Depones,  that  he  heard, 
at  that  time,  that  the  key  of  the  charter-chest  had  been  left  by  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Naught  in  the  hands  of  Craigneuk  his  relation,  and  that  Murdoch  procured 
the  key  from  his,  Craigneuk’ s  widow,  and  that  it  was  said  that  Murdoch 
gave  her  forty  pecks  of  corn  and  a  mart  cow  on  that  account:  That  the  de¬ 
ponent  was  present  when  she  received  forty  pecks  of  corn  from  Murdoch. 
Depones,  That  nobody  was  living  in  the  house  of  Kilquhanity  when  the 
papers  were  carried  away,  but  the  herds  of  the  ground  or  workers. 

In  those  days  a  family  charter-chest  was  used  to  keep  all  the  charters 
and  other  evidences  of  ownership  for  a  long  while  back.  Rifling  the  Kil¬ 
quhanity  chest  meant  the  dispersal  and  loss  of  all  the  valued  documents 
of  the  McNaught  family. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway  and  other  creditors  of  Thomas  Murdoch,  who 
were  under  bond  of  warrandice  to  James  Garthshore  and  who  evidently 
felt  responsibility  to  defend  Thomas  Edgar’s  title  to  Kilquhanity,  took 
their  turn  at  the  next  round  of  depositions  to  seek  to  show  the  true  heir 
to  the  estate  was  Alexander  McNaught  of  Strongassell,  nephew  of 
William  McNaught  of  Eight-Shilling-Land.  They  were  under  neces¬ 
sity  of  disproving  the  claim  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth,  and  so  they  turned 
to  a  collateral  line.  This  chart  will  illustrate  their  contention: 
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ROGER  McNAUGHT 

Tenant  at  Duchrae  until 
death,  after  serving  as  collector 
to  Earl  of  Hopetoun  at  Leadhills 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

who  lived  at  Kil-  servant  to  Robt. 

lochie  and  at  Gordon;  later  at 
Eight-Shilling-  Dundeugh 

Land;  sold  claim 
as  heir  to 
Murdoch  1738 


GIDEON  ALEXANDER 


ROGER 
schoolmaster  at 
Balmaclellan,  who 
died  early 


ALEXANDER 
of  Strongassell, 
offered  as  heir  to 
Kilquhanity 


The  lawyer  representing  the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  associates  was 
William  Copland,  son  of  the  holder  of  Crossmichael  Mill.  Cuthill  and 
the  McNaught  sisters  were  represented  by  Robert  Irving.  Testimony 
was  taken  at  New  Galloway  on  October  22,1 762.  First  called  was  John 
Tait,  a  local  patriarch  of  eighty-eight,  who  said  he  was  acquainted  with 
Alexander  McNaught  of  Strongassell,  as  well  as  his  father,  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Naught,  sometime  servant  to  Robert  Gordon,  minister  at  Crossmichael, 
living  afterward  at  Dundeugh.  Joseph,  Tait  said,  was  a  son  of  Roger 
McNaught  of  Duchrae;  Roger  had  another  and  older  son,  William, 
now  dead.  “Depones,  That  the  said  Roger  was  always  held  and  repute 
to  be  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Kilquhanity.” 

An  exchange  of  toasts  in  tankards  of  ale  seemed  to  the  creditors’ 
lawyer  a  good  point  in  proof  to  draw  from  Tait.  To  quote: 


And  upon  an  interrogatory  from  Mr.  Copland,  depones,  That  he  has 
heard  several  say,  and  particularly  old  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  [of  Earlston], 
that  the  said  Roger  [of  Duchrae]  was  Kilquhanity ’s  heir;  and  the  deponent’s 
cause  of  knowledge  as  to  this  particular  is,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  has  seen  the  said  Sir  Alexander  and  Roger  McNaught  in  an  ale-house  near 
the  gate  of  Earlston,  and  has  heard  the  said  Sir  Alexander  drink  to  McNaught, 
in  merriment,  by  the  title  of  Kilquhanity,  as  he  did  to  Sir  Alexander  by  the 
name  of  Earlston. . . . 


Intentionally  or  not,  the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  his  party  obviously 
were  confusing  Roger  McNaught  of  Duchrae  with  the  Roger  Mc¬ 
Naught  who  had  removed  to  Ulster;  son  of  Nicola  and  brother  of  John 
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vi,  who  had  married  Agnes  McDowall,  heiress  of  Craigneuk.  Alexander 
of  Strongassell  was  as  improbable  an  heir  as  his  uncle  William  had  been. 

Other  deponents  added  their  testimony  that  Roger  of  Duchrae  had 
been  regarded  as  a  brother  of  John  vi.  Andrew  Houston  of  Knockshiar 
said  his  mother’s  uncle,  Andrew  Hainen,  had  killed  the  Laird  of  Kil- 
quhanity  with  a  knife. 

Alexander  Grant  of  Calsham,  a  former  Officer  of  Excise  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  added  a  little  human-interest  story.  He  had 
been  in  a  public  house  there  with  Craigneuk  when  the  latter’s  wife  came 
in,  leading  a  little  boy  of  three  by  the  hand.  Andrew  Dunbar,  brother 
of  Lady  Kilquhanity  and  an  assistant  of  Murdoch’s  at  the  estate,  also 
was  present.  Grant  continued: 

“Craigneuk’s  wife,  stroking  her  son’s  head,  and  addressing  herself  to 
her  husband,  said:  ‘Goodman,  if  Kilquhanity  [Patrick]  do  not  come 
home,  this  pretty  boy  will  be  Laird.’  That  upon  this,  Craigneuk  said, 
‘Indeed,  Goodwife,  it  looks  as  if  your  friend  Murdoch  will  be  heir  him¬ 
self;  but  if  the  Laird  should  never  come  home,  there  are  nearer  heirs 
than  either  Murdoch  or  me.’  ” 

The  little  boy  was  John,  the  son  who  died  soon  after  his  father;  the 
mother’s  dream  was  not  to  be  realized.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe 
Craigneuk  thought  there  were  heirs  nearer  than  himself;  he  was  nearest. 
He  probably  meant  the  creditors  were  to  prove  the  real  heirs:  a  conclu¬ 
sion  both  ironical  and  well-founded. 

A  squabble  followed  the  presentation  of  the  next  deponent:  David 
McGuffock  of  Knockreoch,  a  man  of  sixty-six.  McGuffock  frankly 
admitted  he  had  been  employed  by  the  creditors  to  look  up  elderly 
people  who  might  testify  to  the  propinquity  of  Alexander  McNaught 
of  Strongassell.  James  Calland,  husband  of  Agnes,  objected  that  such 
an  active  agent  would  naturally  be  prejudiced,  and  so  ought  not  to  be 
heard.  Copland,  lawyer  for  the  creditors,  fought  for  the  admission  of 
McGuffock’s  testimony,  and  the  commissioner  again  said:  “The  witness 
may  be  examined,  and  the  arbiter  may  decide  later  whether  to  consider 
his  testimony.”  McGuffock  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  his 
employers,  because  he  could  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  knew  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  understood  he  was  Joseph’s  son. 

No  more  evidence  was  heard  until  June  3,  1763,  when  Murdochs 
creditors  resumed  at  New  Galloway  their  efforts  to  upset  the  claims  of 
Agnes  and  Elizabeth.  They  were  represented  by  David  Agnew  of 
Ochiltree,  and  Robert  Irving  again  appeared  for  the  true  heirs. 

Agnew  called  up  John  Cant  of  Dairy,  a  bachelor  of  eighty,  and  Samuel 
Clerk  of  Greenloop,  both  of  whom  told  the  creditors’  story  of  the  sons 
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and  grandsons  of  Roger  McNaught  of  Duchrae.  Then  appeared  Robert 
Ireland  of  Dunjarg,  who  as  a  young  lad  driving  a  plough  had  talked 
with  William  McNaught  of  Aught-Shilling-Land  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
maclellan.  William  had  expressed  sympathy  for  Ireland:  “come  of 
creditable  people,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  he  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  be 
obliged  to  drive  another  man’s  plough.” 

But  this  pity  turned  at  once  to  self-pity,  for  William  had  continued: 
“What  need  I  say  these  things;  for,  if  justice  had  taken  place,  I  ought  to 
have  been  Laird  of  Kilquhanity  myself.”  But  perhaps  William’s  low 
spirits  were  due  to  another  reason,  for  he  “said  he  was  greatly  afflicted 
for  the  death  of  Roger  McNaught,  his  son,  who  had  been  schoolmaster 
at  Balmaclellan.” 

When  Robert  Fowler  of  Knockreoch  was  called  by  Agnew,  Irving 
promptly  challenged  him  as  “a  man  of  a  very  bad  character,  and  reputed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  stealing  horses,  which  the  claimants  offer  instantly 
to  prove.”  After  argument,  the  commissioner  again  ruled  that  testimony 
should  proceed.  Fowler  corroborated  what  others  had  said  of  the  claims 
of  William  and  Alexander  McNaught.  Margaret  Corsan,  spouse  to 
Samuel  Clerk,  related  more  of  the  same,  and  so  did  Roger  McMichael 
of  Burnside  of  Ardoch,  a  man  of  eighty-two. 

Hugh  Watson  of  Kirkinner  must  have  disappointed  Agnew,  because 
he  testified  that  old  neighbors  regarded  Craigneuk  as  a  nephew  of  “the 
Laird  of  Kilquhanity,  who  was  sticked.”  It  seemed  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  refer  to  John  vi  without  adding  the  unfeeling  words,  “who  was 
sticked.”  We  must  remember  this  testimony  was  being  given  more  than 
eighty  years  afterward,  when  all  who  had  known  the  unfortunate  Laird, 
and  grieved  for  him,  were  gone. 

The  Murdoch  creditors  now  having  produced  all  their  deponents, 
the  claimants’  lawyer,  Robert  Irving,  proceeded  to  impeach  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  John  Tait  and  Andrew  Houston  in  order  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  their  testimony.  Witnesses  were  called  to  say  Tait  was  reputed  to  be 
dishonest,  that  he  had  sold  wood  that  didn’t  belong  to  him,  and  that  his 
oath  in  court  was  not  valued.  Of  Houston  it  was  said  he  had  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  house-burning  and  sheep-stealing,  but  cross-questioning  by 
Agnew  elicited  no  admissions  of  exact  knowledge  of  these  misdeeds. 
Both  Tait  and  Houston  had  bad  names  in  the  community,  and  that  was 
that.  Andrew  McNaught  of  New  Galloway,  who  previously  had  said 
he  was  once  a  chapman,  was  recalled  as  a  character  witness  for  Houston. 
Andrew  said  that  as  a  pack-peddler  he  had  sold  Houston  little  articles 
like  a  knife,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  bit  tobacco,  and  had  been  honestly 
paid. 
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All  the  depositions  were  submitted  presently  to  Ferguson  of  Pitfour 
as  arbiter,  and  when  he  failed  to  give  a  decree  they  were  referred  to 
Lockhart  of  Covington.  It  was  now  1765,  and  James  Calland  had  run 
out  of  funds  with  which  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  his  wife  Agnes  and 
her  sister  Elizabeth.  The  case  “fell  asleep”  until  1797.  We  may  imagine 
that  Agnes  reared  her  children  on  the  story  of  the  family’s  misfortune  in 
losing  its  ancient  possessions.  At  any  rate,  when  her  children  grew  up 
into  substantial  people  with  funds,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  struggle. 
They  arranged  with  Samuel  Cooper,  Glasgow  merchant,  to  act  as  their 
trust-ad judger  in  place  of  Matthew  Cuthill,  now  deceased,  and  renewed 
the  trust  bond. 

John  Martin  now  lived  at  Kilquhanity;  times  had  greatly  improved 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  with  good  management 
and  largely  increased  rentals,  Martin  had  beautified  the  old  estate  and 
made  it  much  more  valuable.  William  Copland,  the  lawyer,  now  held 
Crossmichael  Mill,  and  Alexander  Birtwhistle  had  bought  Dundeugh. 

A  “summons  of  wakening”  was  served  in  1797,  and  in  the  following 
year  Samuel  Cooper  petitioned  the  Lords  of  Session  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Lord  Ordinary  to  hear  the  case.  The  court  consented  to  re¬ 
newal  of  the  action  and  called  for  all  the  documents  and  proofs,  where¬ 
upon  Cooper’s  lawyers  produced  the  papers  telling  the  full  story  I  have 
related,  in  far  more  detail  than  can  be  given  here;  also  a  chart  showing 
the  McNaught  family  tree. 

Alexander  Birtwhistle  was  able  to  prove  early  that  his  predecessors 
had  bought  Dundeugh  so  long  before  that  the  forty  years  of  prescription 
had  safely  expired,  so  by  mutual  consent  the  family  claim  to  Dundeugh 
was  dropped. 

The  court  was  next  concerned  with  the  date  when  the  period  of  forty 
years’  prescription  in  favor  of  the  heirs  began  running.  After  consider- 
ing  petitions  by  Cooper  and  John  Martin  relating  the  history  of  the 
activities  of  John  Fraser  and  his  son  Hugh,  the  Lords  fixed  the  beginning 
date  at  March  6, 1 7 1 9.  This  decision  was  reached  on  June  1 6, 1 80 1 ,  after 
arguments  had  been  heard  for  four  or  five  days. 

Among  the  documents  that  called  for  study  —  and  we  may  be  sure 
these  Lords  of  Session  were  hard-working  judges  -  was  a  copy  of  the 
mortgage  given  by  John  vi  of  Kilquhanity  in  1671  to  John  McNaught 
of  Dumfries  and  his  wife  Jean  Glencross,  to  secure  a  loan  of  2,000  merks. 
This  mortgage  was  what  was  then  called  an  “improper  wadset,”  because 
the  lenders  gave  a  lease  or  general  permission  to  John  vi  to  remain  on 
his  lands.  Under  a  “proper  wadset”  a  man  mortgaging  lands  was  required 
to  yield  the  property  and  move  elsewhere. 
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THE  MILL  OF  CROSSMICHAEL, 
operated  by  John  McNaught  hi  in 
1577  as  a  grain  mill,  is  still  in  service 
as  a  sawmill,  using  electric  motors. 
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The  mortgage  provided  that  if  payments  of  interest  were  missed  for 
two  periods  —  settlements  in  those  days  were  made  semi-annually  at 
Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  —  the  Dumfries  McNaughts  were  privi¬ 
leged  “to  make  warning  to  the  tenants  and  cottars  of  these  twa  cot- 
crofts  of  land,  called  Tailbeck  and  Trailtrostran,  with  three  corn-yards 
next  adjacent  thereto,  of  the  said  lands  of  Overtown  of  Kilwhanity, 
lying  on  the  east  side  thereof,”  and  become  possessors.  That  is,  the  Dum¬ 
fries  McNaughts  could  either  rent  out  the  two  crofts  and  three  grain- 
fields  to  obtain  the  amounts  due  them,  or  perhaps  live  there  if  they  liked. 

While  we  are  digressing,  let  us  inquire  into  the  number  of  tenants  at 
Kilquhanity  and  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael,  who  they  were,  and  what 
they  paid  annually  during  the  time  Fraser  was  trying  to  oust  Elizabeth 
Dunbar  (Lady  Kilquhanity)  and  Jean  Glencross.  John  Martin’s  lawyer 
offered  this  list  in  a  petition  dated  June  25, 1801: 

The  Mill  of  Crossmichael  [John  McNaught, 

tenant  miller]  Merks  60 

The  Mains  of  Kilquhanity  [Thomas  Neilson, 

tenant]  425 


John  Gerron’s  possession 

Thomas  Nielson’s  ditto 

'22/S 

15 

John  Bratnock’s  ditto 

15 

George  Wilson’s  ditto 

6 

John  Heigle’s  ditto 

4/2 

And  for  fowls  from  the  above  [to  value  of] 
George  Corbie  [said  to  have  been  tenant  at 

7  Ve 

Over  Kilquhanity] 

300,  and  ten  “bolls 
of  victual.” 

Total 

Merks  845 1/3,  and  ten 

bushels  grain. 

The  opposing  lawyers  never  were  able  to  agree  about  the  revenues 
from  rentals;  Cooper  and  the  heirs  declared  there  never  was  any  such 
tenant  as  Corbie,  nor  any  other  who  paid  the  300  merks  attributed  to 
him,  with  the  ten  bushels  of  grain.  Tenants  changed  from  time  to  time; 
one  of  them  for  a  while  was  William  Stewart,  who  had  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nicola  MacNaucht  and  Robert  Lennox  of  Dursdow. 

The  Lords  of  Session  had  declared  the  period  of  forty  years’  pre¬ 
scription  began  on  March  6,  1719.  The  lawyers  really  sharpened  up 
their  wits  when  they  came  to  fighting  out  the  issue  of  whether  Agnes 
and  Elizabeth  had  acted  sufficiently  before  the  “expiry  of  the  legal.”  In 
a  petition  for  Cooper  and  the  sisters  drawn  by  Charles  Hay,  offered 
January  12,1 802,  we  find  this: 
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But,  allowing  for  a  moment  that  the  possession  [by  Fraser]  should  be  held 
as  commencing  on  the  date  of  the  decree,  namely,  6th  March  1719,  it  will 
not  avail  the  petitioner  [Martin];  for  appearance  was  entered  for  the  de¬ 
fenders  in  this  process  of  adjudication  on  the  7th  March  1759,  which  ex 
concessis ,  was  a  proper  interruption  of  the  prescription.  The  7th  March 
1759  no  doubt  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  one  day  beyond  forty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  decree  of  removing;  but,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
intermediate  period,  the  alteration  of  the  style  [calendar]  took  place,  so 
that  the  nominal  7th  March  1759  was  ten  days  within  forty  years  from  the 
6th  March  1J19  old  style. . . . 

Any  of  my  readers  who  are  lawyers  will  agree  that  Hay  scored  a  point. 
It  would  have  seemed  that  proof  was  clear  that  the  action  to  recover 
the  lost  properties  was  firmly  begun  before  the  statute  of  limitation 
expired. 

But  there  were  smart  lawyers  on  John  Martin’s  side,  too.  They  were 
not  willing  to  let  their  client  lose  Kilquhanity,  on  whose  lands  he  had 
been  able  to  increase  rents  at  least  ten-fold,  even  though  Samuel  Cooper’s 
lawyer  offered  to  pay  Martin  for  all  the  enhanced  value,  nanus  the 
rents  he  had  collected.  Cooper  held  that  Martin  had  come  to  Kilquhanity 
in  debt  and  without  a  shilling,  and  had  grown  rich  on  the  place. 

Martin’s  counsel  obtained  permission  from  the  court  to  file  a  minute 
on  the  subject  of  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  forty  years,  and  this 
was  produced  on  June  8,  1802.  And  this  is  what  the  minute  said:  that 
Thomas  Edgar  —  at  the  time  holder  of  Kilquhanity  —  did  not  himself 
or  by  direction  to  counsel  enter  an  appearance  on  March  7,  1759;  that 
James  Garthshore  (the  lawyer  who  sold  to  Edgar  and  guaranteed  title) 
made  appearance  without  saying  anything  at  all  to  Edgar  about  it;  that 
Edgar  didn’t  know  anything  at  all  of  the  suit  to  recover  Kilquhanity 
until  the  summer  of  1760  when  he  learned  about  it  from  a  lawyer  friend, 
Alexander  Goldie,  who  advised  him  to  lie  low  until  Garthshore  gave 
him  a  new  instrument  of  protection  against  loss.  Goldie  told  Edgar  he 
thought  Kilquhanity  now  worth  double  the  ^1,200  sterling  he  had 
paid  for  it. 

To  summarize:  Martin’s  lawyer  in  1802  maintained  the  statute  of 
limitation  had  actually  expired  because  Edgar  had  not  taken  personal 
cognizance  of  the  heirs'  suit  within  the  prescribed  forty  years . 

I  may  be  reproached  for  going  so  fully  into  a  long  story  that  perhaps 
only  lawyers  can  understand  fully.  Any  lawyer  in  the  family  would 
be  interested  in  reading  in  detail  the  story  of  this  case,  which  began 
while  the  American  colonies  were  helping  fight  the  Seven  Years  War, 
known  on  our  side  as  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  ended  in  the 
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Now  for  the  outcome.  On  November  23,  1802,  the  Lords  of  Session 
in  a  very  brief  interlocutor  sustained  John  Martin  in  his  ownership  of 
Kilquhanity.  On  March  4,  1803,  they  sustained  William  Copland  of 
Collieston  in  his  possession  of  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael,  and  declared 
him  free  of  any  of  the  expenses  of  trial. 

In  these  days,  a  court  hands  down  a  decision  in  writing  in  concluding 
such  a  case,  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  its  conclusions.  Several  sur¬ 
mises  are  open  to  us.  Perhaps  the  judges  believed  the  claim  of  Agnes 
and  Elizabeth  too  slender,  after  the  accumulated  debts  of  Thomas  Mur¬ 
doch  of  Cumloden  had  led  to  a  judicial  sale  in  bankruptcy  in  1744. 
Courts  always  have  been  disposed  to  sustain  judicial  sales.  Perhaps  the 
Lords  thought  that  in  the  duel  of  legal  wits  over  the  expiration  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  Martin’s  lawyer  won  with  his  technical  point  that 
Thomas  Edgar  didn’t  know  Garthshore  had  appeared  in  his  behalf  ten 
days  before  the  end  of  the  forty  years. 

We  can  imagine  the  disappointment  in  the  heart  of  Agnes  McNaught 
Calland,  a  woman  with  that  “vein  of  iron”  that  had  characterized  her 
great-grandmother,  Nicola  MacNaucht.  One  possible  step  remained: 
she  might  ask  Samuel  Cooper  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  London,  which  exercised  final  judicial  authority  in  Britain.  But  no 
appeal  was  taken,  and  Kilquhanity  and  the  Mill  of  Crossmichael  were 
lost,  perhaps  forever. 

So  John  Martin  was  left  in  possession  of  Kilquhanity.  He  had  no 
children,  and  on  the  death  of  his  widow  the  estate  passed  to  John  Fergu¬ 
son,  a  great-grand-nephew  of  Thomas  Edgar.  It  remained  for  nearly 
a  century  with  the  Ferguson  family,  well-kept  and  beautiful,  until  1913. 

In  November  of  that  year  the  Kilquhanity  estate  was  sold  to  Robert 
Luke,  a  retired  paper  manufacturer.  He  retained  for  his  own  use  the 
remaining  farm  of  584  acres,  with  a  house  of  brick  and  stone  and  a  group 
of  farm  buildings,  and  sold  Kilquhanity  Mansion  House  (as  it  is  now 
called)  to  a  Mrs.  Reid.  The  house  with  seven  acres  of  lawns  and  gardens 
presently  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Reid  to  General  Desmond  Maxwell,  who 
in  turn  transferred  ownership  to  his  son  John  Maxwell.  The  latter  sold 
it  to  J.  M.  Aitkenhead,  who  has  for  some  years  conducted  a  boarding 
school  for  boys  in  the  old  house. 

Mr.  Luke  died  in  January  1936,  and  in  March  E.  W.  McTaggart 
bought  Kilquhanity  farm.  He  installed  a  dairy  herd,  built  byres  or  stables 
large  enough  to  house  seventy-two  cattle,  and  added  modem  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  farm  is  now  a  busy  and  prosperous  place. 

That  brings  us  to  the  end  of  nearly  seven  centuries  of  history  of 
Kilquhanity. 
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u  -qresbyterianism,”  Charles  n  assured  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  “is  not 
Jl  a  religion  for  gentlemen.  Let  it  go!”  Whether  Lauderdale  was 
quite  a  gentleman  or  not,  he  wished  the  new  King  to  think  him  one.  He 
had  been  a  Covenanter  in  the  1 640s,  but  now  he  had  his  eye  on  the  main 

chance. 

Charles  had  been  called  to  the  thrones  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1660  following  the  collapse  of  Cromwell’s  Protectorate.  He  was  intent 
upon  avenging  the  decapitation  of  his  father  in  London  in  1 649*  ^tid 
restoring  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Stewarts.  To  him,  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  transcended  all  divinity;  to  him  the  Church  was  but  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  mastering  his  realm. 

Lauderdale  of  “the  coarse,  negritic  face”  had  been  offering  a  bit  of 
unsolicited  advice.  He  had  told  the  King  he  could  depend  more  certainly 
upon  the  loyalty  of  Scots  than  that  of  his  English  subjects,  and  that  to 
insure  a  peaceful  reign  he  would  be  wise  to  make  things  comfortable 
for  Presbyterianism.  Then  came  the  scornful  answer  that  has  become 
famous.  Like  many  other  Scots  nobles,  Lauderdale  accepted  Charles  as 
Pope  of  Scotland,  let  Presbyterianism  go,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 

scourges  of  his  former  co-religionists. 

Since  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  McNaughts  of  Galloway  were  steadfast 
Covenanters,  they  were  destined  to  be  listed  and  hunted  among  the 
“fanatical  disorderly,”  and  in  some  cases  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Several  were  denounced  in  royal  proclamations  as  traitors  subject  to 
hanging  and  dismemberment  if  captured.  The  sentence  of  forfeiture  of 
all  their  possessions  was  executed  against  at  least  two:  John  McNaught 
of  Culfad  in  Kirkpatrick-Durham  parish,  and  Alexander  McNaight, 
younger,  of  Overtoun  in  Dairy. 

T wo  decades  earlier,  on  September  10,1 640,  y oung  Roger  McNaught, 
Laird  of  Kilquhanity,  had  been  chosen  to  serve  as  a  Captain  in  the  “South 
Raigement”  of  the  Scottish  Army  of  the  Covenant.  He  also  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  War  Committee  of  the  Shire.  Roger  was 
twenty-eight  at  the  time  and  unmarried.  He  lived  for  only  a  short  while 
afterward,  and  except  for  the  excitements  of  preparation  for  fighting, 

he  had  little  opportunity  f  or  service. 

No  McNaught  suffered  martyrdom.  A  number  were  in  rebellious 

action,  but  evidently  they  had  good  horses  capable  of  getting  them  to 
safe  hiding  places.  Nicola,  daughter  of  the  murdered  John  McNaught 
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of  Kilquhanity,  may  have  been  the  most  rebellious  of  them  all.  Nicola 
of  the  iron  will!  At  least  eighty  at  the  climax  of  the  persecution,  she  was 
marched  off  to  prison  and  released  only  at  the  point  of  death. 

King  Charles  commanded  an  obedient  Scottish  Parliament  to  rescind 
all  laws  favorable  to  Presbyterians  that  had  been  enacted  since  1633. 
Then  he  caused  to  be  executed  several  who  had  displeased  him;  one  of 
them  was  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  though  often  timorous  in  meeting 
battle,  faced  decapitation  as  a  brave  man.  All  the  ministers  in  the  country 
were  informed  they  must  either  submit  to  appointment  by  lay  patron¬ 
age,  subject  to  the  bishops,  or  resign.  Three  hundred  of  them  quit  —  a 
third  of  the  total— and  many  or  most  of  them  took  to  conducting  services 
in  homes  or  in  the  fields.  The  Rev.  Gabriel  Semple  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham  parish  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these,  and  the  first  in 
Scotland  to  hold  forbidden  services.  The  second  was  the  Rev.  John 
Welsh  of  adjoining  Irongray  parish. 

To  discourage  field  meetings  or  conventicles,  the  King’s  men  imposed 
fines  on  all  who  attended,  and  levied  unconscionably  on  household  goods 
and  farm  animals.  Soldiers  were  sent  out  to  impose  these  penalties  and 
when  a  housewife  objected,  she  was  liable  to  rough  treatment.  Furniture 
was  broken,  children’s  food  was  thrown  to  dogs,  women  were  beaten, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  men  were  shot  or  hanged  if  suspected  of  having 
arms.  Troops  were  quartered  in  homes.  Often  the  ruined  and  despoiled 
removed  to  Northern  Ireland. 

The  pulpits  of  the  deposed  ministers  were  filled  by  appointment  of 
young  men,  usually  ignorant,  from  the  North  of  Scotland.  They  were 
called  curates  by  the  parishioners  who  would  not  go  to  hear  them.  They 
were  informers,  and  made  it  their  business  to  keep  attendance  records; 
they  called  the  roll  of  parishioners  after  each  sermon,  and  the  names  of 
all  who  shunned  their  services  were  turned  in  to  authority  for  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  fines  of  £1  Scots  for  each  individual  absence  from  church. 
Scores  of  McNaughts  were  listed  for  absenting  themselves  and  for  at¬ 
tending  field  meetings.  If  their  servants  skipped  church  they  were  liable 
for  the  fines  of  £  1  for  each  truancy. 

In  1662  a  list  of  over  800  especially  disliked  Presbyterians  had  been 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  the  King’s  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Scotland;  fines  aggregating  £1, 017, 353:6:8  Scots  were 
levied  against  these  men.  James  McNaught  in  Portpatrick,  western 
Galloway,  was  assessed  £  360;  he  may  have  been  a  ruling  elder. 

Persecutors  like  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  were  avaricious;  they 
got  the  pickings  when  estates  of  men  under  accusation  were  escheated. 
They  may  not  have  invented  grafting,  which  is  an  old  art,  but  they 
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were  among  the  most  rapacious  grafters  of  all  time.  Middleton  craved 
young  Argyll’s  estate  and  sought  to  have  the  Earl  proscribed  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Lauderdale  intervened,  and  then  Middleton  tried  to  get  him 
proscribed.  Middleton  was  booted  from  power.  His  father  had  been 
killed  in  his  chair  by  royalist  soldiers  of  Montrose  in  1645.  The  Earl  of 
Rothes,  as  cruel  as  any  in  the  King’s  service,  was  the  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  The  wolfishness  of  the  times  is  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell,  who  became  ninth  Earl  of  Argyll  after  his  father  lost 
his  head  under  the  swiftly-descending  knife  of  The  Maiden.  After 
Lauderdale  had  saved  the  young  Argyll  and  his  property  from  Middle- 
ton,  the  Earl  tried  to  insure  his  safety  by  becoming  one  of  the  roughest- 
talking  of  the  persecutors. 

Such  were  the  men  who  preyed  upon  the  Covenanters.  Forfeited 
estates  enriched  some  of  them,  and  the  fines  gouged  in  millions  of  pounds 
from  average  Presbyterians  helped  to  fill  their  pockets.  The  way  to  sub¬ 
due  the  “fanatic  peasants,”  the  King’s  gentlemen  concluded,  was  to 
impoverish  them,  quarter  troops  upon  them,  ruin  them.  Small  land- 
owners  and  tenant  farmers  lost  all  and  crept  away  as  fugitives  to  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  plantations  in  the  New  World. 
Ploughmen,  weavers,  and  other  artisans  in  time  became  beggars  and 
wanderers.  But  Presbyterianism  survived,  and  in  time  triumphed. 

Mention  hitherto  has  been  made  of  the  Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock.  In  the 
autumn  of  1666  the  miller  was  Patrick  McNaught,  and  when  he  and 
his  son  John  heard  of  a  skirmish  at  Dairy  that  was  to  lead  to  the  Pentland 
Rising,  they  responded  to  the  news  as  did  the  Minute  Men  of  1775 
after  the  engagements  109  years  later  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

On  the  rainy  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  1 3th  of  November,  1 666,  John 
McClellan  of  Barscob  and  three  other  fugitive  Covenanters  risked  ven¬ 
turing  from  the  hills  to  get  some  breakfast  in  an  alehouse  in  St.  John’s 
Clachan  of  Dairy.  While  they  were  eating  they  heard  a  commotion 
outside.  Villagers  were  crying  that  soldiers  were  mistreating  an  old 
man,  who  had  eluded  payment  of  church  fines.  He  was  to  be  stripped 
bare  and  roasted  on  his  own  gridiron,  the  troopers  threatened.  McClellan 
and  his  companions,  leaving  the  inn  to  intervene,  found  the  old  man 
already  trussed  up  with  cords.  A  scuffle  followed.  Soldiers  drew  swords, 
and  one  of  the  Covenanters  fired  a  pistol  loaded  with  pieces  of  a  tobacco 
pipe.  George  Deanes,  a  corporal,  received  the  charge  in  a  fleshy  part 
of  his  person,  and  was  allowed  to  hurry  off,  yelling  murder,  to  a  surgeon 
in  Dumfries  who  extracted  ten  bits  of  the  pipe.  The  others  were  taken 
prisoner.  A  rebellion  had  begun. 
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Without  premeditation,  and  actuated  by  quick  anger,  McClellan  and 
his  three  friends  had  begun  something  they  knew  might  have  grave 
consequences.  They  were  in  for  it,  and  others  were  ready  to  risk  their 
necks  with  them.  One  of  these  was  John  McNaught  of  Midtoun  of 
Dairy.  Word  was  broadcast  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  at  the  Irongray  kirk;  when  the  word  reached  Balmaclellan 
parish,  sixteen  more  fines-collecting  soldiers  were  made  prisoners. 

During  Wednesday  evening  armed  farmers  gathered  at  the  kirk  in 
Irongray  parish;  at  dawn  they  numbered  fifty  cloaked  horsemen  and 
two  hundred  men  on  foot.  The  first  objective  was  the  capture  at  Dum¬ 
fries  of  Sir  James  Turner,  who  commanded  the  troops  tormenting  the 
countryside.  John  Neilson  of  Corsock  led  the  horsemen,  and  McClellan 
of  Barscob  the  men  on  foot. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  1 5th.  When  Neilson  and  his  mounted 
men  reached  the  house  of  Bailie  Finnie  in  Dumfries  where  Sir  James  was 
quartered,  that  persecuting  officer  had  not  yet  risen.  He  appeared  at  an 
upstairs  window  in  his  nightcap,  demanding  to  know  what  the  row  was 
all  about.  Told  he  must  surrender,  he  declared  he  didn’t  know  why  he 
should  when  there  wasn’t  any  war,  but  down  he  came  anyway  in  his 
“night-gown,  night-cap,  drawers,  and  socks”  and  gave  up.  “Which  I 
choosd  rather  doe,”  he  afterward  wrote  a  superior  in  explanation,  “than 
be  murtherd  in  my  chamber.” 

A  mysterious  stranger  had  joined  the  rebels:  a  man  who  said  he  was 
Andrew  Gray  of  Edinburgh,  a  captain,  who  showed  papers  seemingly 
giving  him  authority  to  take  command.  Gray  had  Turner’s  apartment 
searched,  and  ordered  carried  away  a  chest  containing  clothes  and 
papers  and  a  sum  of  money  which  Sir  James  afterward  said  amounted  to 
about  6,600  to  6,700  merks.  Gray  also  took  for  himself  Turner’s  horse, 
and  mounted  the  prisoner  —  now  dressed  —  on  his  own  nag,  “a  little 
beast,  barebacked,  with  a  halter  on  the  beast’s  head”  instead  of  a  bridle. 

The  Whig  troopers,  now  well-armed  with  guns  from  Turner’s  arsenal, 
moved  next  to  the  market  cross  to  drink  the  King’s  health  as  evidence 
they  did  not  intend  rebellion.  Then  they  took  to  the  road.  A  pause  was 
made  in  the  afternoon  at  the  kirk  of  Glencaim,  where  Turner  was  given 
rest  and  hospitality  at  the  manse.  Most  of  the  night  of  the  1 5  th  was  spent 
in  marching,  and  Dairy  was  reached  in  the  morning.  That  night  Sir 
James  was  lodged  with  Chalmers  of  Waterside,  where  he  enjoyed  “much 
curtesie  and  civilitie.” 

At  midnight  of  the  16th  rumors  of  pursuit  had  come  in,  and  Turner 
was  placed  again  on  the  nag  to  resume  the  journey  with  the  rest.  “Very 
dark  it  was,”  Turner  afterward  wrote  in  a  spirited  account  of  his  adven- 
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ture;  “it  rained  pitifullie,  the  wind  was  loud,  and  the  way  exceeding  bad.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Andrew  Gray  disappeared  and  was  not 
seen  again  by  any  in  the  party;  the  chest  with  the  money  he  had  sent 
away  the  previous  day.  Who  he  was  never  has  been  explained,  what 
he  was  needs  no  explanation.  Meanwhile  Stephen  Irvine,  a  Dumfries 
bailie,  had  dashed  away  to  Edinburgh  with  the  news.  The  Privy  Council 
directed  Lieutenant  General  James  Dalzell,  an  eccentric  old  soldier  of 
fortune,  to  lead  3,000  regular  soldiers  from  Glasgow  in  pursuit  of  the 
Whigs.  Dalzell  had  fought  in  Russia  and  was  called  “the  Moscovite 
Beast”  by  those  who  didn’t  admire  him.  He  had  sworn  he  wouldn’t 
shave  again  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  in  1 649;  now  seventeen  years 
later  he  had  a  long  white  beard.  He  dressed  outlandishly  and  had  a  bale¬ 
ful  eye. 

The  Whig  cavalcade  went  on  to  Dalmellington  in  Ayrshire  and  to 
Tarbolton  kirk,  picking  up  recruits  on  the  way.  The  thought  of  moving 
toward  Glasgow  was  abandoned  because  of  Dalzell  s  approach,  and  the 
rebels  turned  toward  Ayr.  On  November  21,  at  the  Bridge  of  Doon, 
they  were  joined  by  Colonel  James  Wallace  of  Auchen,  a  veteran  of 
the  civil  wars  of  the  1 640s.  Wallace,  given  command,  appointed  officers 
and  proceeded  to  establish  order  in  the  undisciplined  throng,  now  grown 
to  700  men. 

The  Rev.  Gabriel  Semple,  outcast  minister  from  Kirkpatrick-Dur- 
ham,  heartened  the  Whigs  with  a  sermon  at  a  night  bivouac;  the  Rev. 
John  Welsh  of  Irongray  already  had  left  to  recruit  in  Galloway.  At 
Ochiltree  he  brought  in  his  men;  Turner  “recknd  them  to  be  neere  one 
hundreth  ill  armed  foot,  and  some  fifteene  or  sixteene  horse. 

Dalzell  was  coming.  With  fate  approaching,  these  planless  men  who 
had  thought  only  of  a  mass  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  considered 
going  to  Edinburgh  where  they  believed  friends  would  help  them. 
“That  night  [November  22]  therefore,”  Colonel  Wallace  wrote  later, 
“after  prayer  to  God  for  direction  what  to  do  next,  it  was  concluded 
that  we  should  march  eastward.” 

Next  day  as  Dalzell’s  army  reached  Kilmarnock,  the  Whigs  ap¬ 
proached  Cumnock.  At  this  point  Patrick  McNaught  of  the  Auld  Mill 
and  his  son  John,  mounted  and  armed,  must  have  joined  Wallace  s  force. 
The  afternoon  was  dark  and  chill,  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  most  vio¬ 
lent,  rainy  night”  the  rebels  pushed  on  through  the  mud  to  Muirkirk. 
There  the  foot  soldiers,  exhausted  and  drenched,  lay  in  the  kirk  without 
food  or  warmth.  “Goodman”  Andrew  McCormick,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  from  Ulster,  and  two  others  counseled  that  the  men  be  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  homes,  but  resolute  leaders  would  not  heed. 
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Through  rain  the  Whigs  plodded  next  day  to  Douglas,  where  a  kirk 
again  afforded  shelter.  Next  day  a  few  more  recruits  from  Galloway 
joined  the  rebels,  among  them  Robert  and  John  Gordon  of  Knockbreck 
—  members  of  the  family  that  contributed  more  in  numbers,  in  dignity, 
and  in  sacrifices  to  the  Presbyterian  cause  than  any  other  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Lanark  was  reached  on  the  night  of  the  25  th,  and  more  recruits 
brought  the  total  to  1,100  men.  Nearly  half  were  mounted  and  well 
armed;  the  men  on  foot  carried  an  odd  assortment  of  weapons  includ¬ 
ing  muskets,  scythe  blades  mounted  at  the  ends  of  poles,  pitchforks, 
pikes,  and  swords. 

At  Lanark  the  insurgents  reaffirmed  their  allegiance  to  the  Covenants. 
A  declaration  of  purposes  was  drawn,  in  which  appeared  the  following: 
“The  just  sense  [of  the  sufferings  of  the  country]  made  us  choose,  rather 
to  betake  ourselves  to  the  fields  for  self-defense,  than  to  stay  at  home, 
burdened  daily  with  the  calamities  of  others,  and  tortured  with  the 
fears  of  our  own  approaching  misery.”  It  seemed  better  to  risk  all  at 
once  than  to  await  the  creeping  terror. 

The  declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  chief  rebels,  and  it  is  possible 
a  list  of  the  signers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  King’s 
men  certainly  had  a  list  when  they  issued  a  proclamation  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  against  fifty-six  survivors.  The  three  McNaughts  already  mentioned 
must  have  signed  the  declaration.  Three  others  were  William  McNaucht 
of  Glencosh  in  Dumfriesshire,  John  McNaught  of  Newton  in  Kells 
parish,  and  Robert  McNacht,  a  former  church  officer  in  Ayr. 

Night  was  two  hours  advanced  when  the  insurgents  reached  Bath¬ 
gate;  by  this  time  Dalzell  was  at  Lanark.  At  midnight  the  Whigs  got 
under  way  again  in  inky  blackness,  with  the  men  on  foot  holding  to 
ropes  to  keep  together  in  struggling  through  quagmires.  Many  ex¬ 
hausted  men  fell  out  of  line  that  night.  At  dawn  of  the  27th  the  worn- 
out  force  reached  Newbridge.  Edinburgh  was  not  far  away  now,  but 
no  encouraging  word  came  from  friends.  The  government  had  called 
up  fencible  men  from  all  quarters,  and  ordered  that  no  one  enter  or  leave 
Edinburgh  without  permission.  No  hope  for  any  sort  of  success  re¬ 
mained,  and  Wallace  sent  a  message  to  Dalzell  asking  his  intercession 
with  the  Privy  Council  for  a  hearing  of  grievances.  Dalzell  sent  on  the 
plea;  the  belated  response  advised  the  Whigs  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
petition  for  mercy. 

The  morning  of  November  28  was  sharp  and  frosty.  Wallace  re¬ 
solved  to  lead  his  men  homeward;  the  road  behind  was  closed  by  Dal- 
zell’s  army,  and  Wallace  thought  of  skirting  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Turning  their  backs  on  Edinburgh  the  insurgents 
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marched  through  Flotterstone,  and  at  noon  halted  at  Rullion  Green  to 
permit  stragglers  to  come  up.  Over  a  distant  hill  appeared  the  advance 
guard  of  Dalzell’s  royalist  army,  and  Wallace  knew  he  must  fight.  The 
ground  at  Rullion  Green  was  too  low  for  defense,  so  the  Whigs  were 
hurried  to  the  crest  of  Turnhouse  Hill,  westernmost  and  highest  of  the 
Pentlands.  The  site  was  well  selected,  for  the  approaches  were  steep; 
Wallace  was  making  the  best  possible  disposition  of  his  reduced  force 
of  900  men. 

Wallace  divided  his  men  into  three  groups,  facing  eastward  toward 
Glencorse  Burn  with  a  ravine  in  the  foreground.  Neilson  of  Corsock 
and  eighty  Galloway  horsemen  —  John  McNaught  of  Dairy  among 
them  —  formed  the  right  wing.  Major  Learmont  with  the  rest  of  the 
horsemen,  including  Patrick  McNaught  of  Cumnock  and  his  son  John, 
guarded  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the  left.  Foot  soldiers  held  the  center 
under  the  leadership  of  Wallace. 

Dalzell’s  foreparty  of  twenty-two  horsemen,  arriving  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  royalist  army,  essayed  a  skirmish  with  Learmont  on  the 
left,  and  was  easily  driven  down  the  hillside.  In  the  van  in  this  first  en¬ 
gagement,  Andrew  McCormick  of  Ulster  and  another  preacher  named 
John  Cruickshank  were  killed. 

The  royalist  cavalry  reached  the  scene  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Dalzell  waited  for  his  infantry.  The  day  was  far  gone  when  he  launched 
a  cavalry  attack  from  his  right  wing  on  Learmont’s  horsemen.  The 
charge  was  repelled  by  the  Whig  swordsmen.  Then  another  attack  was 
routed.  A  third  and  more  vigorous  cavalry  assault  shook  Learmont  s 
men,  and  as  Neilson’s  Galloway  troop  moved  from  the  right  to  give 
assistance,  it  also  was  attacked.  Still  the  Covenanters  held. 

With  sunset  fading  into  dusk,  Dalzell  determined  upon  a  mass  assault 
with  cavalry  and  infantry  along  the  whole  front.  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son’s  youthful  essay  on  the  Pentland  Rising  gives  this  picture  of  the  final 
stage  of  the  battle: 

In  the  increasing  twilight  the  burning  matches  of  the  firelocks,  shimmer¬ 
ing  on  barrel,  halbert,  and  cuirass,  lent  to  the  approaching  army  a  pictur¬ 
esque  effect,  like  a  huge,  many-armed  giant  breathing  flame  into  darkness. 
Placed  on  an  overhanging  hill,  Welsh  and  Semple  cried  aloud:  “The  God 
of  Jacob!  The  God  of  Jacob!”  and  prayed  with  uplifted  hands  for  victory. 

But  still  the  royalist  troops  closed  in. . . . 

Meantime  the  outposts  were  forced,  and  the  army  of  Wallace  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  embrace  of  a  hideous  boa-constrictor  —  tightening,  closing, 
crushing.  .  .  .  The  flanking  parties  of  horse  were  forced  in  upon  the  center, 
and  though  as  even  Turner  grants,  they  fought  with  desperation,  a  general 
flight  was  the  result. 
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The  story  of  Bunker  Hill  is  a  glorious  one  in  American  history  even 
though  the  colonial  soldiers  had  to  flee  after  their  ammunition  gave  out. 
We  remember  with  pride  that  several  British  charges  up  the  hill  were 
repulsed,  when  our  men  held  their  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of 
their  enemies’  eyes.  Eventual  success  or  failure  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  things  in  history.  Tumhouse  Hill  now 
has  a  monument,  too,  but  how  many  remember  the  brave,  rash  men  who 
fought  there? 

As  darkness  fell  the  overwhelmed  Whigs  fled  into  the  hills.  Fifty  had 
been  killed,  and  120  made  prisoners.  Next  morning  the  captives  were 
led  into  Edinburgh  by  Dalzell’s  army.  Eighty  wounded  men  were 
placed  in  Heriot’s  Wark,  a  hospital,  and  others  were  confined  in  Haddo’s 
Hole,  a  prison  room  adjoining  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles. 

Archbishop  James  Sharp,  a  renegade  Covenanter,  urged  a  policy  of 
extirpation.  King  Charles  appointed  a  Justiciary  Commission  including 
Argyll,  Dalzell,  and  several  other  nobles  and  officers.  The  Earl  of  Argyll 
had  written  Lauderdale:  “The  outed  ministers  that  medled  in  the  late 
rebellion  I  think  deserve  torture.”  If  the  “fighting  phanaticks”  abused 
his  tenderness,  he  added,  “they  shall  need  no  other  to  cute  their  throats.” 

To  elicit  confessions  that  the  Pentland  Rising  was  intended  as  the 
beginning  of  general  rebellion,  the  Privy  Council  ordered  John  Neilson 
of  Corsock  and  Hugh  McKail,  a  minister  of  twenty-five,  to  be  tortured 
with  the  boot.  This  instrument  was  a  casing  enclosing  the  leg,  into  which 
a  wedge  was  driven  to  crush  the  bones.  Torture  could  evoke  nothing 
more  than  the  truth:  that  the  rising  was  a  spontaneous  protest  against 
cruelty. 

Immediate  trial  was  given  ten  of  the  prisoners  on  charges  of  rebellion 
and  treason;  the  cases  were  hurried  in  the  fear  that  some  might  die  of 
wounds  before  they  could  be  dispatched.  All  were  found  guilty:  Cap¬ 
tain  Andrew  Amot,  Maj  or  J ohn  McCulloch,  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Mauds- 
lie  in  Carlouk  parish,  Robert  Gordon  of  Knockbreck  and  John  Gordon 
his  brother,  Cristall  Strang,  tenant  in  Kilbride,  John  Parker,  walker  in 
Kirkbride  parish,  John  Ross  of  Mauchline,  James  Hamilton,  tenant  in 
Kithemoor,  and  John  Shiells  in  Titwood.  Sentence:  all  to  be  hanged  on 
Friday  afternoon,  December  7;  after  death,  their  heads  and  right  arms 
to  be  cut  off;  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King’s  use. 

The  ten  were  hanged  simultaneously  on  a  long  gibbet.  A  ladder 
for  each  man  to  climb  was  placed  against  the  cross  bar;  the  noose  was 
affixed  when  the  condemned  man  reached  the  intended  height  above  the 
ground.  After  farewell  speeches,  a  signal  was  given  ten  hangmen,  who 
turned  the  ladders  over.  The  victims  fell,  to  writhe  and  die  of  strangu- 
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lation.  The  “gallant  Gordons”  were  hanged  side  by  side,  and  died 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms. 

When  all  life  was  extinct  the  bodies  were  taken  down,  and  all  the 
heads  and  right  arms  were  chopped  off.  The  hands  were  sent  to  Lanark 
to  be  placed  on  the  tolbooth  where  only  a  few  days  before  they  had 
been  raised  in  renewing  the  Covenant  of  1638.  The  heads  of  the  Gordon 
brothers  and  Major  McCulloch  were  ordained  to  be  affixed  above  the 
burgh  gate  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  heads  of  the  Hamiltons,  Parker,  and 
Strang  were  sent  for  public  display  to  Hamilton;  those  of  Ross  and 
Shiells  to  Kilmarnock;  that  of  Captain  Amot  to  the  Watergate  of 
Edinburgh. 

All  the  victims  had  accepted  death  without  tremor.  Was  theirs  the 
religion  of  gentlemen?  Who  were  the  gentlemen? 

The  judicial  killing  had  just  begun.  Before  Christmas,  the  hangmen 
had  liquidated  more  of  those  whom  the  King’s  Commissioner  the  Earl 
of  Rothes  described  as  “damd  incorrigeable  phanaticks”  and  “damd 
fules.”  Those  who  died  bravely  included  the  saintly  young  minister 
Hugh  McKail,  the  gentle  John  Neilson  of  Corsock,  John  Gordon  of 
Irongray  parish,  the  preacher  Alexander  Robertson,  John  Wodrow, 
merchant  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Wilson  of  Kilmaurs.  The  remnants 
of  the  damned  old  cause,”  as  a  friend  of  the  King  put  it,  were  being 
ferreted  out  of  their  conventicles. 

It  has  been  related  by  several  authorities  that  the  King  in  London 
was  sickened  at  the  thought  of  so  many  executions,  and  that  he  sent  a 
letter  to  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  directing  that  there 
be  no  more.  It  is  said  that  Sharp  received  the  letter  before  Hugh  McKail 
was  hanged  but  chose  to  conceal  it  until  all  the  planned  executions  had 
taken  place.  On  December  17  another  Commission  condemned  four 
men  to  die  two  days  later.  At  Ayr  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a  bench 
of  four  judges  condemned  ten  Galloway  men  to  death,  dismemberment, 
and  forfeiture.  Severed  heads  and  right  arms  were  to  be  exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  gaze  in  Ayr,  except  that  the  mutilated  parts  of  two  were  to  be  exposed 
at  the  market  cross  in  Dumfries.  Cornelius  Anderson,  a  tailor  in  Ayr, 
was  condemned  to  the  general  fate,  but  when  the  local  hangman  refused 
the  grisly  office,  Anderson  accepted  pardon  on  agreeing  to  hang  and 
dismember  his  fellows,  which  he  did,  to  his  eternal  disgrace. 

Then  came  Christmas,  which  Turner  and  Rothes  celebrated  together 

in  Glasgow. 

What  of  Patrick  McNaught,  miller  of  Cumnock,  John  McNaught 
his  son,  and  their  cousin  John  McNaught  of  Dairy?  They  were  not 
killed  at  Turnhouse  Hill,  nor  were  they  taken  prisoner  and  hanged. 
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Neither  was  Colonel  Wallace,  nor  McClellan  of  Barscob,  who  started 
the  rising  at  Dairy.  Dr.  James  King  Hewison  says  in  The  Covenanters: 

The  fighting  horsemen  had  a  better  fate,  meantime,  for  we  may  infer  from 
the  lists  of  country  gentlemen  penalized  for  their  participation  in  the  fight 
that  the  better-mounted  and  unwounded  men  escaped  in  the  darkness. 

After  the  battle,  a  proclamation  in  the  King’s  name  denounced  as 
traitors  sixteen  ministers  and  forty  laymen  active  in  the  rising,  who  had 
escaped.  All  were  declared  fugitives  to  be  brought  to  justice,  and  good 
subjects  were  prohibited  from  giving  them  aid.  The  names  of  the  three 
McNaughts,  Colonel  Wallace,  and  John  McClellan  were  in  the  list. 
When  the  lust  for  blood  of  Covenanters  in  general  had  been  satisfied 
and  a  qualified  amnesty  was  offered,  the  fifty -six  men  in  the  proscribed 
list  were  excepted  from  mercy.  If  caught,  they  were  to  be  hanged  and 
dismembered.  Even  if  not  captured,  their  lands  and  goods  already  had 
been  declared  forfeited  to  the  King  for  distribution  to  his  gentlemen. 
The  proscribed  might  either  hide  or  flee  the  country.  Patrick  afterward 
paid  a  fine  of  ^900,  and  it  is  possible  he  settled  with  men  more  interested 
in  his  money  than  in  his  life. 

The  three  other  McNaughts  known  to  have  been  in  the  Pentland 
Rising  were  among  those  offered  clemency  if  they  would  surrender 
and  give  bond,  but  not  one  of  them  did.  A  later  royal  proclamation 
ordered  the  arrest  of  these  three  and  other  unrepentant  rebels,  but  so 
far  as  we  know  they  never  were  caught.  They  may  have  departed  to 
Ulster.  The  detailed  story  of  actions  against  “traitors”  may  be  read  in 
Wodrow’s  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  became  Commissioner  for  Scotland  in  place 
of  Rothes,  and  was  elevated  in  rank  to  become  a  Duke.  With  the  male¬ 
volent  Archbishop  James  Sharp  and  a  vindictive  Privy  Council  to  abet 
him,  he  continued  collecting  heavy  fines  and  forfeitures  to  break  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  Covenanters.  At  one  time,  a  price  of  ^400  each 
was  offered  for  Gabriel  Semple,  John  Welsh,  and  other  preachers,  alive 
or  dead. 

As  field  meetings  continued,  the  King  cannily  guessed  that  his  Scot¬ 
tish  lieutenants  were  allowing  the  preachers  to  go  on  at  will  for  the 
sake  of  the  fines  they  could  collect  from  the  poor  and  the  well-to-do 
alike  who  attended  these  conventicles.  The  Rev.  John  Welsh  was 
accompanied  about  the  country  by  a  bodyguard  of  armed  horsemen, 
and  was  entertained  by  men  of  quality.  McClellan  of  Barscob  rode  with 
his  horsemen  to  protect  another  preacher.  It  is  wrong  to  say,  as  many 
have  implied,  that  the  resisting  Presbyterians  were  only  fanatical  peas- 
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ants.  Some  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Scotland  stood  firmly  against  the 
persecutors. 

So  numerous  were  the  acts  of  extortion  and  violence  —  “stabbing, 
stripping,  burglary,  rape,  torture  by  match,  imprisoning,  spoiling  the 
innocent”  —  that  one  must  wonder  whether  any  Presbyterian  family 
in  Galloway  or  the  rest  of  Southwestern  Scotland  could  have  escaped 
pain  and  loss.  Bishop  Paterson  of  Galloway  invented  twin  thumbscrews 
that  could  be  used  to  crack  the  thumbs  and  thus  disable  any  men  thought 
likely  to  make  trouble. 

The  King,  often  uncomfortable,  promoted  toleration  in  England  and 
suggested  accommodation  in  Scotland.  Indulgences  were  twice  offered 
ousted  Presbyterian  ministers,  that  would  permit  them  to  preach  and 
draw  stipends  provided  they  would  confine  themselves  to  services  inside 
churches  in  single  parishes,  and  accept  the  rule  of  bishops.  A  few  of  the 
moderate  and  perhaps  needy  accepted  the  Indulgence,  but  the  majority 
said  No  to  rule  by  bishops. 

As  time  passed  and  Presbyterians  stood  fast,  martial  law  was  declared 
in  1678  and  8,000  Highlanders  were  brought  down  to  the  Southwest 
to  despoil  the  people.  This  invasion  is  said  to  have  cost  Ayrshire  alone 
upward  of  ^200,000  Scots.  Sir  James  Turner  had  been  sent  back  to 
Galloway  after  the  Pentland  Rising,  and  during  a  fit  of  leniency,  Lau¬ 
derdale  listened  to  charges  of  his  extortions.  Turner  pleaded  that  he 
had  collected  only  ^30,000  when  he  could  have  taken  much  more.  At 
first  the  King  was  for  dismissing  him,  but  Turner  begged  so  hard  he  was 
spared  disgrace.  Charles  11  sometimes  may  have  had  good  impulses,  but 
he  always  caught  himself  in  time. 

The  fines  and  other  punishments  were  so  far  beyond  calculation  that 
we  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  trials  of  members  of  the  McNaught 
family.  When  so  much  misery  engulfed  the  country,  the  obscure  suffer¬ 
ings  of  middle-class  people  seemed  commonplace  and  escaped  notice 
in  history  except  in  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council. 
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Alexander  McNaight  of  Overtoun  in  the  parish  of  Dairy  must  have 
L  been  about  twenty-five  years  old  in  the  spring  of  1679.  The  long 
struggle  between  Crown  and  Covenanters  was  about  to  enter  a  new  and 
fiercer  stage,  and  he  was  to  have  a  part  in  it.  We  know  this  because  he 
was  later  proscribed  for  the  crime  of  treason  and  declared  forfeited  of 
all  his  possessions.  Alexander  lived  with  his  father,  John,  at  Overtoun; 
the  latter  had  been  preceded  in  ownership  by  his  father,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Antient  Valuation  Roll  of  1642  as  Alexander  McNaught. 

The  valuation  roll  of  the  Stewartry  was  an  assessment  list,  and  from 
it  we  gather  that  the  lands  of  Overtoun  must  have  been  a  little  more 
extensive  than  those  of  Brockloch,  a  part  of  the  ancient  MacNaucht 
estate  in  Kirkpatrick-Durham  parish.  Brockloch,  with  307  acres,  was 
assessed  at  an  annual  rental  value  of  ^62:10:0  while  Overtoun  in  Dairy 
was  given  an  annual  value  of  £7  6.  Lands  in  those  days  were  taxed  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  would  bring  if  sold,  but  on  the  estimated 
annual  income  value  to  the  owner. 

So  perhaps  Overtoun  ran  to  about  375  acres.  It  must  have  included 
the  farm  called  Midtoun,  stated  as  John’s  home  when  he  was  proscribed 
as  a  rebel  in  a  royal  proclamation  after  the  Pentland  Rising  of  1 666.  The 
valuation  roll  of  1775  lists  the  entire  farm  with  the  name  Uppertoun, 
and  does  not  mention  Midtoun. 

You  may  wish  to  know  that  “toun”  means  not  a  village  but  a  group 
of  farm  buildings  on  an  estate  —  owner’s  home,  stables,  granaries,  tool 
house  and  other  outbuildings,  and  houses  for  tenants  and  farm  workers. 
In  ancient  days  the  toun  often  was  enclosed  within  a  defensive  wall  and 
guarded  by  a  fortalice. 

Overtoun  was  a  farm  of  very  moderate  size  for  the  period.  Many  were 
assessed  at  higher  values:  nearby  Mains  of  Earlston,  the  home  of  one  of 
the  Gordon  families,  at  ^200  rental  value  a  year;  Dundeugh  at  £200, 
Over  Kilquhanity  at  £227,  and  Nether  Kilquhanity  at  ,£180.  Culfad, 
the  Kirkpatrick-Durham  home  of  John  McNaught,  forfeited  for  his 
part  in  the  1679  rebellion,  was  set  down  in  the  1642  valuation  roll  at  an 
annual  value  of  ^40  and  may  have  comprised  about  1 50  acres. 

Sandy  was  perhaps  about  twelve  years  old  when  his  father  went  away 
with  John  McClellan  of  Barscob  in  the  Pentland  Rising  of  1666.  John 
remained  an  unreformed  Presbyterian  rebel,  a  Whig,  who  violated  all 
the  rules  against  conversing  with  and  harboring  hunted  men.  How  he 
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escaped  hanging  for  his  part  in  the  Rising  we  can  only  guess;  all  we 
know  is  that  he  was  still  active  in  the  cause  in  1679. 

John’s  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  thirty-one  men  presented  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Advocate  or  Crown  prosecutor  on  No¬ 
vember  14,  1682,  to  be  pursued  in  a  criminal  process  for  rebellion  in 
connection  with  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  of  which  you  shall  pres¬ 
ently  read.  In  the  middle  of  the  list  we  find  the  names:  “John  McNaught, 
elder  of  Overtoun,  Alexander  McNaught,  younger  thereof.” 

Charges  against  John  and  sixteen  others  were  dropped  because,  as 
Wodrow  relates,  “interest  had  been  made  for  them.”  This  probably 
means  friends  had  produced  evidence  that  none  of  the  seventeen  had 
been  in  arms  in  that  particular  rebellion.  But  young  Alexander  and  thir¬ 
teen  others  were  tried  in  absentia  on  December  18.  Two  prisoners 
also  were  tried:  Alexander  McKie  of  Drumbuy  and  Anthony  McKie  of 
Glencard.  Witnesses  testified  to  seeing  all  the  accused  men  under  arms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  assize  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  accused,  not  omitting  a  man  already 

dead:  Samuel  Grierson  of  Dalgonar. 

The  two  McKies  in  custody  were  sentenced  to  hang  at  the  market 
cross  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  following  July,  and 
Alexander  and  his  fellow  fugitives  were  condemned  to  the  same  fate 
when  captured:  “to  be  executed  to  death,  demeaned  as  traitors,  and 
under  the  pains  of  treason  [dismemberment] ,  when  apprehended,  at  the 
places  and  times  the  Lords  shall  appoint.  And  appoint  their  names,  fame, 
and  memory  to  be  extinct.”  Wodrow  assures  us  that  none  of  these  fugi¬ 
tives  was  executed.  The  purpose  of  convicting  the  deceased  Grierson 
of  Dalgonar  was  to  make  possible  the  seizure  of  his  property  under 

forfeit. 

All  this  shows  what  a  narrow  escape  Sandy  McNaight  had.  You  have 
noted  that  in  the  official  documents  his  surname  was  correctly  given  as 
McNaught,  though  at  this  time  few  of  the  many  members  of  the  family 
in  Galloway  signed  it  that  way.  Some  of  those  living  in  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham  parish  and  in  Dumfries  used  the  form  McNaught,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  in  neighboring  parishes  used  such  variants  as  Mc- 

Knight,  McNeight,  and  McNaight. 

The  name  of  the  parish,  Dairy,  is  said  by  MacKerlie  to  mean  royal 
vale,  from  dal,  a  dale  or  valley,  and  ri,  meaning  king.  The  village  was 
often  called  St.  John’s  Clachan,  or  the  Old  Clachan  of  Dairy.  It  over¬ 
looks  the  valley  of  the  river  Ken.  The  beautiful  region  comprising  the 
parishes  of  Dairy,  Carsphairn,  Kells,  and  Balmaclellan  was  and  still  is 
-  called  the  Glenkens,  and  the  descriptive  term  “royal  vale”  is  fitting. 
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The  farm  of  Overtoun  was  distant  only  a  little  way  from  the  ancient 
MacNaucht  holding  of  Dundeugh,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
Sandy’s  branch  of  the  family  was  descended  from  the  MacNauchts  of 
the  medieval  fortalice  previously  described.  At  the  time  of  the  events 
related  in  this  chapter,  Dundeugh  was  owned  by  a  family  of  Gordons, 
who  may  have  come  into  possession  by  intermarriage. 

Archbishop  James  Sharp,  extirpator  of  Covenanters,  was  returning 
from  Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrews  by  private  coach  on  May  3,  1679, 
probably  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  had  just  left  a  session  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  which  it  had  been  ordered  that  any  Crown  officer, 
down  to  the  lowest  subaltern,  should  kill  on  the  spot  any  Covenanter 
found  with  a  weapon.  The  Archbishop  had  with  him  his  daughter  and 
five  servants. 

Nine  men  awaited  him  on  Magus  Moor,  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
his  cathedral  church.  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet  sat  impassively  on 
his  horse  while  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch  and  the  others  stopped  the 
coach  and  dragged  out  the  Archbishop.  Hackston  previously  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Sharp  and  considered  himself  disqualified 
to  act.  The  others  slashed  Sharp  to  death  with  their  swords. 

The  murder  set  Scotland,  and  especially  the  Privy  Council,  in  uproar. 
The  issue  divided  moderates  from  extremists.  Moderate  Presbyterians 
deplored  the  killing,  while  extremists  insisted  under  questioning  it  was 
no  murder  at  all,  but  an  act  of  justice  pleasing  to  God.  Five  men  who 
later  asserted  this  view  were  hanged;  their  bodies  were  carried  to  Magus 
Moor  and  hung  up  in  chains  until  they  rotted. 

Sandy  McNaight  and  his  father  heard  the  news  at  Overtoun,  also 
other  tidings.  They  knew  all  about  a  sinister  figure  among  the  King’s 
huntsmen:  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  commander  of  dragoons 
harrying  the  Southwest,  later  to  be  known  as  Lord  Graham,  Viscount 
Dundee.  Claverhouse  was  a  little  man,  not  over  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  with  narrow,  sloping  shoulders,  and  with  hands  hanging  to  his 
knees.  He  has  been  described  as  a  soldier  with  a  girl’s  face  and  a  tiger’s 
heart.  He  wore  his  long  hair  in  locks,  kept  in  place  at  the  end  with  strips 
of  lead.  Swarthy  of  countenance,  he  had  a  wide  mouth  with  large  upper 
teeth  that  projected  a  little  and  rested  on  his  lower  lip.  Sir  Peter  Lely’s 
portrait,  admired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  Royalists,  show  him  as 
a  rather  pretty  fellow,  which  assures  us  the  painter  idealized  his  subject. 
Claverhouse  could  talk  with  charming  deference  to  women,  and  he 
practiced  the  art  of  flattering  them  while  gestating  plans  to  skewer  their 
husbands.  Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  wrote  in  his  history 
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of  the  persecutions  that  he  had  been  told  Claverhouse  was  personally 
responsible  for  more  than  a  hundred  individual  killings. 

While  Claverhouse  ranged  the  Southwest  country  after  Sharp’s  mur¬ 
der,  he  heard  of  a  conventicle  planned  to  be  held  at  Glaister  Law  on 
Sunday,  June  i.  He  decided  to  attend  with  his  troopers,  kill  for  him¬ 
self  a  fresh  mess  of  fanatics,  and  add  prisoners  to  the  miserable  group 
he  had  with  him,  tied  together  in  pairs.  Advised  of  his  coming,  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  changed  their  meeting  place  to  Drumclog,  a  spot  about  two 
miles  from  Loudon  Hill,  where  their  fifty  armed  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  fighters  afoot  could  take  favorable  ground  with  a  small  stream 
and  a  bog  before  them. 

The  leaders  of  this  band  were  of  the  extremist  type,  belligerent  and 
anxious  to  fight.  Balfour  and  Hackston,  only  recently  at  Magus  Moor, 
were  there.  Chief  in  command  was  Robert  Hamilton,  only  twenty-nine 
and  without  military  experience.  William  Cleland,  a  St.  Andrews  Uni¬ 
versity  student  of  eighteen,  led  the  men  on  foot.  Cleland  was  to  become 
Colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regiment  that  defeated  the  Highlanders  at 
Dunkeld,  as  related  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas  was  finishing  his  sermon  as  Claverhouse 
arrived  on  the  far  side  of  the  bog  with  1 50  men.  “I  have  given  you  the 
theory,”  the  fighting  parson  declared;  “now  for  the  practice!”  As  the 
congregation  retired,  singing,  to  higher  ground  to  watch,  Hamilton’s 
fighters  —  including  some  Amazonian  women  —  tangled  with  the  troop¬ 
ers  in  the  bog,  using  swords,  pikes,  and  pitchforks. 

The  troopers’  horses,  pitchforked  and  slashed,  and  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  knew  when  they  had  enough.  The  warlike  women  must  have  been 
a  great  surprise  to  them.  Robert  Fleming  ripped  Claverhouse’s  horse 
with  a  pike,  but  the  gallant  leader  managed  to  get  away.  Thirty  of  his 
men  died  in  the  bog,  and  twelve  in  flight.  One  Covenanter  was  killed 
in  action,  and  four  died  of  mortal  wounds.  A  few  prisoners  were  spared, 
but  the  zealot  Hamilton  shamefully  caused  one  to  be  executed. 

Claverhouse  and  his  surviving  fellows  never  stopped  running  until 
they  reached  Glasgow  that  night.  Next  day  the  belligerent  Covenanters 
followed  and  tried  to  get  at  them;  when  they  couldn’t  get  past  the  bar¬ 
ricades  they  retired  a  few  miles  to  Bothwell  Bridge  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Clyde. 

Sandy  McNaight  somehow  became  involved  in  the  sequel.  He  could 
not  have  been  at  Drumclog,  because  the  McNaughts  did  not  belong  to 
the  extremist  party,  but  he  was  proscribed  as  a  traitorous  rebel  after  the 
battle  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  now  imminent  in  the  story.  Evidently  he  took 
to  horse  and  was  seen  bearing  arms  in  the  action,  for  moderates  aided. 
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At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  recommend  Scott’s  novel,  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,  as  necessary  collateral  reading  for  those  interested  in  the  Killing 
Time  and  especially  in  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge. 
Space  can  be  conserved  here  by  letting  Scott  tell  the  story  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  for  me.  His  is  an  excellent  account,  albeit  prejudiced  on  the  royal 
side.  Dr.  Hewison  asserts  Scott  is  responsible  for  the  low  opinion  in 
which  all  Covenanters  were  held  —  moderates  as  well  as  extremists  —  for 
at  least  a  century.  Our  own  Southern  people  credit  Scott  with  indoc¬ 
trinating  the  South  with  the  ideas  of  romantic  glory  that  helped  to  preci¬ 
pitate  the  War  between  the  States.  Great  indeed  is  the  influence  of  a 
glamorous  novelist. 

In  reading  Old  Mortality ,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Covenanters  did  not 
shoot  down  Comet  Graham  while  he  was  carrying  a  flag  of  truce,  that 
the  extremist  preachers  were  not  as  savage  as  painted,  and  that  there  was 
no  siege  of  the  castle  of  Tillietudlum.  Scott  did  well  with  sieges,  and 
liked  to  invent  them.  His  pictures  of  Balfour,  Hackston,  and  Hamilton 
are  good,  and  his  accounts  of  the  battles,  though  unfair,  provide  an 
excellent  supplement  to  history  when  read  with  understanding. 

It  will  augment  interest  in  reading  to  associate  in  imagination  young 
Henry  Morton  with  our  own  Sandy  McNaight.  We  know  Alexander 
was  not  so  glamorous,  and  that  his  part  was  obscure,  but  we  also  know 
his  spirit  and  attitude  were  like  those  attributed  to  Henry  Morton.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  moderate,  majority  party  of  Presbyterians,  that 
fought  for  principle  while  disliking  excesses.  Remember  too  that  if  the 
American  patriots  had  finally  been  subdued  after  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  you  might  now  read  of  them  as  a  poorly-armed  peasant 
rabble  led  in  a  fanatical  cause  by  crackbrained  zealots. 

Recruits  hurried  to  join  the  Covenanters  assembled  at  Bothwell 
Bridge;  ultimately  the  numbers  reached  4,000.  The  King  and  all  Royal¬ 
ists,  alarmed  by  the  beating  given  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog,  prepared 
to  put  down  a  full-scale  rebellion.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  one  of  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  the  King,  was  sent  from  London  with  English  troops 
to  take  the  offensive. 

There  was  no  Colonel  Wallace  to  lead  the  rebels  this  time;  Bothwell 
Bridge  was  not  like  the  Pentland  Rising.  Extremist  preachers  denounced 
Indulged  ministers  as  compromisers  with  the  devilish  evils  of  Prelacy. 
The  unorganized  army  was  a  milling,  arguing  mob;  the  incompetent 
Robert  Hamilton  was  making  no  effective  efforts  for  defense.  Moderates 
begged  and  pleaded  for  order  and  discipline,  thinking  it  more  important 
to  fight  well  than  to  wrangle.  John  Welsh,  ousted  minister  of  Irongray 
parish  and  one  of  the  moderate  leaders,  was  having  men  recruited  in 
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Galloway  while  the  disputants  sermonized.  Sandy  McNaight  may  have 
been  one  of  the  Galloway  men  who  arrived  1,000  strong  on  June  20. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  21st  Monmouth  and  10,000  men  were  en¬ 
camped  across  the  river  Clyde,  on  the  other  side  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 
The  Irongray  minister  prevailed  upon  the  others  to  use  moderate  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  manifesto  justifying  the  rising,  pointing  to  the  distress  of  the 
country,  brutal  execution  of  the  laws,  and  refusal  to  grant  a  redress  of 
grievances.  A  letter  was  drafted  for  Monmouth,  asking  for  liberty  to 
send  a  deputation  to  discuss  matters  with  him.  Early  Sunday  morning 
three  men  carried  the  letter  across  the  bridge.  The  Duke’s  reply  was  a 
proposal  that  the  insurgents  lay  down  their  arms.  “And  hang  next,” 
Hamilton  commented  when  he  heard  the  message.  His  reply  was  “No 
surrender.” 

He  might  have  thought  to  blow  up  the  bridge;  instead  he  had  a  barri¬ 
cade  of  stones  placed  in  the  center.  The  battle  began  with  a  volley  from 
a  battery  of  English  cannon.  Galloway,  Stirling,  and  Clydesdale  men 
responded  with  musket  fire  and  a  blast  from  a  single  small  brass  cannon. 
The  Royalists  wavered  and  left  their  field  pieces  momentarily.  But  pio¬ 
neers  worked  their  way  past  the  barricade  on  the  bridge  as  artillerymen 
covered  their  advance,  and  English  soldiers  soon  were  pressing  across. 

For  two  hours  the  Galloway  men  fought  the  advancing  enemy.  When 
they  asked  for  reinforcements  they  got  none.  When  their  ammunition 
gave  out  and  they  sent  for  more,  they  were  supplied  instead  with  raisms. 
The  main  force  in  the  rear  was  in  confusion.  Nothing  remained  to  the 
men  of  Galloway,  Stirling,  and  Clydesdale  but  to  retire.  Hamilton  failed 
to  order  a  rally.  Royalist  troops  now  were  pouring  across  the  bridge, 
and  Claverhouse’s  troopers  were  taking  bloody  revenge  upon  men  in 
flight.  Fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  a  nearby  church  were  slaughtered 

there. 

Not  over  ten  Covenanters  had  been  killed  when  the  rout  began,  but 
many  fell  afterward.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  marched 
over  the  hills  to  Edinburgh.  Claverhouse  had  urged  Monmouth  to  kill 
all  prisoners  where  taken.  The  Duke  of  York,  presently  to  become 
James  n,  agreed  a  bit  later  with  the  statement  of  his  brother  Charles  n, 
“that  if  he  had  been  there  they  should  not  have  had  the  trouble  of 
prisoners.”  Monmouth’s  reply  to  this  was  that  he  could  not  kill  men  in 

cold  blood;  “that  was  only  for  butchers.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  relate  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  con¬ 
fined  for  months  in  Greyfriars  churchyard,  that  five  of  them  were 
hanged  in  revenge  for  Sharp’s  murder,  that  their  bodies  were  wrapped 
in  chains  and  hung  up  on  Magus  Moor,  that  257  were  sold  into  bondage 
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in  the  West  Indies:  bondage  they  never  served  because  the  ship  carry¬ 
ing  them  under  locked  hatches  from  Leith  was  shipwrecked  in  a  storm 
on  the  Scottish  coast.  The  escaping  crewmen  refused  to  unlock  them 
and  all  but  fifty  were  drowned.  Nor  does  Scott  tell  of  the  hangings  of 
conventicling  preachers  caught  after  the  battle,  and  the  deaths  of  John 
King,  John  Kid,  Richard  Cameron,  and  Donald  Cargill. 

Cameron  and  associates  in  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  overtaken  at  Ayrsmoss  by  troopers.  It  is  not  glamorous  to  tell  that 
Cameron’s  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  on  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  reward;  that  the  severed  parts  were  carried  in  a  sack  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  shown  to  the  aged  father,  in  prison  for  field  preaching.  The 
devout  old  man  lifted  them  and  said:  “I  know  them,  I  know  them;  they 
are  my  son’s,  my  dear  son’s:  it  is  the  Lord,  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord!  ” 

The  rebel  preacher  gave  his  name  to  the  Cameronian  sect,  and  also  to 
the  Cameronian  regiment  that  has  long  been  an  ornament  to  British  arms. 

David  Hackston,  who  watched  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
also  was  captured  at  Ayrsmoss.  On  July  30,  1 680,  he  was  taken  to  a  high 
scaffold  near  St.  Giles.  As  a  preliminary,  his  right  hand  was  chopped 
off.  After  an  interval,  his  left  hand.  With  a  noose  around  his  neck  he 
was  elevated  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  the  high  gibbet,  then  dropped. 
While  he  was  still  living,  his  heart  was  cut  out  and  held  up  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  but  at  some  point  in  the  operation  his  sufferings  ceased.  The 
body  was  disemboweled  and  the  entrails  were  thrown  into  a  fire;  then 
the  head  was  chopped  off  and  the  body  was  quartered.  The  various 
pieces  were  put  in  sacks  for  distribution  to  various  places  that  had  known 
the  man:  to  his  home  town  of  Cupar,  to  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Leith, 
Burntisland. 

Donald  Cargill,  last  of  the  early  and  older  Cameronian  preachers,  was 
caught  after  a  conventicle  in  Torwood  in  1 680  in  which  he  called  down 
the  curse  of  excommunication  upon  Charles  11,  the  Duke  of  York,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Rothes,  Lauderdale,  and  Dalzell.  The  deciding  vote  on  his  fate 
in  the  Privy  Council  was  cast  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  said:  “Let  him 
go  to  the  gallows,  and  die  like  a  traitor!  ” 

In  my  attention  to  young  Sandy  McNaight  of  Overtoun,  proscribed 
and  forfeited  after  Bothwell  Bridge,  some  neglect  may  have  been  shown 
his  older  cousin,  John  McNaught  of  Culfad  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham.  John  must  have  been  one  of  the  Galloway  men  recruited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Welsh,  and  it  may  be  presumed  he  was  among  those  who 
kept  up  the  battle  at  the  bridge  until  ammunition  gave  out. 

Four  days  after  the  battle  the  Privy  Council  issued  a  Proclamation 
Against  Rebels,  denouncing  as  traitors  sixty-five  leaders  in  the  rebellion. 
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In  the  process  of  forfeiture  that  followed,  the  name  of  John  McNaught 
of  Culfad  was  among  those  listed,  and  we  know  his  property  was  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  King’s  gentlemen.  In  the  records  of  a  branch 
of  the  family  in  England  there  is  a  note  that  he  “lost  all  for  conscience 

sake.” 

A  photograph  of  John’s  modest  home  appears  on  a  nearby  page,  look¬ 
ing  perhaps  not  greatly  different  from  what  it  was  when  his  own  sheep 
and  cattle  grazed  in  the  fields.  John  had  more  to  lose  than  Sandy. 
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The  month  of  October  in  1684  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Privy  Council 
as  the  time  for  rounding  up  the  rebellious  Presbyterians  of  Gallo¬ 
way  and  Annandale  and  putting  an  end  to  their  nonsense.  They  must 
either  take  the  Test  oath  or  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
sent  into  bondage  in  the  plantations. 

So  scores  of  “heritors,  freeholders,  liferenters  and  woodsetters”  were 
summoned  by  officers  of  the  law  to  appear  at  the  tolbooth  of  Dumfries 
beginning  October  4,  and  at  the  Kirkcudbright  tolbooth  on  October  7, 
for  hearing  before  three  Justiciary  Commissioners:  William  Douglas, 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  High  Treasurer;  James,  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig;  and  Colonel  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Robert  Colt,  His 
Majesty’s  solicitor,  acted  as  prosecuting  officer  to  press  charges  raised 
by  Sir  George  McKenzie  of  Rosehaugh  (Bluidy  McKenzie),  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland. 

The  complaints  against  many  scores  of  people,  whose  names  had  been 
listed  as  church  absentees  by  the  prelatic  clergy  and  gathered  into  the 
Porteous  rolls,  and  by  officials  aided  by  informers,  included  conven- 
ticling,  harboring  and  shielding  rebels  or  conversing  with  them,  and 
violating  various  rules  established  to  insure  conformity. 

John  McNaight  of  Overtoun  in  the  parish  of  Dairy  was  among  many 
called  before  the  three  judges  on  October  7.  Two  others  were  William 
McNaight  of  Larg  and  David  McNaight  of  Begbie,  parish  of  Kirkma- 
breck.  John  was  held  for  trial  six  days  later.  One  man  was  absent  when 
his  name  was  called:  William  McNaight  of  Meikle  Carlton  in  the  parish 
of  Borgue.  An  order  was  issued  that  he  appear  on  the  1 3th  under  pain 
of  a  fine  of  ^100  Scots.  Perhaps  superstitious  about  the  date  he  didn’t 
appear;  the  record  says  no  more  about  him. 

William  of  Larg  and  David  of  Begbie  took  the  Test  oath  October  7. 
John  McKnaight  of  Little  Culmain  (parish  not  named)  did  the  same 
three  days  later  in  company  with  John  and  Alexander  Gordon  of  Airds 
and  nearly  all  the  other  offenders,  including  John  McNaight  major  and 
John  McNaight  minor  of  the  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Crown’s 
show  of  force  was  so  formidable  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
refusing  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  wearied  people  yielded  under 
duress.  In  the  term  used  by  their  prosecutors,  they  “relaxed.” 

In  sum,  the  Test  oath  required  acceptance  of  the  status  quo ,  includ¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  church  of  John  Knox,  and  the  promise  not  to  enter 
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any  new  covenants  or  to  take  part  in  any  movement,  armed  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  challenge  the  King’s  authority.  Those  who  took  the  oath  were 
not  called  upon  to  abjure  the  two  great  Covenants,  but  to  assert  that 
the  Covenants  imposed  no  obligation  to  endeavor  to  change  the  exist¬ 
ing  government  in  Church  and  State.  That  is,  the  people  were  swearing 
to  accept  the  rule  of  bishops  and  of  the  King,  and  keep  the  peace. 

Whether  the  people  took  the  oath  without  mental  reservation  is  open 
to  doubt.  John  McNaight  of  Overtoun  had  taken  it  about  ten  months 
before,  on  December  27,  1683,  and  here  he  was,  waiting  in  a  cell  in  the 
tolbooth  for  trial  for  new  offenses. 

On  October  13  John  was  called  before  the  three  Commissioners 
for  hearing,  with  James  Ferguson  of  Caroch  and  James  McKill  of 
Cleuch.  The  complaint  against  him,  as  recorded  in  the  account  of  all 
these  proceedings  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  as  follows: 
“John  McKnaight  in  Overtoun  of  Dalray  for  resetting  of  and  converse- 
ing  with  George  Douglas  in  Old  Clauchan  [Dairy],  as  also  for  con- 
tinuall  harbor  of  fugitives.” 

John  testified  George  Douglas,  rebel,  was  “herd  to  the  deponent’s 
half  manorer,  [tenant  farmer  of  Midtoun?],  and  that  he  herded  both 
the  deponent’s  kyne  and  the  half  manorer’s,  and  that  the  deponent  saw 
the  said  rebell  and  spak  to  him  about  the  work  of  the  toun  [farm] ;  asked 
if  he  had  conversed  with  William  Edgar,  printed  fugitive,  before  he 
relaxed,  cannot  be  positive.”  John  signed  the  written  record  of  his  testi¬ 
mony  thus:  Jo.  McNaicht .  To  modem  eyes  he  does  not  appear  a  great 
culprit.  After  the  other  two  men  had  testified  in  their  own  behalf  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed: 

“The  Lords,  haveing  considered  the  depositions  of  the  saids  persones, 
ordors  them  immediately  to  be  secured  in  close  prison”  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  kept  there  until  they  paid  the  following  fines  to 
Hugh  Wallace  of  Inglistoun,  His  Majesty’s  Cashkeeper: 

John  McNaight  of  Overtoun,  £  3  3  3:6:8  Scots  (500  merks) . 

James  Ferguson  of  Caroch,  5,000  merks. 

James  McKill  of  Cleuch,  500  merks. 

How  long  they  lay  in  prison  before  money  could  be  found  for  the 
Cashkeeper  we  do  not  know.  Had  they  recanted  and  promised  never 
again  to  speak  to  a  rebel,  as  some  did,  they  might  have  been  set  free. 

At  a  session  of  the  Justiciars  on  October  11,  a  hearing  was  given 
persons  accused  of  attending  a  conventicle  at  the  house  of  John  Kyles 
in  Clayholes  Yard,  where  James  Renwick,  the  famous  young  Camero- 
nian  minister,  had  preached.  Marie  and  Elizabeth  McClure  refused  to 
say  a  word  in  answer  to  questions,  and  were  forthwith  sentenced  to 
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banishment  to  the  plantations:  Virginia  or  the  West  Indies.  Adam  Gor¬ 
don,  schoolmaster,  deponed  he  had  seen  Renwick  with  others  about  a 
month  previously  in  a  wood  near  Barscob  (John  McClellan’s  farm); 
that  Renwick  had  baptized  children  of  Robert  Gordon  of  Kilnare  and 
George  Ferguson  of  Dairy,  the  latter  “sone  in  law  to  John  McKnawght 
in  Overtoun  of  Dairy,  present  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.” 

On  October  15,  Andrew  Symson,  minister  of  Kirkinner,  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  at  Wigtown  a  list  of  residents  of  the  parish  who 
had  absented  themselves  from  his  church.  In  the  list  appeared  the  name 
of  George  McKnight,  living  on  Patrick  Coltran’s  land,  farm  of  Kir- 
broyne.  George  had  to  take  the  Test  oath,  or  else. 

On  October  17,  John  McKnaight  of  the  Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock, 
age  about  forty-five  (who  had  been  with  his  father  Patrick  in  the  Pent- 
land  Rising  in  1666),  was  summoned  to  Ayr  to  answer  questions  about 
truants  from  church  services.  He  said  he  knew  John  Reid  in  Dunshill 
and  Patrick  Gemill,  fugitives,  but  he  didn’t  know  anything  about  their 
present  whereabouts.  “Knows  John  Mitchell  in  the  mill  [employe]  to 
have  one  child  unbaptized,  and  also  James  Howat  in  Mossmark,  also 
has  an  unbaptized  child.”  What  they  got  out  of  John  amounted  to  a 
nadir  of  unimportance. 

Several  others  of  the  family  received  special  notice  in  1684.  A  royal 
proclamation  of  May  5  listing  fugitive  rebels  not  to  be  harbored,  spoken 
to,  or  aided  in  any  way,  named  Roger  and  James  McNaught  in  New¬ 
town  of  Galloway  and  Roger  McNaught  of  Newtown  in  Kells  parish. 
These  rogues  had  been  guilty  of  resetting,  or  shielding  rebels.  We  do 
not  know  what  became  of  them,  but  we  presume  nothing  serious  befell 
them,  except  the  hardships  of  hiding  from  troopers. 

The  Covenenating  women  received  unfavorable  notice,  too.  Janet 
Sproat,  wife  of  John  McNeight  of  Cragneuk  in  Kirkmabreck  parish, 
was  publicly  denounced  as  a  “disorderly  person”  for  attending  con¬ 
venticles.  We  can  imagine  her  tossing  her  head  and  making  a  face  when 
she  heard  of  it. 

The  October  sessions,  beginning  at  Dumfries  on  the  2nd,  continuing 
at  Kirkcudbright  as  already  noted,  and  then  proceeding  at  Wigtown 
on  the  14th,  had  resulted  in  banishment  to  the  plantations  of  forty-six 
men  and  women  found  guilty  of  attending  conventicles  and  refusing 
the  Test  oath.  Spies  and  informers  hanging  around  the  field  meetings  to 
identify  and  list  Covenanters  seen  attending  them  had  produced  evi¬ 
dence  that  led  to  the  convictions. 

Stung  by  the  activities  of  informers,  the  Cameronians  or  Society  Men 
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met  and  decided  upon  a  manifesto,  which  James  Renwick  wrote  on 
October  28,  and  which  was  affixed  to  market  crosses  and  church  doors 
in  various  towns  on  November  8.  It  was  entitled  “Society  People’s 
Declaration,  especially  against  Informers  and  Intelligencers,”  and  came 
to  be  called  the  Apologetical  Declaration.  It  disowned  the  authority  of 
Charles  11,  expressed  abhorrence  of  “that  hellish  principle  of  killing  all 
who  differ  in  judgment  and  persuasion  from  us,”  but  declared  that 
“whosoever  stretch  forth  their  hands  against  us  (justiciary,  military, 
assenting  gentlemen,  Viperous  and  malicious’  clergy,  informers,  etc.), 
all  and  every  one  of  such  shall  be  reputed  by  us  enemies  to  God  and  the 
Covenanted  Work  of  Reformation,  and  punished  as  such,  according  to 
our  power  and  the  degree  of  their  offense.”  It  announced  a  plan  to  set  up 
an  independent  judicatory  to  try  all  such  opponents  as  could  be  seized, 
and  forbade  any  personal  attempts  to  execute  justice  in  individual  cases. 

When  two  soldiers  and  the  curate  in  Carsphaim  were  murdered  al¬ 
most  immediately  afterward,  the  Privy  Council  decided  individuals  of 
the  Cameronian  party  were  making  reprisals  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
against  doing  so  in  the  Apologetical  Declaration.  Really  alarmed  by 
these  developments,  the  men  who  had  not  scrupled  at  innumerable  hang¬ 
ings,  decapitations,  mutilations,  and  the  use  of  boot  and  thumbscrew, 
turned  pale  at  thought  of  their  own  danger.  “No  man  who  served  the 
King  could  know  whether  or  not  his  murderer  was  at  his  elbow,”  Lord 
Advocate  McKenzie  wrote  afterward. 

So  on  January  15,  1685,  the  Council  adopted  a  set  of  instructions  to 
the  Judicatory  Commissioners  sitting  in  courts  in  nine  districts  about 
the  country,  for  the  treatment  of  men  known  to  adhere  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  who  refused  to  disown  it  and  take  the  Test:  they  were  to  be 
tried  before  a  bench  of  three,  and  if  convicted  were  to  be  hanged  imme¬ 
diately.  Women  known  to  have  been  signally  active  in  the  Cameronian 
cause  were  after  similar  conviction  to  be  drowned.  This  was  chivalrous: 
drowned  women  were  not  to  be  dismembered. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  give  the  entire  list  of  culprits  of 
the  McNaught  clan  whose  names  were  placed  on  the  Porteous  rolls  by 
curates,  informers,  and  spies.  They  were  accused  of  a  variety  of  offenses, 
including  non-attendance  at  church  services  conducted  by  the  prelatic 
clergy,  attending  field  meetings,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  other  rebels, 
and  harboring  fugitives.  The  list  includes  adults  and  offending  children 
above  the  age  of  twelve.  It  was  a  thorough-looking  job;  we  hope  none 
of  our  malefactors  were  overlooked  because  we  are  glad  to  read  their 
names  now  in  what  we  may  regard  as  a  kind  of  roll  of  honor.  The  names 
are  recorded  in  RPC,  3rd  series,  Vol.  ix.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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most  of  the  persons  named  in  the  list  were  minor  offenders  only;  the 
“traitors”  of  the  Pentland  Rising  and  Bothwell  Bridge  already  had 
received  attention. 

The  listed  persons  lived  “in”  the  farms  named,  in  various  parishes  in 
the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  and  western  Dumfries.  The 
wide  variety  of  surname  forms  should  not  escape  notice  as  we  go 
through  the  roll: 

Nicola  MacKnight,  Lady  of  Crossmichael  Mill,  and  Janet  Muirhead  her 
servant,  disorderly,  in  Ironcrogo,  parish  of  Crossmichael. 

John  and  Robert  MacKnight  and  wives,  in  Ironcrogo. 

David  and  Marion  McNeight  in  Begbie,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck. 

Elisabeth  McNight  in  Kirklauch,  parish  of  Anwoth. 

Elspeth  Macknight,  wife  of  William  Brainyier,  in  Spaddocks,  parish  of 
Holywood. 

James  Macknight  and  wife  in  Auchendolly,  parish  of  Crossmichael. 
James  MacKnight  in  Blairenny,  parish  of  Crossmichael. 

William  McKnight  and  his  wife,  “ane  infirm  old  woman,”  and  son  James 
and  wife  in  Spaddocks,  parish  of  Holywood. 

John  McKnaight  in  Little  Culmain,  parish  not  stated,  “for  seeing  Edward 
Gordon,  rebell,  working  at  hay  in  Cocklick  midowes  in  harvest  last.” 
(That  is,  conversing.) 

Marion  MacNeight  in  Arieland. 

John  and  Janet  MacNeight  in  Newlands,  parish  of  Kelton. 

Thomas  and  Gilbert  MacNeight  in  Slognau,  parish  of  Kelton. 

Patrick  McNight  and  wife  in  Newton,  parish  of  Anwoth. 

Samuel  McNight  in  Newton,  same  parish. 

John,  Isobel,  and  William  McNeight  in  Larg,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck,  the 
latter  for  “conversing  with  John  Corsan,  rebell.” 

William  McKnaight  in  Meikle  Careltoune,  parish  of  Borgue,  “for  con¬ 
versing  with  John  Clintoune,  rebell.” 

John  McNaight  major,  John  minor,  Agnes,  Janet,  Susanna,  and  Jean,  in 
burgh  and  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Agnes  McNeight  in  Struans,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck. 

Alexander  McNaight  in  Blackstockartoun,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Alexander  and  James  McNaight  in  Little  Sypland,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 
John  and  Marion  McNaight  in  Grybtie,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Christian  McNaicht  in  Hillhead,  parish  of  Irongray. 

William,  Margaret,  and  Culbert  McNeight,  no  farmland  stated,  parish  of 
Kirkmabreck. 

John  and  Janet  (Sproat)  McNeight,  Craigneuk,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck. 
Elisabeth  McNecht  in  Culcagrie,  parish  of  Tvvynholm. 

Elizabeth  McNecht  in  Ingleston,  same  parish. 

Elspeth  McNeght  in  Netherlaw,  parish  of  Rerwick. 

William  McNeght  in  Baligg,  same  parish. 

Elspeth  McNaight  in  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  parish  of  Galtway. 

Isobell  McNeght  in  Coneghtrie,  parish  of  Rerwick. 
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James  McNaight  in  Kirkconnell,  parish  of  Tongland. 

James  and  Janet  McKnaight  in  clachan  and  parish  of  Tongland. 

Janet  McNeight  in  Blairs,  parish  of  Kirkmabreck. 

William  McNeight  in  Falbea,  same  parish. 

Janet  McNeight  in  Glenyarrock,  parish  of  Kelton. 

Janet  McNaight  in  Half  Merkland,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 

John  and  Janet  McNaight  in  Meikle  Galtway,  parish  of  Galtway. 

Janet  McNeght  in  Torr,  parish  of  Rerwick. 

John  McNaight  of  Balmae,  parish  of  Dunrod. 

John  and  Elizabeth  McNecht  of  Barhunick,  parish  of  Twynholm. 

John  McNaight  in  Meikle  Castlegoure,  parish  of  Buittle. 

John  McNeight  in  Midkelton,  parish  of  Kelton. 

John  and  Margaret  McNaight  in  Lardmanoch,  parish  of  Tongland. 

John  McNaight  and  spouse  in  Nether  Lardmanoch,  same  parish. 

John  McNaight  in  “Ten  Pund  Land  of  Levistone”  (Livingston),  in  parish 
of  Balmaghie. 

Marion  McNaight  in  Auchinflower,  in  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Marion  McNeght  in  Chapelton,  parish  of  Rerwick. 

John  McNaught  in  Nether  Barr,  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham. 

Mary  McNaicht  in  Myln  of  Endrig,  parish  of  Irongray. 

George  McNaight  in  Kirbroyne,  parish  of  Kirkinner. 

Robert  McNaight,  herd  (farmhand),  in  Nether  Barncrosh,  parish  of 
Tongland. 

Marion  McNeight  in  Shields,  parish  of  Kelton. 

Thomas  MacNeight  in  Stoken,  parish  of  Rerwick. 

Elspeth  McNaight  in  Routenbridge,  parish  of  Irongray. 

William  and  Agnes  McNaight  in  Balgredden,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Robert  McNaught  in  Blaireme,  no  parish  given. 

Margaret  McNaught  in  Lauchentyre,  parish  of  Anwoth. 

James  McKnaught  in  Mardrochat,  parish  of  Carsphairn. 

Isobel  McKnaught  in  Larg;  her  name  in  “A  list  of  the  disorderly  persons 
within  the  parioch  off  Urre,  both  popish  and  phanaticke.”  List  signed 
by  J.  Lyone,  likely  enough  a  curate,  who  also  reported  “John  McClel¬ 
land,  a  wagabond,  quho  cam  out  of  Irland  without  testimonials,  att 
first  declared  himselfe  a  presbyterian. . . .  His  carriage  since  he  came  to 
Scotland  has  bein  most  horrid;  he  keeps  no  church,  bot  flees  from  place 
to  place. . . 


We  shall  give  our  attention  now  to  the  Lady  of  Crossmichael  Mill 
whose  name  heads  our  list:  Nicola  of  the  well-nigh  unconquerable  spirit, 
one  of  the  most  indomitable  women  this  family  has  produced  in  seven 
centuries.  We  met  her  first  as  one  of  the  three  “fatherless  bairnes”  at  the 
trial  of  Maxwell  of  Areeming  in  1612  for  the  murder  of  John  Mac- 
Naucht  of  Kilquhanity.  We  attended  her  marriage  to  Roger  MacNaucht 
of  Dundeugh,  and  followed  her  action  to  recover  Kilquhanity  from  an 
Edinburgh  cousin  for  her  son  John.  Now  we  find  her,  over  eighty  years 
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old,  holding  up  her  head  as  Lady  of  Crossmichael  Mill  and  defying  the 
King  and  all  his  bishops. 

Just  what  Nicola  did  to  anger  the  Royalists  we  do  not  know,  but  she 
must  have  been  outspoken  for  the  Renwick  Declaration.  In  the  Spring 
of  1685  she  was  seized  with  seven  other  women  and  taken  to  prison  in 
Dumfries.  Unfortunate  captives  were  not  treated  well  in  those  times: 
they  were  forced  to  walk  over  the  country  roads  under  guard  to  places 
of  confinement  no  matter  how  distant. 

The  fugitive  Earl  of  Argyll  was  embarking  on  an  expedition  from 
Holland  against  the  new  Catholic  monarch  James  11,  and  crowded 
prisons  must  be  emptied  of  some  of  their  inmates  to  make  room  for  the 
new  ones  that  were  confidently  expected.  So  it  was  decided  to  send  from 
the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  and  other  jails  a  number  of  Presbyterian 
prisoners  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  prisons  of  Scotland:  Dunnottar 
Castle  on  Bass  Rock  off  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire.  Nicola  was  ticketed 
for  this  place. 

In  telling  of  the  removal  of  these  unfortunates  from  Edinburgh,  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  other  places  in  May,  1 685,  Dr.  James  King  Hewison  relates  in 
The  Covenanters ,  Vol.  11,  p.  465: 

It  was  determined  to  transfer  the  most  obstinate  prisoners  from  Edinburgh 
to  inhospitable  Dunnottar  Castle.  A  more  miserable  procession  never  walked 
out  of  or  into  the  Capital  than  this  straggling  band  of  above  134  men  and 
fifty  women  —  young,  old,  lame,  sick,  paralytic,  dying  —  who  were  escorted 
by  the  foot-guards  down  to  Leith,  on  18th  May.  With  other  prisoners  in 
Leith  they  numbered  224.  In  small  boats  they  were  ferried  over  to  Burntis¬ 
land  [across  the  Firth  of  Forth].  There  they  were  examined  by  Gosford 
and  Major  John  Wedderburne,  and  the  oaths  were  pressed  upon  them. 
Wedderburne’s  notes  are  instructive:  “J°hn  Broun  ane  old  decrept  creature; 
Thomas  Peticrew  .  .  .  old  age  .  .  .  being  paralytick;  Nicolas  McNight  a 
dyeing  woman . . .” 

On  May  20  Major  Wedderburne  drew  up  at  Burntisland  a  “List  of 
the  Prisoners  Examined  and  Delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  Militia  of 
Fiff  to  be  sent  to  Dunnottar.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  list  came  the 
following: 

From  Dumfreise  Sent  in  Yeisterday 

Barbara  Cowan  Grissell  Gemrie 

Agnes  Corhead  Margaret  McLelan 

Bessie  Gordon  [of  Dundeugh?  ]  Mary  Gibson 

Jean  Grier  Nicolas  McNeight  [of  Ironcrogo] 

On  the  same  day  the  Laird  of  Gosford  made  up  a  list  of  prisoners,  in¬ 
dicating  whether  they  would  or  would  not  swear  oaths  of  abjuration 
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and  allegiance.  The  seven  Dumfries  women  “will  not  abjure  or  swear,” 
he  wrote  with  his  scratchy  pen.  Seven?  Eight  had  been  brought  in  from 
Dumfries. 

This  is  what  happened.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Nicola  was  in 
a  dying  condition  she  was  removed  with  some  others  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  following  oath: 

“I  .  .  .  do  hereby  abhor,  renounce,  and  disown,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty  God,  the  pretended  declaration  of  war  lately  affixed  at 
several  parish  churches  [Renwick’s  Apologetical  Declaration],  in  so 
far  as  it  declares  a  war  against  his  sacred  Majesty,  and  asserts  that  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  such  as  serve  his  Majesty  in  church,  state,  army,  or  coun¬ 
try,  or  such  as  act  against  the  authors  of  the  pretended  declaration  . . .” 

That  was  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  which  most  of  the  prisoners,  pre¬ 
sumably  Cameronians,  had  refused  to  subscribe.  It  would  not  have 
availed  much  for  Nicola  to  refuse  it  and  die  in  a  few  hours  on  the  road 
to  Dunnottar,  as  she  certainly  would  have  done. 

On  May  2 1 ,  Nicola  and  the  others  who  were  to  be  spared,  were 
questioned  in  the  Edinburgh  tolbooth  by  William  Paterson,  clerk  to 
the  Privy  Council,  by  order  of  the  secret  committee.  This  brief  entry 
concludes  the  official  record: 

“ Nicolas  McN eight,  a  poor  old  dyeing  creature ,  taken  the  abjuration , 
dismist .” 

Martyrdom  is  not  for  women,  the  creators  and  conservers  of  life,  and 
especially  not  for  women  as  old  as  Nicola,  who  already  had  given 
enough  and  had  troubles  enough.  On  the  road  from  Dumfries  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  in  her  prison  cell  she  must  have  reviewed  sadly  the  events  of 
a  lifetime  that  included  the  murder  of  her  father  when  she  was  a  child, 
her  long  struggle  to  regain  Kilquhanity  for  her  older  son  John,  and 
John’s  death  by  stabbing  five  years  before.  Hers  had  been  a  dauntless 
spirit  and  she  had  no  love  for  the  new  King,  James  11.  But  was  it  worth 
while  to  die  by  a  roadside  just  to  avoid  abjuring  war  against  the  Crown? 
She  was  not  called  upon  to  abjure  her  Presbyterian  faith;  James  was  not 
intent  upon  suppressing  her  Church  but  he  did  wish  to  save  the  Stewart 
dynasty  by  nipping  declarations  of  independence  and  open  rebellions. 

Did  the  Lady  of  Crossmichael  Mill  live  to  return  to  her  household  in 
Ironcrogo?  Doubtless  friendly  hands  were  outstretched  to  care  for  her 
when  she  left  the  tolbooth  a  free  woman.  She  may  have  been  able  to 
return  home  for  the  last  weeks  of  life,  and  if  her  strength  and  spirits 
revived,  she  probably  found  satisfaction  in  telling  her  indignant  story. 

Meanwhile  the  condemned  prisoners  were  being  marched  northward 
by  the  “Militia  of  Fiff ,”  bound  together  with  ropes  on  their  way  to  the 
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“Whigs’  Vaults”  in  Dunnottar  Castle.  There  they  were  to  suffer  for 
many  weeks,  herded  together  in  two  narrow  stone-vaulted  rooms  almost 
without  light  or  fresh  air  and  without  food,  except  what  they  bought 
at  exorbitant  prices.  Men  and  women  were  confined  together  and  there 
were  no  toilet  facilities.  Prisoners  who  tried  to  escape  were  tortured. 
After  Argyll’s  rebellion  had  failed,  those  left  of  the  emaciated  prisoners 
were  marched  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  thirty  men  and  seven  women 
abjured  further  rebellion.  All  the  rest  were  sold  into  bondage  in  the 
colonies.  A  shipload  bound  for  New  Jersey  endured  rotten  food  and 
sickness;  many  died,  including  George  Scot  of  Pitlochie,  the  enterpriser 
who  had  bought  nearly  a  hundred  souls.  When  the  ship  reached  New 
Jersey,  the  Governor  insisted  that  all  must  come  ashore  free  men  and 
women;  that  his  province  would  not  recognize  involuntary  bondage. 

Early  in  May  of  this  same  year  1685  Margaret  Lauchlinson,  a  widow 
aged  about  seventy,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Wigtown,  Galloway.  They  had  attended  field  meetings 
and  they  would  not  take  the  Test  oath.  Four  judges  decreed  their  fate. 
Executioners  took  them  from  their  prison  to  the  sands  of  the  Solway 
Firth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Blednoch  at  low  tide  and  fastened 
to  stakes  “the  old  damned  bitch”  and  the  younger  one,  whom  they 
addressed  in  no  sweeter  terms.  When  the  tide  came  in  the  two  helpless 
victims  drowned. 

The  Covenanting  women  of  Galloway  were  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  men,  and  stirred  by  oppressions  they  were  ready  for  retaliations 
when  opportunity  offered.  There  was  for  example  Elspeth  McNaight 
of  Routenbridge  farm  in  the  parish  of  Irongray,  who  in  1685  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  community  “rabbling”  of  the  house  of  the  disliked  curate, 
John  Lawson.  According  to  RPC,  3d  series,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  51-52,  the 
landowners  of  the  parish  were  ordered  to  pay  Lawson  £  1 00  sterling 
to  repair  the  damage.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688-1689  ended  the 
tyranny,  two  hundred  more  such  rabblings  occurred  in  Scotland;  in 
one  parish  the  angry  women  used  knives  to  cut  every  shred  of  clothing 
from  the  disliked  curate  who  had  entered  their  names  in  the  Porteous 
rolls  for  attending  field  meetings  and  being  otherwise  “disorderly.” 
They  were  getting  even,  and  they  weren’t  too  nice  about  it. 

From  the  outset  of  his  reign  King  James  set  about  restoring  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  Holyrood  Chapel  was  set  apart  for  services  for  the  King 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle,  and  £  8,000  worth  of  new  ornaments 
and  images  were  brought  from  France  in  the  royal  yacht  to  embellish 
the  sanctuary.  To  make  this  acceptable,  James  declared  a  new  Indul¬ 
gence  in  February  1687  that  came  to  be  called  the  Toleration.  Quakers 
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were  relieved  from  restrictions  and  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  but 
the  extremists  were  permitted  to  return  to  freedom  in  services  in  their 
home  parishes  they  hadn’t  known  for  years.  Moderate  Presbyterians 
liked  this;  the  Anglicans  didn’t.  Royal  favor  was  being  transferred  from 
their  Church  to  the  Catholics. 

Nor  did  James  Renwick,  the  eloquent  young  Cameronian  preacher, 
like  the  new  order.  When  he  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  in  January  1 688 
a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture.  He  ventured  boldly  into 
Edinburgh  and  was  taken,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the 
Grassmarket  on  February  io.  No  one  wished  the  martyrdom  of  this 
young  man  with  the  courage  of  old  John  Knox.  Offered  a  pardon  if  he 
would  cease  and  desist,  he  would  not  listen.  Many  churchmen,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Episcopalian,  visited  him  to  beg  him  to  “let  a  drop  of  ink  fall 
upon  a  bit  of  paper.”  One  of  these  visits  is  described  by  John  Howie  in 
Scots  Worthies: 

“Mr.  McNaught,  one  of  the  curates,  made  him  a  visit  in  his  canonical 
habit,  which  Mr.  Renwick  did  not  like.  The  curate,  among  other  things, 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  Toleration,  and  those  that  accepted 
it.  Mr.  Renwick  declared  that  he  was  against  the  Toleration;  but  as  for 
them  that  embraced  it,  he  judged  them  to  be  godly  men.  The  curate 
leaving  him,  commended  him  for  one  of  great  gravity  and  ingenuity.” 

What  Mr.  McNaught  was  this?  Certainly  he  couldn’t  have  been 
reared  in  Galloway,  and  he  might  not  even  have  found  it  safe  there. 
But  for  his  call  at  the  prison  we  never  would  have  heard  of  him. 

James  Renwick  was  twenty-six  years  and  three  days  old  on  the  day 
he  was  hanged.  Thomas  Carlyle  long  afterward  acclaimed  him:  “Ren¬ 
wick  was  the  name  of  him;  honor  to  the  name  of  the  brave! 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  Scotland  of  their  persecutions  by  Charles  n 
and  James  n  has  been  computed  by  Dr.  Hewison.  Millions  of  pounds 
in  Scots  money  had  been  exacted  in  fines  and  forfeitures,  1,700  Presby¬ 
terians  had  been  transported  to  bondage  in  the  colonies,  750  banished 
to  the  Hebrides  and  Northern  Isles,  2,800  imprisoned,  7,000  driven  into 
voluntary  exile  in  Ulster,  Holland,  and  the  colonies,  680  killed  in  fight¬ 
ing,  498  summarily  shot  dead  or  hanged  to  trees  in  fields,  and  363 
judicially  beheaded,  drowned,  or  hanged  and  dismembered. 

All  this  suffering  had  resulted  solely  from  the  determination  of  Charles 
11  to  force  Scots  to  conform  to  the  prelatic  practices  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  And  what  of  the  personal  religion  of  Charles  him¬ 
self?  He  could  have  been  no  Episcopalian  though  he  posed  as  one.  The 
royal  Stewarts  for  centuries  had  been  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
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which  always  had  supported  them.  Just  before  his  death  on  February  2, 
1685,  Charles  11  secretly  received  the  last  rites  from  Huddlestone,  a 
Benedictine  priest. 

And  what  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  had  gone  along  with  Charles  — 
executioner  of  his  father  —  in  the  persecution  of  Covenanters?  On  May 
2,  1685,  Argyll  sailed  from  Holland  with  300  men  on  three  ships,  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  the  country  against  the  Catholic  James  11.  After  he  had 
landed  in  Argyll,  the  fiery  cross  he  circulated  in  the  Highlands  brought 
little  response.  His  force  was  divided  and  reduced  by  enemies.  He  was 
captured  in  Paisley,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  explicit  order  of 
James  11  was  beheaded. 
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The  Revolution  of  1688-1689  was  of  much  greater  importance  than 
is  realized  by  most  of  us  who  think  of  1776  when  we  see  the  word 
Revolution  with  a  capital  R.  It  accomplished  what  Magna  Carta  began, 
ended  unlimited  monarchy  in  England  and  Scotland,  checked  royal 
autocrats,  doomed  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  and  opened  the  way  to 
popular  rule  by  parliamentary  government. 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  hanging  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  their  rebel  followers  stopped.  The  persecutions  were  over. 
Real  tolerance  began,  not  only  for  Covenanters  at  once,  but  gradually 
for  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  other  sects  as  well.  King  William  had 
faults,  but  he  was  wisely  firm  in  insisting  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
oppression  of  anyone  of  any  faith.  In  one  of  his  first  proclamations,  that 
of  February  6,  1689,  —  “For  the  Keeping  of  the  Peace”  —  he  adjured 
all  lovers  of  concord  “to  bear  with  one  another,  and  not  accentuate 
differences.” 

William  of  Orange  was  a  great-grandson  of  James  vi  of  Scotland 
(James  1  of  England)  and  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  exiled  James  11. 
Mary  his  wife  was  James’  daughter  and  a  Protestant  like  her  husband. 
This  helps  to  explain  how  William  came  to  be  invited  over  from  Hol¬ 
land  with  his  army  of  14,000  men. 

The  readers  of  this  story-book  history  naturally  will  be  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  upon  their  own  people.  We  already 
know  what  happened  to  the  MacNauchtans  in  Argyll.  Beginning  in  the 
time  of  Charles  1,  an  occasional  member  of  the  McNaught  family  in 
Galloway  had  slipped  away  to  Northern  Ireland  to  escape  oppression 
and  hard  times,  but  McNaughts  with  various  names  did  not  begin  appear¬ 
ing  in  any  numbers  in  parish  registers  and  tax  lists  in  Ulster  until  1 665,  a 
few  years  after  Charles  11  launched  his  persecutions.  The  only  real  frus¬ 
tration  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  has  come  from  inability  to  identify 
any  of  the  Ulster  settlers  with  their  families  and  lands  in  Galloway.  So 
far  as  known,  no  one  ever  has  been  able  to  do  this.  The  migrants  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11  and  the  short  reign  of  James  11  were  virtually  if  not 
actually  refugees,  who  in  the  quiet  of  night  crept  aboard  small  craft 
in  the  harbors  of  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick  in  western  Galloway  for 
the  phantom  ferry  trip  to  Lame,  the  port  of  Belfast. 

We  in  America  would  like  to  know  whether  young  Alexander,  son 
of  the  proscribed  and  forfeited  John  McNaught  of  Culfad,  made  his 
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way  to  Ulster  and  then  to  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  he  did  or  did  not.  We  would  like  to  think 
that  Sandy  McNaight,  younger  of  Overtoun  in  Dairy,  came  by  the 
same  route  after  his  proscription  as  a  traitor  after  Bothwell  Bridge.  He 
was  still  at  Dairy  in  1 706.  The  testament  of  Bessie  McNaught,  a  servant 
in  his  family,  dated  May  14,  1706,  was  confirmed  at  Kirkcudbright  on 
May  31.  Bessie  left  legacies  to  three  of  Alexander’s  children:  John, 
Robert,  and  Mary. 

One  of  the  early  efforts  of  King  William  was  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
his  predecessors  against  a  multitude  of  individual  Covenanters.  In  a 
royal  proclamation  that  is  printed  at  length  in  the  pages  of  Wodrow  he 
restored  to  the  proscribed  all  their  escheated  properties.  Enumerating 
every  name  that  previously  had  been  declared  defamed  and  extinct  be¬ 
cause  of  “treasonable”  acts,  the  King  restored  every  survivor  to  his 
former  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  this  painstaking  docu¬ 
ment  of  restoration  three  familiar  names: 

Patrick  McNaught  of  Cumnock. 

John  McNaught  of  Culfad. 

Alexander  McNaught,  younger  of  Overtoun. 

Restitution  of  another  and  simpler  kind  was  made  to  various  persons 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quarter  the  dragoons  of  Turner,  Claverhouse, 
and  other  persecutors,  and  who  had  no  hope  of  being  paid  so  long  as  the 
old  regime  lasted.  In  RPC,  3d  series,  Vol.  xiv,  we  find  long  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  with  claims  and  accounts.  In  December  1689  a  petition  was  received 
from  William  Menzies  of  Raw,  common  clerk  of  the  burgh  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  presenting  the  claims  of  a  number  of  persons  including  Jean  Glen- 
cross  and  Elspeth  McNaught  (widow  and  daughter  of  the  merchant 
burgess  John  McNaught),  for  quartering  Colonel  Hayford’s  dragoons. 
The  accounts  were  allowed  for  payment. 

Alexander  McNaight  of  Little  Sypland,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright, 
swore  six  men  had  been  quartered  upon  him  for  ten  days,  “ilk  man  at 
thrie  shillings  ilk  day,  extends  to  £9.” 

A  reckoning  was  made  at  Kirkcudbright  on  October  4  of  amounts 
due  to  the  inhabitants  because  of  the  quartering  of  Captain  Farmer’s 
troop  among  them.  John  McNaight  major  presented  a  claim  for  £1:1:6. 
Under  the  head  of  amounts  due  the  landlords  of  Kirkcudbright  on 
account  of  Colonel  Lamp  ton’s  troops,  we  find  the  claim  of  John  Mc¬ 
Naight  for  £  1 1 : 1 0:0,  “starling  money.”  So  John  must  have  kept  an  inn. 

“John  McNaight  minor  depones  two  of  Colonel  Hayford’s  dragoons 
owe  for  quarters  and  two  stones  of  hay  three  shillings  and  three  pence.” 

Going  back  two  years  we  find  a  misfortune  of  the  occupation  of  the 
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area  by  dragoons  for  which  the  reorganized  Privy  Council  of  1689 
could  have  provided  no  amelioration.  Elspeth  McNaught  of  Dumfries 
had  married  Walter  Brounock,  one  of  the  troopers  of  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  and  Walter’s  cavalier  glamor  had  faded.  Elspeth’s  mother 
Jean  Glencross  (holder  of  a  mortgage  of  2,000  merks  on  Kilquhanity) 
entered  complaint  against  him  with  the  bailies  of  Dumfries,  and  on 
August  19,  1687  John  Irwing  or  Irving,  one  of  the  magistrates,  con¬ 
ducted  a  hearing  in  the  widow’s  house.  (RPC,  3rd  series,  Vol.  xiii,  pp. 
169-173.)  The  testimony  is  interesting: 

Compeired  John  Forsyth,  servitor  to  John  Kennan,  wright  in  Drumfreis, 
aged  20  or  thairby,  unmaryed,  solemnlie  suorn  and  interrogat,  depones  that 
about  half  ane  yeir  since  or  thairby,  he  being  eftir  sevin  a  clok  att  night 
sitting  att  Jean  Glencross,  widow  of  Drumfreis,  her  fyre  side,  he  saw  Walter 
Brounock,  souldier,  take  up  ane  stool  and  was  adryving  of  it  att  the  said 
Jean  Glencross  her  face,  but  that  the  deponent  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
further  depones  that  he  saw  the  said  Walter  take  ane  red  burning  coall  out 
of  the  fyre  and  dryve  it  att  Helene  Dronan,  servitrix  to  the  said  Jean  Glen¬ 
cross,  sua  that  it  fyred  the  cloaths  on  her  head;  and  further  adds  that  att  that 
same  time  he  heard  the  said  Walter  say  that  the  said  Jean  Glencross  gathered 
a  lapfull  of  stains  and  stoned  her  deceist  husband  to  death;  and  that  this  is 
truth  and  knowes  noe  more  as  he  shall  answer  to  God,  and  cannot  wryte. 
(Signed)  Jo.  Irwing. 

Compeared  James  McKnoe,  burow  officer  in  Drumfreis,  aged  28  or  thair¬ 
by,  unmaryed,  solemnlie  suorn  and  interrogat,  depones  that  about  thrie 
years  since  or  thairby,  he  being  one  of  the  touns  guard,  he  heard  some  say 
about  the  midst  of  the  night  that  Walter  Brounock,  souldier,  has  comt  to 
the  toun,  and  theireftir  the  deponent  went  to  Jean  Glencross  her  house 
wheir  he  saw  the  said  Walter  and  the  said  Jean,  and  Elspeth  McNaught, 
spouse  to  the  said  Walter,  all  together,  and  that  they  took  all  kyndlie  with 
the  said  Walter  and  he  with  them  and  that  they  drank  a  chopin  [about  a 
quart]  of  sack  togither,  and  theireftir  the  said  Walter  Broune  took  his  fare¬ 
well  of  the  said  Jean  Glencross  and  the  said  Elspeth  McNaught,  his  spous, 
and  then  lap  on  his  horse  and  road  away  the  length  of  Alexander  Haynings 
house  in  Drumfreis,  and  then  immediatlie  returned  to  the  said  Jean  Glen¬ 
cross  her  hous  again,  wheir  the  deponent  saw  the  said  Walter  Brounock 
drauing  the  said  Elspeth  by  the  hair  of  the  head  throw  the  haill  hous;  and 
this  is  true  and  knowes  noe  more  as  he  shall  answer  to  God,  and  cannot 
wryte.  (Signed)  Jo.  Irwing. 

Several  other  witnesses  deponed  to  the  rude  behavior  of  the  trooper 
who  had  learned  his  way  with  women  from  disciplining  the  wives  of 
Galloway  rebels  who  resented  the  high-handed  way  of  Claverhouse. 
No  doubt  Walter  was  a  devil  for  drink,  and  was  often  drunk  in  his  hours 
of  ease.  We  must  hurry  along  through  the  depositions  as  written  down 
and  signed  by  the  bailie  John  Irwing. 
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Agnes  Robsone,  spouse  to  a  dragoon,  testified  that  Walter  and  El¬ 
speth  “in  winter  or  weir  last”  had  come  to  her  house  to  visit  her  husband 
and  herself.  After  a  “prettie  whylle”  at  the  fireside,  deponent  heard 
Walter  speak  “something  anent  James  Montgumrie  and  bad  his  spous 
go  to  the  devill,  and  that  she  had  to  do  with  the  devill.”  Whereupon 
Elspeth  was  heard  to  make  the  spirited  reply  that  there  were  worse  than 
James  Montgomery.  Walter  drew  his  sword  and  offered  to  run  Elspeth 
through,  but  another  dragoon  stepped  between,  remarking  they  might 
have  blessed  God  that  he  was  present,  else  Walter  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  murder  on  “his  said  spous.” 

Janet  Wright,  a  former  servant  in  Jean’s  house,  testified  that  in  winter 
three  years  before  she  observed  “severall  gentlemen  in  Claverhous  his 
troup  being  ane  night  sitting  and  drinking  att  the  said  Jean  her  fyreside, 
and  about  tuelff  a  clock  att  night  having  all  pairted  and  gone  away,  the 
said  Walter  theireftir  ordered  the  deponent  to  put  on  ane  fyre;  and  the 
said  Jean  hearing  answered  that  it  was  more  tyme  to  go  to  bed.”  Then 
the  demon  in  Walter  flared.  He  ran  out  of  the  house,  with  Janet  follow¬ 
ing  and  offering  to  fix  the  fire.  Walter  threatened  to  brain  her. 

“Theireftir  the  said  Walter  having  comt  in  again  to  the  house,  the 
said  Elspeth  said:  ‘Dear  honey,  wheir  have  ye  bene?’  to  which  he  an¬ 
swered,  ‘damn  you,  I  shall  lett  yow  know  wheir  I  have  bene,’  and  with 
that  he  took  up  two  pistolls  and  swore  that  he  would  shoot  his  said  wife 
through  the  head.” 

Then  Elspeth  took  her  husband  in  her  arms  saying,  “Dear  Walter, 
God  guide  you,  what  ails  you?  ”  But  Walter  swore  at  her  and  called  her 
a  vile  name,  and  Elspeth  and  her  mother  ran  out  of  the  house,  the  trooper 
throwing  a  chair  after  them.  Janet  testified  further  that  “the  said  Walter 
he  threw  doun  two  pynt  stoups  [tankards]  and  two  peuther  plates”  and 
stamped  upon  the  plates  with  his  feet  so  that  he  crushed  them,  “and 
dang  the  pynt  stoups  syds  together  and  crusht  the  sides  of  ane  meikle 
pan  together.” 

Then  he  ran  out  the  gate  with  two  cocked  pistols  in  search  of  the 
fleeing  women.  When  Janet  next  saw  Jean  Glencross  her  head  was 
streaming  with  blood.  Next  morning  a  neighbor,  Dyonisius  Maxwyne, 
came  in  to  reason  with  Walter.  Failing,  he  said:  “Sir,  you  were  sevin 
yeirs  bund  as  a  Torie  allreadie  and  I  think  must  be  uther  sevin  yeirs 
bound  yet.” 

There  was  no  pacifying  Walter.  On  another  occasion  he  seized  Jean 
by  the  nose  and  dragged  her  about,  struck  her  over  the  heart  with  a  staff, 
and  threw  her  upon  the  floor  with  her  head  to  the  fire.  This  was  after 
he  had  threatened  to  roast  Elspeth  on  a  spit.  When  Janet  Wallace,  an- 
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other  witness,  had  protested,  Walter  inquired  of  her:  “What  is  that  to 
yow  or  ante  iff  I  should  put  my  said  wife  upon  ane  speet  and  make  ane 
spatchcock  of  her,  and  take  her  by  the  heells  and  thro  her  out  of  the 
window  and  dash  out  her  brains?”  When  Janet  suggested  that  some¬ 
thing  ailed  him,  Walter  made  the  only  intelligent  statement  attributed 
to  him,  that  “he  wold  to  God  he  had  cutted  his  oun  throat  three  yeirs 

agoe.” 

If  the  reader  has  been  patient  with  this  narrative,  how  about  the 
patience  of  Jean  and  Elspeth  in  trying  to  bear  with  Walter  to  preserve 
a  marriage?  But  Jean  couldn  t  stand  it  indefinitely.  On  the  morning 
after  she  had  been  pulled  around  by  the  nose  she  complained  to  the 
bailies.  This  was  too  much!  Irwing’s  transcript  was  entered  in  full  in 
the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  Rcgistcv  fails  to  show  what 
was  done  about  Walter.  He  may  have  been  put  under  a  peace  bond,  or 
his  superior  officer  may  have  been  requested  to  transfer  him  elsewhere. 
Since  Elspeth  and  her  mother  lived  many  years  afterward,  Walter  must 
have  gone  away  and  stayed. 


31.  Witches  and  Charmers 


Before  we  depart  to  Ulster  and  America  with  our  blue-bonneted 
forefathers,  we  owe  a  look  at  a  witchcraft  case  in  which  a  member 
of  the  McNaught  family  was  slightly  involved.  From  about  1550  to 
1750  the  European  continent,  England,  Scotland,  and  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  engaged  at  various  times  in  applying  literally  the  Old 
Testament  injunction:  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.” 

The  accused  almost  always  were  queer  old  women  who  were  regarded 
with  superstitious  fear:  disagreeable,  senile,  or  “tetched  in  the  head.” 
Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  MacLaren)  says  in  The  Scot  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  that  the  Kirk  in  the  1 600  s  had  ordained  “all  ministers  carefully 
to  take  notice  of  charmers,  witches,  and  all  such  abusers  of  the  people.” 

Sarah  McNaught,  wife  of  Robert  Geliy  of  Chappell  in  the  parish  of 
Tongland  in  Galloway,  was  summoned  to  testify  before  the  kirk-session 
of  the  parish  of  Twynholm  in  the  case  of  Jean  McMurrie  of  Irelandton. 
Sarah  undoubtedly  did  not  instigate  the  complaint,  as  she  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  witnesses  summoned  to  tell  of  various  manifestations 
they  had  seen.  The  story  is  related  in  the  appendix  in  the  second  volume 
of  MacKenzie’s  History  of  Galloway. 

The  first  entry  in  the  session  book  is  dated  18th  April,  1703.  A  civil 
magistrate  had  issued  a  warrant  for  Jean  McMurrie,  and  directed  the 
minister  of  Twynholm  to  request  the  kirk-session  to  call  witnesses  and 
conduct  hearings.  Several  testified  that  the  woman  had  been  regarded 
as  a  witch  for  years.  Evidently  she  had  been  living  a  beggar’s  life,  and 
threatening  those  who  did  not  meet  her  requests.  Hearings  continued 
at  intervals  until  May  9.  The  following  entry  in  the  session  book  is 
of  interest: 

4th  May,  1703.  —  Robert  Geliy  and  Sarah  McNacht,  in  Chappell  in  Tong¬ 
land,  heaving  been  hearing  sermon  in  Twynehame  this  day,  were  desired  by 
the  minister  to  wait  upon  the  Session,  which  was  to  meet  after  sermon,  which 
accordingly  they  did,  and  the  said  Sarah  declares  before  the  Session  that 
upon  a  day  about  Midsummer  last,  Jean  McMurrie  came  into  the  [farm  of] 
Chappell  and  sought  a  piece  bread  to  a  lass  that  she  had  with  her,  and  Sarah 
McNacht  said  she  had  no  bread  ready;  Jean  McMurrie  said,  she  (viz.  the 
lass  that  was  with  her)  would,  it  may  be,  take  some  of  these  pottage,  (Sarah 
having  some  pottage  among  her  hands)  but,  however,  Sarah  gave  her  none, 
and  Jean  McMurrie  going  away  muttering,  said,  either  “you  may  have  more 
loss,”  or  “you  shall  have  more  loss,”  and  within  six  hours  or  thereby  there¬ 
after,  Robert  Geliy  lost  a  horse,  and  that  the  said  Jean  came  never  to  Robert 
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Geliy’s  house  since  that  time,  and  the  said  Robert  declares  that  he  has  still  the 
thoughts  that  his  horse  was  killed  with  divelrie. 

It  is  evident  the  minister  and  kirk-session  were  moderate  men,  for  the 
hearings  were  conducted  without  trace  of  fanaticism.  Pitiable,  destitute 
women  like  Jean  McMurrie  elsewhere  were  hustled  away  to  the  stake 
and  tar-barrels,  to  be  strangled  to  death  and  then  burned,  but  it  was 
otherwise  in  Galloway.  On  May  9  the  minister,  William  Clark,  ad¬ 
vised  the  session  that  Jean  had  sought  an  Act  of  removal  from  the  shire 
within  ten  days.  Perhaps  he  had  counseled  her  on  how  to  take  an  easy 
way  to  freedom.  The  case  was  dropped  immediately  and  Jean  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  tolbooth. 

The  only  other  witchcraft  case  in  Galloway  was  closed  in  the  same 
merciful  manner.  The  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped,  after  close  study 
of  the  practices  of  the  region  in  comparison  with  the  baleful  doings  else¬ 
where  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  that  the  Galwegians,  and  especially 
their  Presbyterian  ministers,  were  sane  and  moderate  men  for  their  time. 

We  have  had  a  long  recital  of  the  somber  aspects  of  life  in  Scotland,  and 
it  is  time  now  to  inquire  whether  the  people  had  any  fun,  and  what 
evidence  may  be  found  of  gaiety  of  spirit.  Another  chapter  could  be 
written  about  the  frolicsome,  romantic  young  people,  their  games  and 
love  affairs,  the  songs  they  sang  at  their  trysts,  and  the  “penny  wed¬ 
dings”  that  gave  such  riotous  pleasure  as  to  disturb  the  protective  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  kirk-elders. 

The  young  men  needed  no  admonition  “carefully  to  take  notice  of 
charmers.”  The  persecution  period  doubtless  provided  some  interrup¬ 
tion,  slight  and  only  temporary,  for  the  lads  were  as  ardent  as  their 
seniors  were  morally  earnest.  Marriage  was  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
young.  We  have  the  best  of  evidence  of  the  “feel”  and  color  of  every¬ 
day  life  in  a  collection  of  old  Galloway  and  Nithsdale  songs  edited  and 
annotated  by  R.  H.  Cromek  and  published  in  1 8 1  o.  Here  is  one  entitled 
“Cannie  Wi’  Your  Blinkin,’  Bessie”: 

Love  has  set  my  saul  on  fire, 

Bessie,  ye  hae  blawn  the  bleeze; 

A’  the  neebors  round  conspire 
Night  and  day  my  life  to  tease. 

Cannie  wi’  your  blinkin’,  Bessie, 

Beet  nae  mair  the  dools  I  dree; 

Hoolie,  hoolie,  bonnie  lassie, 

Wi’  the  glamour  o’  your  ee. 
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Dreigh  and  dour  I  hae  been  yokit 
Since  our  maiden  tryst  yestreen, 

When  my  heart  I  first  unlockit 
On  the  velvet  sward  sae  green. 

Lampin  Tibbie  Deemster  saw  us 
Tak  a  kindly  kiss  or  twa; 

Syne  awa  she  bang’d  to  blaw  us, 

Mumlin  what  she  heard  and  saw. 

This  is  witch-hunting  in  another  sense;  Bessie  must  be  careful  with 
her  twinkles  because  the  glamor  of  her  eyes  has  set  a  soul  on  fire,  as 
intended.  Peeping  Tibbie  Deemster  saw  and  tattled,  and  following 
stanzas  relate  how  Slaverin’  Jock,  Scowderdowp,  Fidgin  Davie,  and 
Rab  Birse,  neighborhood  busybodies,  have  been  teasing  and  telling.  The 
final  stanza  shows  how  ready  the  youth  is  for  another  tryst: 

Blythe  hae  I  been  wi’  my  Bessie, 

Blyther  days  I  never  saw; 

Gaun  to  woo  my  bonnie  lassie, 

Through  the  glens  of  Gallo wa’ ! 

Who  was  it  who  said  he  would  rather  write  the  songs  of  a  people 
than  their  laws?  Better  than  almost  anything  else  such  songs  reveal  native 
feeling  and  spirit.  Here  is  part  of  a  song  entitled  “There’s  Nane  O’  Them 
A’  Like  My  Bonnie  Lass”: 

I’ll  part  wi’  a’  ere  I  part  wi’  my  lassie, 

I’ll  part  wi’  a ’  ere  I  part  wi’  my  lassie; 

The  ladies  o’  Nithsdale  are  proud,  high  and  saucy, 

But  there’s  nane  o’  them  a’  like  my  bonnie  lassie. 

Her  twa  rosy  lips  are  like  kame-drappit  hinney, 

Her  twa  laughing  een  amang  lads  are  uncanny; 

Her  links  o’  gowd  hair  owre  her  shoulders  fa’  bonnie, 

And  where’s  there  a  maiden  like  my  bonnie  Jeanie! 


My  friends  they  are  proud,  an’  my  mither  is  saucy, 

My  auld  auntie  tauks  ay  the  crown  o’  the  causie; 

But  here’s  my  Jean’s  health  i’  the  siller-lipped  tassie! 

I’ll  part  wi’  them  a’  ere  I  part  wi’  my  lassie. 

A  form  of  diversion  was  the  singing-tryst,  when  young  people  gath¬ 
ered  to  sing  ballads,  comic  songs,  and  songs  of  romance.  Then  the  youth 
who  had  a  special  feeling  for  a  very  special  girl  would  sing  a  love-song 
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to  convey  to  her  amid  a  group  of  friends  what  he  perhaps  did  not  yet 
dare  avow  to  her  alone.  When  it  came  her  turn  she  might  respond  with 
a  teasing  song  that  would  leave  him  in  dreadful  doubt  as  to  how  he  stood 
in  her  favor. 

Henry  Grey  Graham  tells  of  evening  gatherings  in  the  south  country 
(Galloway  and  neighboring  shires)  when  the  merrymakers  enacted 
with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  the  story  of  some  old  song,  ‘  little 
dramas,  not  too  refined,  in  which  they  showed  what  rustic  skill  and 
humor  they  could.”  Then  there  were  the  “rockings”:  parties  held  on 
moonlit  nights  in  bam  or  cottage  when  the  young  women  brought  their 
rocks  and  reels  -  distaffs  and  spindles  -  and  the  young  men  came  to 
watch  the  spinning  of  wool  and  flax  and  to  help  in  such  ways  as  they 
could,  while  joining  in  singing.  When  spinning-wheels  replaced  “rocks,” 

the  parties  continued  as  “rockings.” 

After  courtship  came  the  festival  time  of  marriage.  “The  gayest, 
says  Graham,  “were  the  ‘penny  bridals,’  for  which  each  neighbor  con¬ 
tributed  in  olden  times  one  penny  Scots,  but  now  gave  meal,  or  fowls, 
or  ale  to  plenish  the  feast  of  every  impecunious  couple.  The  Church 
lifted  up  its  voice  and  laid  down  its  laws  against  such  weddings,  which 
it  abhorred . . .  especially  the  ‘promiscuous  dancing  of  men  with  women.’ 
However  the  Kirk  might  threaten  and  punish,  the  people  danced  de¬ 
fiantly;  for  to  dance  ‘promisky,’  as  they  called  it,  was  their  one  great 
delight.” 

The  Kirk  also  prohibited  the  music  of  bagpipes  at  weddings,  perhaps 
as  too  intoxicating,  too  unsettling  to  emotional  stability.  The  pipes  have 
never  yet  been  stilled  in  Scotland,  however. 

And  so  they  married,  and  settled  down  in  the  “wee  but  an’  ben,” 
with  bairns  at  the  fireside  and  “the  Beuk”  on  the  mantle  shelf.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  you  how  life  went  on,  with  sufferings  and  hard¬ 
ships  ever  lightened  by  merrymaking;  life  continually  renewing  itself 
in  courtships  bubbling  with  imaginative  play  and  in  weddings  made  to 
yield  the  last  possible  degree  of  festive  pleasure.  Life  celebrated  in  native 
verse  that,  if  sometimes  earthy  and  touched  with  pawky  irony,  was 
often  illuminated  with  gentleness  and  tenderness,  and  with  elusive  hu¬ 
mor.  Such  was  the  Scotland  our  people  left  behind.  This  last  bit  of  verse 
reveals  the  central  spot  of  life:  the  goal  toward  which  the  young  were 
striving,  the  haven  of  the  old  and  weary: 

But  a  sight  sae  delightfu’  I  trow  I  ne’er  spied 
As  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o’  my  ain  fireside; 

My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 

Oh,  cheering’s  the  blink  o’  my  ain  fireside! 
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3  2.  Patrick  McKnight  in  New  York 


The  family  surname  often  underwent  a  sea  change  when  McNaughts 
migrated  from  Galloway  and  Dumfries  to  Ulster  and  the  American 
colonies,  as  so  many  of  them  did.  Patrick  McNaught  of  Kilquhanity 
thus  became  Patrick  McKnight  in  New  York,  where  he  went  about 
1700  to  seek  his  fortune.  Of  his  first  years  there  we  know  little,  except 
that  he  must  have  established  himself  as  a  merchant  within  a  short  time. 

He  was  doubtless  a  general  trader,  importing  goods  from  England, 
and  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies.  He  probably  had 
an  agent  to  supply  his  needs  in  Bristol,  England,  then  an  important 
exporting  center. 

The  information  that  follows  is  drawn  from  public  records  in  New 
York  City;  all  that  has  been  told  of  Patrick  heretofore  has  come  from 
the  voluminous  record  of  the  prolonged  action  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth 
to  regain  lands. 

It  is  evident  that  Patrick  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  because  by  1710  he  had  established  himself  so  well  as  an  im¬ 
porter  that  he  had  friends  in  Barbados.  In  the  Hall  of  Records  in  New 
York  City  one  may  have  a  look  at  liber  26,  in  which  one  may  read  on 
page  407: 

Recorded  for  Mr.  Patrick  MacKnight 
Ye  1 2th  day  of  August,  Anno  Dom  1710. 

BARBADOS 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Frances  Mann  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  and  Island  aforesaid,  Spinster,  executrix  of  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  Francis  Mead,  widow,  deceased,  the  Acting  Executrix  of  Patrick 
Mead,  merchant,  deceased,  have  made,  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed 
and  by  these  presents  do  . . .  appoint  and  in  my  stead  and  place  put  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Patrick  MacKnight,  Merchant  of  New  York,  my  true  and  lawfull 
Attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  ask,  demand  .  .  .  and  receive  of  and 
from  all  persons  whatsoever  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  debts  . . .  which 
are  or  shall  become  due  .  .  .  unto  me  (as  I  am  executrix  aforesaid)  in  New 
York. . . . 

Patrick  Mead,  exporter  of  rum  and  other  Barbados  products  from  St. 
Michaels,  had  died,  and  Frances  Mann  had  asked  Patrick  —  undoubtedly 
one  of  Mead’s  customers  —  to  collect  bills  owing  in  New  York,  and  the 
above  writing  was  his  power  of  attorney. 

At  this  time  Patrick  McKnight  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  he  had  married  Miss  Clopper  several  years  before.  He  was 
living  among  Dutch  people  and  transacting  business  with  them;  they 
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were  still  in  the  majority  in  New  York  because  the  city  had  been  seized 
by  the  English  only  a  comparatively  few  years  before. 

On  November  3,  1718,  Patrick  paid  ^850  to  Rebecca,  widow  of 
Captain  Francis  Goederis,  and  her  son  Joost,  for  a  plot  of  ground  facing 
nineteen  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches  on  Dock  Street,  with  a  depth  of 
ninety-five  feet  to  the  East  River.  Even  in  those  days  land  in  downtown 
New  York  was  valuable  enough  to  be  measured  with  a  micrometer,  and 
the  price  paid  for  the  narrow  frontage  was  considerable.  It  was  a  good 
location  for  an  importer,  as  ships  could  be  unloaded  at  the  back  door. 

From  the  description  to  be  found  in  liber  28,  page  463?  Dali  of  Rec¬ 
ords,  we  learn  that  the  plot  was  “butted  and  bounded  easterly  by  the 
house  and  grounds  now  or  late  belonging  to  Garrit  Duyckmk,  deceased; 
westerly  by  the  grounds  now  or  late  belonging  to  Lucas  V" an  Thienoven; 
northerly  by  said  Dock  Street,  and  southerly  by  the  East  River  or 
Harbour.” 

Old  Dock  Street  is  now  a  part  of  Pearl  Street,  and  Patrick  McKnight’s 
place  of  business  if  standing  today  would  be  found  at  100  Pearl  Street, 
alongside  the  famous  India  House  and  a  few  yards  south  of  Hanover 
Square.  The  street  is  narrow,  and  is  darkened  by  the  elevated  railway 
structure.  A  visitor  to  the  district  would  look  in  vain  for  the  “East  River 
or  Harbour”  at  the  back,  because  the  river  has  been  moved  about  half  a 
mile  away  in  intervening  years  by  the  process  of  filling  and  ‘  making 

land. 

If  you  should  visit  100  Pearl  Street  some  day  to  see  the  spot  where 
Patrick  established  himself,  be  sure  to  take  your  imagination  with  you 
so  you  may  visualize  the  narrow  brick  buildings  with  crow-step  gables 
that  once  stood  there,  with  sailing-ships  lying  at  the  dock-side  within  a 
hundred  feet.  It  is  all  very  different  now.  India  House  is  a  distinguished 
club  established  many  years  ago  for  the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of 
merchant  importers:  men  who  did  large-scale  things  as  New  York  grew 

into  a  great  city. 

In  a  previous  chapter  you  have  read  of  Patrick’s  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1720  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
restore  Kilquhanity  through  the  agency  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Mur¬ 
doch.  He  was  a  landowner  as  well  as  a  merchant  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  with  bright  hopes. 

The  year  before,  on  April  9,  1719,  the  provincial  government  had 
granted  him  a  patent  to  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Ulster  County:  a  fine 
tract  that  had  previously  been  granted  to  Captain  John  Evans,  and 
then  vacated.  The  land  was  laid  out  anew  for  Patrick  by  John  VerKerk, 
deputy  surveyor  for  the  colony.  An  entry  of  this  transaction  may  be 
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seen  in  the  thick  book  entitled  Land  Papers  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Thus  fortified  with  an  established  importing  business  and  the  property 
for  a  manor  near  Kingston,  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Hudson  River, 
Patrick  must  have  felt  on  good  terms  with  the  world  when  he  visited 
with  the  home-folk  in  1720.  The  cares  of  business  awaited  him  when  he 
returned,  and  of  course  his  wife  was  much  more  interested  in  New  York 
than  in  an  old  place  in  far-away  Scotland.  Years  passed;  he  probably 
exchanged  letters  occasionally  with  Murdoch,  but  he  never  returned. 
As  his  cherished  and  only  son  grew  up,  Patrick  became  interested  in 
training  him  in  the  importing  business. 

John  went  to  Jamaica  in  1738,  probably  to  buy  island  products  for 
the  family  store.  On  the  return  voyage  in  a  sloop  of  which  Captain 
Mansfield  was  master,  John  fell  ill  with  some  tropical  malady  and  in 
spite  of  all  Captain  Mansfield  could  do  for  him,  he  died  before  the  vessel 
reached  New  York. 

A  bit  of  information  about  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of  the 
senior  line  of  the  MacNauchts  of  Kilquhanity  was  recited  by  Thomas 
W.  Baird,  one  of  Samuel  Cooper’s  lawyers,  in  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of 
Session  dated  October  16,  1800.  Baird  related  that  when  preparing  to 
begin  the  suit  in  behalf  of  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  McNaught,  Matthew 
Cuthill  had  inquired  in  New  York  to  determine  whether  Patrick  and 
his  son  were  still  living. 

Depositions  were  taken  on  November  4,  1 758  by  John  Cruger,  mayor 
of  New  York,  from  John  Robinson  and  William  Beek,  who  swore  John 
had  died  in  Captain  Mansfield’s  sloop  on  the  voyage  from  Jamaica,  and 
that  Patrick  was  supposed  also  to  be  dead.  Beek  had  “heard  and  under¬ 
stood”  that  Patrick  was  no  longer  living.  Robinson  testified  “that  he 
has  also  been  informed  that  the  said  Patrick  McKnight  many  years  ago 
sailed  in  a  vessel  from  Carolina  in  America,  and  that  neither  the  vessel 
nor  any  of  the  people  that  went  in  her,  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards.” 

Lawyer  Baird  continued  in  his  petition: 


The  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses  led  into  an  enquiry  after  this  Captain 
Mansfield,  whose  widow  was  found;  and  from  her  there  was  recovered  and 
sent  to  this  country  [Scotland]  a  verv  strong  corroborative  proof  of  John 
McNaught’s  death,  viz.:  a  mourning  ring,  presented  by  his  mother  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Mansfield,  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  for  his  attention  to  her  son;  and 
on  this  ring  were  engraved  the  initials  of  his  name,  his  age,  and  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  was  produced  to  the  arbiters,  and  the  receipt  of  Lord  Gallo¬ 
way’s  agent  stands  for  it. 

The  defenders  have  been  at  considerable  pains  in  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
credit  these  depositions  taken  at  New  York;  and  one  circumstance  much 
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insisted  upon  is,  that  the  person  therein  spoken  of,  is  not  McNaught  but 
McKnight.  But,  upon  looking  into  the  title  deeds  of  both  properties,  as  well 
as  the  diligence  led  against  the  same,  by  their  own  authors,  it  appears  that 
the  family  of  Kilquhanity  are  repeatedly  named  McKnight,  a  circumstance 
which  completely  obviates  everything  said  on  the  subject. 

On  examining  the  surrogate’s  records  in  New  York,  I  found  that  on 
October  9,  1762,  Agnes  McKnight  was  appointed  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  John  McKnight.  The  entry  tells  just 
that:  nothing  more.  Had  there  been  children,  it  is  likely  Agnes  could 
not  have  waited  so  long  after  John’s  death  to  be  named  administratrix, 
and  the  delay  seems  odd  in  any  case.  No  further  record  of  any  member 
of  Patrick’s  family  has  been  found  in  New  York,  and  so  we  may  accept 
the  fact  that  here  the  direct  senior  line  of  the  MacNauchts  of  Kilqu¬ 
hanity  became  extinct. 

We  are  sorry  John  could  not  have  sailed  to  Scotland  in  1738  instead 
of  to  Jamaica,  and  taken  Agnes  with  him,  supplied  with  money  to 
redeem  his  father’s  ancient  home  from  the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  other 
creditors,  who  could  have  been  satisfied  with  ,£886.  Destiny  has  a  large 
way  in  shaping  our  ends. 

But  destiny  did  not  extinguish  the  McNaught  family  by  any  means, 
for  it  had  survival  value.  While  the  sixth  John  of  Kilquhanity  was 
struggling  with  debt,  there  lived  in  the  same  parish  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Durham  another  of  the  same  name.  This  was  John  McNaught  of  Culfad, 
who  first  married  Florence  Gordon  of  Fermor.  They  had  a  son  named 
Alexander.  John’s  second  wife  was  Agnes  Grier  of  Auchendolly;  her 

home  was  on  a  farm  adjoining  Kilquhanity. 

You  have  read  how  John  McNaught  of  Culfad  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor  in  the  time  of  Charles  11  for  his  part  in  an  uprising  of  Covenanters, 
and  how  he  “lost  all  for  conscience’  sake.”  There  is  nothing  about  his 
son  Alexander,  who  may  have  fled  to  Ulster  and  later  been  one  of  the 

name  to  settle  in  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania. 

John  of  Culfad  had  a  younger  son  by  his  second  wife,  also  named 
John  McNaught,  who  on  growing  to  manhood  took  the  farm  of  Chapel- 
ton  in  the  parish  of  Urr,  that  formerly  had  been  held  by  John  MacNaucht 
of  Edinburgh  and  his  daughter  Sara.  In  her  later  years  as  a  widow,  Agnes 
went  to  live  with  her  son.  Young  John  married  and  had  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Samuel,  had  the  farm  of  Arieland  in  the  parish  of 
Kelton.  Samuel’s  only  son,  also  named  Samuel,  lived  in  Kirkcudbright 

and  died  there  in  1 8  5 o. 

A  daughter,  Agnes  McNaught,  married  Robert  Paterson,  a  son  of 
“Old  Mortality.”  The  latter  was  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  an 
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eccentric  quarryman  who  devoted  his  later  years  to  deepening  with 
hammer  and  chisel  the  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  Presbyterian 
martyrs.  Robert  and  Agnes  McNaught  Paterson  lived  in  the  village  of 
Balmaclellan  in  the  Stewartry,  and  no  doubt  had  much  talk  with  their 
friends  about  the  wanderings  of  the  father  who  would  not  let  time  and 
the  elements  efface  the  memory  of  the  fallen. 

Samuel  of  Kirkcudbright  had  a  son  Robert,  who  moved  to  England. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  William  A.  Macknight,  long  associated  in 
London  with  Lord  Rhondda,  the  Welsh  coal  baron,  and  with  the  firm 
of  Gueret,  Gait  &  Co.  We  met  Mr.  Macknight  in  New  York  in  1917 
when  he  came  over  on  a  trade  mission  for  the  French  government,  and 
saw  him  afterward  in  London  and  at  his  home  in  Surrey.  He  married 
in  mature  life,  and  died  childless  some  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  spirit,  and  it  is  a  pity  his  line  ended  with  him. 
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V  1 


DUNDEUGH  COTTAGE,  EMPTY  AND  FORLORN  TODAY, 
WAS  VERY  TIDY  IN  1921. -Seep.  193 


SHEARMANS  BEFORE  WALLS  OF  ANCIENT  DUNDEUGH  HOUSE, 
BUILT  WITH  STONES  FROM  OLD  FORTALICE 


LOUGH  SWILLY  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  McNUTT  HOME,  WITH  HIGHLANDS 
BEYOND,  AND  FARM  BUILDINGS  IN  FOREGROUND 


BOOK  FOUR 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

1640  TO  1720 


PERSONS  IN  THE  STORY 

IN  BOOK  FOUR 

Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  participated  in  Plantation  of  Ulster 
and  commanded  the  Lagganeers  in  the  1641  rebellion. 

John  McKnight  of  Lisnetaylor,  in  Killeade  parish,  County  Antrim,  a  ruling 
elder  and  ancestor  of  a  noted  surgeon  with  American  Revolutionary  armies. 

Alexander  McNitt  of  Culylee,  in  Raymocky  parish,  Raphoe  barony  in  the 
Laggan,  whose  younger  kin  migrated  to  American  colonies. 

Robert  McNitt  of  Aghadacor,  in  Mevagh  parish,  Kilmacrenan  barony,  perhaps 
a  brother  of  Alexander. 

George  McNutt  of  Ballymoney  in  the  parish  of  Burt,  only  head  of  a  family  in 
the  general  clan  still  living  in  the  Laggan. 

Mrs.  Helen  Stafford  Macnaghten,  who  experienced  Siege  of  Londonderry 
with  her  young  son,  Edmund,  who  lived  to  be  101. 

James  and  William  McCormick,  men  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen,  who  were  fore¬ 
runners  of  a  family  of  Chicago  newspaper  publishers. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Stewart,  William  of  Orange,  General  Schomberg, 
and  soldiers  from  many  countries. 

Clergy  of  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  various  persons  named  Mc- 
Naught,  McNutt,  McKnight,  McKnitt,  and  McNitt,  and  old  residents  of 
Ireland  suffering  under  affliction. 


3  3-  The  Laggan:  Way-Station  to  America 


The  northern  coast  of  Ireland  is  indented  by  two  long  sea-lochs: 

Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle.  Between  them  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  County  Donegal  lies  a  stretch  of  green  and  fertile  country  which 
broadens  toward  the  sea  to  the  northward  in  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen. 
These  lands  with  those  lying  south  of  Lough  Swilly  constitute  the  area 
known  as  the  Laggan,  or  Lowlands.  Beyond  the  Lough  are  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Donegal. 

It  was  to  the  Laggan  that  more  members  of  the  McNaught  family 
came  from  Galloway  than  to  any  other  single  region.  Here  and  there 
throughout  four  other  counties  in  Ulster  most  favored  by  Protestant 
settlers  others  of  the  family  appeared:  in  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  and 
Tyrone. 

All  of  Ireland  is  green,  and  Inishowen  has  as  much  of  the  lush  nat¬ 
ural  charm  as  any  other  region.  Of  Lough  Swilly,  long  arm  of  the  sea, 
Stephen  Gwynn  wrote  in  Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal  and 
Antrim: 

Lough  Swilly  can  look  gray,  and  bleak,  and  windy  enough,  but  under  a 
bright  blue  sky  there  is  no  more  beautiful  lough  in  Ireland.  It  is  beautiful 
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as  you  look  at  it  straight  up  from  the  direction  of  Rathmelton,  with  the 
exquisite  curves  of  Slieve  Snacht  falling  away  from  its  great  height  right  and 
left.  It  is  beautiful  as  you  see  it  from  Rathmullen,  with  the  island  mountain 
of  Inch  standing  full  against  you;  perhaps  prettiest  of  all  from  Fahan,  where 
the  purple  heather-covered  hills  rise  gently  behind  you,  and  the  houses  are 
all  set  in  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  sands  are  golden  orange  in  the  sunlight, 
and  over  on  the  far  shore  you  see  the  soft  green  of  the  Rathmullen  woods 
giving  an  air  of  gentleness  and  civilization  that  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
jagged  outlines  of  the  Knockalla  hills. 

Inch  Island  with  the  dark  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  O’Dohertys 
is  the  central  spot  of  interest  in  Lough  S willy.  As  we  see  it  now,  so  it 
appeared  nearly  three  centuries  ago  to  those  who  came  and  settled 

within  view  of  it. 

Nearby  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Moume  is  the  old  city  of  Lon¬ 
donderry.  The  land  surrounding  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  —  the 
parish  of  Templemore  —  belongs  not  to  Donegal  but  to  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  all  the  rest  of  which  lies  east  of  the  F oyle  and  the  river 
Mourne.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tyrone,  on  the  east 

by  Antrim,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sea. 

Any  hopes  the  migrants  may  have  had  of  finding  prosperity  and  re¬ 
ligious  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  were  to  prove  illusory.  The  first  to 
come  over  from  Galloway  doubtless  were  prevailed  upon  by  land  agents 
representing  ugentlemen  adventurers  —  also  called  undertakers 
who  had  received  Crown  grants  ranging  from  1,000  to  10,000  acres,  on 
condition  that  they  bring  over  dependable  Lowland  Scottish  settlers. 
The  historian  John  Fiske  says  in  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors  that 
these  settlers  uwere  picked  men  and  women  of  the  most  excellent  sort. 
The  promoters  undertook  to  establish  the  migrants  as  tenant  farmers  on 
their  tracts,  and  to  stipulate  that  the  able-bodied  men  serve  under  them 
in  local  military  units. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  English  forces  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had  set  out  to  conquer  Ireland.  This  was  part  of  a  project  to  check 
the  great  power  of  France,  then  feared  as  dominant  in  Europe.  Ireland 
under  English  domination  would  be  made  safe  from  French  designs  to 
invade  England  from  Irish  bases,  so  the  Queen’s  advisers  held.  Then  too, 
the  age  of  English  imperialism  was  just  beginning,  and  it  seemed  a  good 
idea  to  take  over  Ireland  while  checking  French  aggression  at  the  same 
time.  Essex  practiced  cruelties  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  his  invasion  did 

not  achieve  results  amounting  to  a  conquest. 

When  James  vi  of  Scotland  succeeded  Elizabeth  in  1603  he  inherited 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Ireland,  whose  people  still  were  smarting 
from  recent  atrocities.  Francis  Bacon  counseled  him  on  the  Plantation 
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of  Ulster.  “Divide  the  best  arable  lands  among  responsible  men  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  who  will  support  the  Crown,”  he  advised  the  King. 
“There  are  English  officers  who  fought  in  Ireland  still  to  be  rewarded; 
some  of  the  lands  can  safely  be  given  to  well-disposed  natives.  You  can 
sell  large  tracts  to  English  and  Scottish  adventurers,  whom  you  must 
require  to  put  up  fortifications,  and  to  settle  the  lands  with  peaceable 
colonists  from  England  and  Scotland.”  This  was  in  1607,  when  James 
was  planning  also  to  colonize  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  America. 

The  Privy  Council  in  Edinburgh  allotted  shares  of  land  in  Ulster  on 
July  20,  1609,  on  the  same  day  it  received  a  complaint  from  John 
McNaught  of  the  Auld  Mill  of  Cumnock  that  he  had  been  robbed  of 
£  20  by  William  Crawford  of  Auchincross.  No  wonder  John’s  plea  was 
slighted  when  such  weighty  matters  were  afoot!  Several  Scots  who 
wished  to  participate  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  enrolled  for  lands  on 
this  day;  two  of  them  were  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Dunduff  in  Wig¬ 
townshire,  Galloway,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. 
The  two  Stewarts  were  granted  2,000  acres  each,  and  each  man  gave 
surety  in  the  amount  of  ^400.  They  drew  lands  in  the  Laggan,  and  so 
did  James  Cunningham  of  Ayrshire,  undertaker  of  1,000  acres.  The 
Earl  of  Annandale  in  Dumfriesshire  got  10,000  acres  in  Boylagh  and 
Banagh  barony  in  Southern  Donegal,  and  Sir  James  Erskine  obtained 
3,000  acres  in  Clogher  barony,  Tyrone  County. 

Meanwhile  in  London  tracts  were  being  allotted  to  English  enter¬ 
prisers  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Twelve  guilds  in  London  were  given  the 
city  of  Derry  and  480,000  acres  of  adjacent  lands  to  develop;  afterward 
Londonderry  became  the  revised  name  of  county  and  city.  But  what  of 
the  real  owners  of  the  lands:  the  Irish  thus  despoiled?  It  would  take  too 
long  to  relate  here  how  the  native  chiefs  had  been  led  into  jealous  quar¬ 
rels,  and  then  forfeited.  Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Rory 
O’Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Continent, 
victims  of  treachery.  Other  Irish  leaders  in  Ulster  were  attainted  and 
forfeited. 

It  is  hardly  likely  any  of  the  McNaughts  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries¬ 
shire  removed  to  Ulster  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Plantation,  or 
that  they  knew  anything  of  the  manner  in  which  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell 
had  been  received  with  fair  words  by  King  James  in  London,  only  to  be 
tricked  and  exiled.  It  was  not  until  after  Charles  1  began  making  things 
uncomfortable  for  Presbyterians,  and  economic  conditions  worsened 
for  them,  that  they  joined  in  the  migration.  Brereton  wrote  in  1635  that 
“above  1 0,000  persons  have  within  two  years  past  left  the  country  where 
they  lived  . . .  and  are  gone  for  Ireland.” 
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Actually  it  was  not  until  after  the  Restoration  in  1660  that  Mc- 
Naughts  began  appearing  very  noticeably  in  the  rolls  and  registers  of 
Ulster,  though  a  very  few  were  to  be  found  there  in  the  1630s.  The 
only  discoverable  records  containing  their  names  are  the  muster  rolls 
of  the  decade,  enumerating  men  regarded  as  fit  to  be  called  up  for  serv¬ 
ice.  James  Cunningham,  who  had  land  in  Raphoe  barony  in  the  Laggan, 
reported  but  one  of  the  name  on  his  1 ,000  acres  of  tenant  farms: 

No.  41,  George  McNaught,  no  arms. 

The  Earl  of  Annandale,  whose  tract  of  10,000  acres  was  in  lower 
Donegal,  listed  two: 

No.  60,  Robert  McKnaght,  no  arms. 

No.  61,  James  McKnaght,  Jr.,  no  arms. 

Sir  James  Erskine  in  Clogher  barony,  Tyrone  County,  had  one: 

No.  75,  John  McNought,  no  arms. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  men,  owning  no  weapons,  had  not  come 
to  Ulster  with  combative  intentions.  War  was  to  be  thrust  upon  the 
settlers  regardless  of  their  hopes  for  peace  and  better  times.  While  they 
had  been  draining  the  bogs  and  improving  the  land,  the  dispossessed 
Irish  people  who  had  been  driven  to  the  hills  watched  the  strangers 
develop  their  north  country,  and  suffered  in  their  hearts.  Speaking  of 
the  “intelligent  yeomanry  and  artisans”  who  had  come  from  Scotland 
to  Ulster,  John  Fiske  says:  “That  province  had  been  the  most  neglected 
part  of  the  island,  a  wilderness  of  bogs  and  fens;  they  transformed  it  into 
a  garden.”  Perhaps  Ulster  seemed  neglected  because  it  had  been  fought 

over  so  much  in  the  preceding  century . 

The  Irish  were  distressed  too  by  reports  that  the  English  Parliament 
was  resolved  not  only  to  extirpate  Catholicism,  but  Catholics  too.  The 
revolt  of  Scots  Presbyterians  against  the  liturgy  of  King  Charles  in  1 638, 
and  the  organization  of  a  Covenanting  army,  prompted  the  Irish  to  act 
for  themselves.  Lecky  sums  it  up  thus  in  his  History  of  Iveland. 

Behind  the  people  lay  the  maddening  recollections  of  the  wars  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  their  parents  had  been  starved  to  death  by  thousands,  when 
unresisting  peasants,  when  women,  when  children,  had  been  deliberately 
massacred,  and  when  no  quarter  had  been  given  to  the  prisoners.  Before 
them  lay  the  gloomy  and  almost  certain  prospect  of  banishment  from  the 
land  which  remained  to  them,  of  the  extirpation  of  the  religion  which  was 
fast  becoming  the  passion  as  well  as  the  consolation  of  their  lives,  of  the 
sentence  of  death  against  any  priest  who  dared  to  pray  beside  their  bed  of 

death. 
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Long  planned,  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1641  began  in  October  in  the 
northern  provinces,  under  the  general  leadership  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill. 
It  was  the  original  intention  to  spare  the  Scots  settlers,  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  not  they  were  blamed  for  the  sorrows  of  Ireland.  It  was  thought 
also  that  the  Scots,  having  in  many  cases  come  to  Ulster  to  escape  oppres¬ 
sion,  would  understand  their  feelings  and  perhaps  join  their  uprising. 

So  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  suddenly  in  Central  Ulster,  the  Scots 
were  entirely  unmolested  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  English  settlements  were  plundered  and  burned.  When  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill  was  repulsed  at  Enniskillen  and  Lisburn,  he  lost  his  head  and 
encouraged  his  followers  to  commit  all  manner  of  atrocities.  Presby¬ 
terians  no  longer  were  spared;  they  were  Protestants  too,  and  the  mad¬ 
dened  Irish,  inflamed  by  what  they  already  had  done  and  their  memories 
of  the  past,  committed  unspeakable  barbarities.  E.  A.  D’Alton,  historian 
of  Ireland  who  was  inclined  to  minimize  the  cruelties  practiced,  wrote 
(Vol.  hi,  p.  248): 

The  army  of  the  Catholics  [30,000]  was  little  more  than  an  undisciplined 
mob,  and  necessarily  contained  men  with  the  instincts  of  the  robber  and 
even  of  the  murderer;  and  unawed  by  a  great  leader,  and  without  the  soldier’s 
sense  of  obedience,  avarice  and  cruelty  and  revenge  could  not  be  altogether 
restrained.  When  they  captured  the  castle  of  Lisgoold  they  put  its  garrison 
of  fifty  to  the  sword,  at  Tulla  its  garrison  of  thirty;  at  Portadown  at  least 
eighty  persons  were  precipitated  into  the  river,  and  an  equal  number  at 
Corbridge.  A  Presbyterian  minister  saw  them  kill  twenty-five  persons; 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  killed  at  Monaghan,  thirty  near  Clones,  in  Longford 
a  Protestant  minister.  In  Fermanagh  forty  persons  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
nounce  Protestantism,  and  then  were  killed. 

Further  details  of  the  cruelties  of  maddened  rebels  are  supplied  by 
Charles  A.  Hanna  in  his  two-volume  work,  The  Scotch-lrish :  “Neither 
woman  nor  infant  was  spared.  The  brains  of  the  children  were  dashed 
out  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers,  some  were  thrown  into  pots  of 
boiling  water,  and  some  were  given  to  pigs  that  they  might  be  eaten. 
A  Protestant  minister  was  crucified.  Many  had  their  hands  cut  off  or 
their  eyes  put  out  before  their  lives  were  taken.” 

There  were  massacres  in  retaliation,  too.  Depositions  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Dublin,  relate  that  in  January  1642,  at  Oldstone  Castle 
near  Clough  in  Antrim,  about  twenty  Protestant  women  with  their 
children  “were  knocked  down  and  murdered  under  the  castle  wall,  and 
about  threescore  old  men,  women,  and  children  . . .  were  murdered  by 
O’Hara’s  party  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  said  castle.”  The  Protes¬ 
tants  retaliated  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  with  soldiers  from 
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Carrickfergus  they  put  to  death  thirty  Catholic  families  in  Island  Magee. 
An  army  of  6,000  came  over  from  Scotland,  burned  Irish  houses  and 
grain  fields,  and  hunted  the  natives  as  though  they  were  animals. 

What  of  the  Scots  settlers?  The  towns  of  Lisburn,  Belfast,  and  Car¬ 
rickfergus,  as  well  as  those  of  Coleraine,  Derry,  and  Enniskillen,  had 
managed  to  close  their  gates  against  the  rebels,  who  had  been  most  active 
in  the  open  central  country.  The  Laggan  in  northeast  Donegal  was  ably 
defended.  The  Rev.  James  B.  Woodburn  relates  in  his  moderate  and 
excellent  work,  The  Ulster  Scot: 

The  Laggan  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  who  raised  a  large  force  of  men,  and  first  defended  their  own  terri¬ 
tory,  and  then  went  to  the  relief  of  their  neighbors.  These  forces  were  called 
the  Lagganeers,  and  they  won  several  victories  over  the  Irish,  by  whom  they 
were  regarded  with  great  terror.  We  know  they  were  chiefly  composed  of 
Scottish  settlers  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  administered  in  1644  at  Raphoe,  every  man  in  Sir  Robert  Stewart’s  regi¬ 
ment  subscribed  it,  and  at  Letterkenny  the  greater  part  of  Sir  William’s 
soldiers  did  likewise. 

Three  men  of  the  McNaught  family  were  in  Sir  William  Stewart’s 
regiment,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  all  subscribed  to  the  new  Covenant, 
drawn  by  Scots  and  Englishmen  in  London.  The  muster  roll  of  August 
20,  1642,  at  Newton-Cunningham  in  County  Donegal  lists  them  thus: 

Alexander  McNeight  in  Captain  James  Erskine’s  company. 

John  McNaught  in  Captain  John  Cunningham’s  company. 

John  McNaught  in  Sir  William  Stewart’s  troop  of  horse. 

The  number  of  Protestants  killed  in  the  rebellion  has  been  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  at  4,000  to  5,000;  about  twice  as  many  died  from  ill- 
treatment  and  exposure.  Terrible  revenge  was  coming.  When  all  in 
Ireland,  including  Irish,  English,  and  Scots,  cried  out  against  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Charles  1  in  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  came  over  with  an  army  of 
Ironsides  to  give  Ireland  an  idea  of  English  Puritan  vengeance.  Not  until 
the  German  Nazis  set  out  nearly  three  centuries  later  to  exterminate 
the  Jews  did  the  world  again  witness  such  unbridled  cruelty  on  so 
enormous  a  scale. 

A  brief  account  of  what  happened  at  Drogheda  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fury  of  Cromwell’s  campaign.  Drogheda  was  stormed  and  the  3,000 
defenders  were  mercilessly  slaughtered.  A  thousand  Catholics,  mostly 
noncombatants,  had  sought  sanctuary  in  St.  Peter’s  Church;  they  were 
massacred.  Whereupon  Cromwell  remarked  piously:  “It  is  good  that 
God  above  have  all  the  glory.” 
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The  greater  part  of  Cromwell’s  campaign  was  conducted  in  Southern 
Ireland,  and  to  his  lieutenants  was  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  Ulster 
to  submission.  The  garrison  at  Coleraine  in  County  Derry,  for  holding 
out  a  while,  was  massacred  by  the  Ironsides  to  the  last  man.  Cromwell’s 
grim  job  was  finished  in  1652,  and  then  began  the  work  of  parceling 
out  lands  to  officers  and  men  of  the  Ironsides  forces.  The  native  Irish 
were  to  be  banished  to  small  parcels  of  waste  land  in  Connaught  and 
Clare,  and  thousands  were  dispossessed  and  driven  from  their  homes. 
The  Presbyterians,  whom  Cromwell  detested,  were  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  south  of  Ireland  and  mixed  with  the  English,  so  “they  would  be 
less  capable  of  mischief.”  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  disobedience. 
But  Cromwell  had  so  much  else  to  do  that  he  didn’t  get  around  to  shift¬ 
ing  the  Scots. 

All  Ireland  was  in  misery;  34,000  Irish  soldiers  went  into  exile,  mostly 
to  Spain,  and  6,000  Catholic  women  and  children  were  sold  into  bond¬ 
age  on  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  historian  D’ Alton  holds 
that  out  of  a  population  of  1,466,000  for  all  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  of  1641,  about  616,000  perished  in  the  war  of  eleven 
years;  five-sixths  of  them  Irish,  and  the  remainder  English  and  Scots. 

The  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  will  be  forever  hated  in  Ireland.  So 
weakened  was  “the  most  distressful  country”  by  the  dreadful  campaign 
that  many  years  were  destined  to  pass  before  the  Irish  could  hold  up 
their  heads  again,  but  in  time  they  regained  their  spirit  and  continued 
their  demand  for  Home  Rule  until,  after  further  rebellions,  they  achieved 
the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

If  stout-hearted  Irishmen  are  hard  to  defeat  in  the  long  run,  the  charms 
of  Irish  women  may  be  even  more  irresistible  in  achieving  immediate 
results,  as  in  marriage,  for,  says  Lecky  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century ,  “The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
was  hardly  more  signal  than  the  conquest  of  these  soldiers  by  the  in¬ 
vincible  Catholicism  of  the  Irish  women.”  So  complete  were  the  vic¬ 
tories  celebrated  at  the  altar,  that  descendants  likely  have  believed  all 
their  forebears  were  Irish  and  Catholic. 

But  in  Ulster  the  Scots  settlers  surrendered  only  to  young  women  of 
their  own  race  and  faith,  with  very  rare  exceptions  appearing  long  after¬ 
ward.  The  Scots  were  regarded  with  severe  disapproval  by  the  Anglican 
clergy  as  well  as  by  Catholics,  and  thus  they  inclined  naturally  to  draw 
together  under  the  shepherding  care  of  their  Presbyterian  ministers. 

After  the  persecutions  began  in  Scotland  with  the  accession  of 
Charles  11  in  1660  the  numbers  of  McNaught  names  in  Ulster  records 
increased  gradually  until  1670,  and  then  rapidly,  as  marriages  and  births 
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widened  the  family  circles.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  discover  when 
and  from  what  places  in  Scotland  the  emigres  came,  nor  will  it  be  easy 
to  associate  names  in  the  rolls  with  the  later  migrants  to  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Virtually  all  the  family  names  to  be  discovered  in  rolls  and  public 
records  of  Ulster  that  have  been  preserved  will  be  found  in  this  chapter. 
They  may  prove  useful  in  further  research.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
heads  of  McNaught  families  who  removed  from  Galloway  between 
1630  and  1685  were  relatively  not  very  numerous  as  compared  with 
those  who  remained  behind.  We  have  observed  in  an  earlier  chapter 
how  many  men,  wives,  and  children  over  twelve  were  in  the  King’s 
bad  books  in  1684  for  their  “disorderly”  practices  in  attending  field 
preaching  services  and  encouraging  rebels. 

The  surname  McKnight  is  found  oftenest  in  the  records  of  County 
Antrim,  and  particularly  in  Massareene  barony,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lis¬ 
burn.  John  McKnight  of  Lisnetaylor  in  Killeade  parish  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Rev.  Charles  McKnight,  Presbyterian  minister  in  New 
Jersey,  and  great-grandfather  of  a  senior  surgeon  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lutionary  army:  Dr.  Charles  McKnight  of  New  York,  of  whom  more 
will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter.  Dr.  McKnight’s  grandson,  Charles  Scott 
McKnight,  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  in  1 870  from  William  Breaky, 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Lisburn,  that  his  forefather  John  McKnight 
was  an  elder  and  member  of  session  in  the  Lisburn  church  from  1688  to 

U3°- 

Unfortunately  not  so  much  can  be  done  to  clear  up  relationships  for 
other  branches  by  showing  exactly  where  ancient  grandfathers  lived 
and  what  they  were  doing.  There  were  other  ruling  elders  than  John 
McKnight,  available  for  claiming  by  those  who  can  discover  a  bit  of 
proof.  The  records  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  give  these  names  of  members 
of  kirk  sessions:  James  McKnaight,  Downpatrick  congregation,  County 
Down,  1691  and  1703;  Robert  Nutt,  either  in  Malin,  County  Donegal, 
or  Glendermot,  County  Derry,  in  1 698  and  1 709;  William  McKnaight, 
Afoira,  County  Down,  in  1703;  William  McNut,  Boveragh  congrega¬ 
tion,  County  Derry,  in  1724;  Roger  McKnight,  Carrickfergus,  County 
Antrim,  in  1727;  Andrew  McNaight,  Killinchy  congregation,  County 
Down,i73 1. 

There  may  have  been  some  slight  differences  in  personal  ability  and 
material  fortune  among  these  farmers  with  their  varieties  of  names  based 
upon  the  surname  McNaught,  but  it  should  be  made  clear  that  all  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  regardless  of  name  and  place  of  residence,  they 
were  all  about  as  much  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod.  And  so  they  remained 
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after  reaching  the  American  colonies,  except  that  families  including  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  a  ruling  elder  or  two  sometimes  excelled  in 
effective  moral  earnestness.  Social  rank  never  has  worried  any  Mc- 
Naught  very  noticeably. 

New  forms  of  the  surname  not  invented  or  used  in  Scotland  began 
appearing  early  in  Ulster,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  old  urge  toward 
simplified  spelling.  The  name  McNaught  was  continued,  but  it  was 
often  clipped  to  McNutt,  McNut,  Nutt,  and  McNott.  Especially  in 
the  Laggan,  and  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Burt,  those  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  in  Scotland  had  signed  their  names  as  McKnight,  McNaight,  and 
McNeight,  were  content  to  sign  as  McKnitt  or  McNitt  while  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  remained  the  same. 

Many  of  the  old  parish  registers  have  long  been  lost,  and  it  is  possible 
that  when  whole  congregations  moved  to  America  with  their  ministers 
the  records  may  have  been  carried  away  by  clerks  of  session.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  to  establish,  for  example,  the  home  address  in  Ulster  of  the 
Alexander  McNitt  who  came  as  a  man  of  sixty-four  in  1720  with  his 
wife  Sarah  and  his  presumably  youngest  son  Barnard  with  his  wife, 
to  their  new  home  in  Massachusetts.  No  remaining  parish  register  in 
Ulster  shows  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Sarah,  or  the  baptism  of 
their  son  Barnard  or  any  other  of  their  children.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
Alexander  married  and  raised  his  family  in  Scotland  as  a  McKnight 
or  McNeight,  only  to  alter  the  surname  to  McNitt  on  removing  to  the 
Laggan  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settling  among  others  who 
had  fancied  the  name  for  quite  a  while. 

Or  it  is  possible  that  Alexander,  bom  in  1656,  may  have  been  a  son 
of  the  Alexander  McNitt  of  Culylee  —  four  miles  east-northeast  of  the 
little  town  of  Letterkenny  —  in  Raymocky  parish,  Raphoe  barony, 
whose  name  was  listed  in  a  Hearth  Money  Roll  about  1665.  The  records 
for  Raymocky  parish  are  missing,  which  may  explain  this  lack  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  assert  the  two  Alexanders 
were  father  and  son;  later  inquiry  might  show  the  Massachusetts-bound 
Alexander  really  was  the  son  of  John  McNaught  of  Culfad  in  Galloway, 
forfeited  for  treason  in  the  Killing  Time.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  lean  on  the 
surname  form  as  a  guide  to  judgment:  in  Massachusetts  both  Alexander 
and  Barnard  were  sometimes  called  McNutt,  and  Barnard’s  son  William 
stamped  the  name  McNutt  indelibly  on  a  long,  broad  procession  of 
descendants  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  form  of  taxation  in  a  region  of  tenant  farms  was  the  collection  of 
stated  sums  per  hearth  in  each  home.  The  Hearth  Money  Roll  for 
County  Derry  in  1 663  discovers  for  us  Robert  Nutt,  living  on  the  town- 
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land  of  Ardgrewrie  in  Cumber  parish,  and  James  Nutt  of  Tullyhoe  in 
Tamlat  Finlagan  parish.  Hearth  Money  Rolls  for  County  Donegal  for 
the  years  between  1663  and  1669  reveal  these  taxpayers  in  the  Laggan: 

Alexander  McNeight  of  Illistrin,  in  Conwall  parish,  barony  of  Kilma- 
crenan. 

Alexander  McNitt  of  Culylee,  in  Raymocky  parish,  Raphoe  barony. 

John  McNitt,  elder,  of  Carickenny,  in  Templemore  parish,  Raphoe 
barony. 

John  McNitt,  younger,  of  Grange,  in  the  same  parish. 

Robert  McNitt  of  Aghadacor,  in  Mevagh  parish,  Kilmacrenan  barony. 

The  Hearth  Money  Roll  for  Antrim  County  in  1669  contains  these 
names: 

John  McKnight  of  Lisnetaylor,  in  Killeade  parish,  Massareene  barony. 
James  McKnight  of  Bally quellon,  in  the  same  parish. 

John  McNaght  of  Killetey  and  Andrew  McNight  of  Templepatrick,  in 
Deragey  parish,  Belfast  barony. 

Widow  McNeight  of  Muckimore  Eight  Townes,  Massareene  barony. 
Andrew  Magnaght  of  Bally claverty  in  Dunygore  parish,  Antrim  barony. 
George  McKnight  in  the  parish  of  Belfast,  and  Belfast  barony. 

The  printed  register  of  Londonderry  Cathedral  records  these  Pres¬ 
byterian  marriages: 

John  McKnitt  and  Ellen  Warke  [Work],  both  of  Faughn  Vale  parish, 
26th  October,  1654. 

John  McKnitt  and  Margaret  Polk,  both  of  Templemore  parish,  16th 
August,  1660. 

James  McKnaught  and  Janet  Long,  both  of  Killea  parish,  13th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1660. 

Isabel  McNaght  and  James  Crawford,  both  of  Templemore  parish,  24th 
September,  1686. 

Mary  McKnitt  of  Templemore  parish  and  David  Shore  of  Tully  parish, 
27th  January,  1687. 

Isabel  McNaught  and  Roger  Austin,  both  of  Templemore  parish,  14th 
April,  1700. 

Another  list  from  another  register  tells  of  the  marriages  of  young 
women  of  the  McNaught  family  with  men  of  other  names,  but  reveals 
no  McNaught  bridegrooms: 

Joseph  Braden  and  Margaret  McKnitt,  January  5,  1693. 

Arthur  Patterson  and  Janet  McKnit,  April  28,  1696. 

Samuel  Withern  and  Jean  McKnitt,  February  4,  1697. 

William  Rule  and  Mararet  McKnitt,  January  13,  1704. 

John  Henry  and  Isabella  McNitt,  April  19,  1705. 

William  Wylie  and  Rebekah  McKnitt,  December  4,  1705. 
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The  following  marriages  are  recorded  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
register  of  the  parish  of  Burt  in  the  Laggan,  County  Donegal: 

John  MacKnitt  and  Margaret  Rusk,  December  8,  1691.  (Other  records 
show  they  lived  at  Inch,  parish  of  Burt,  and  that  their  children  were 
named  Sarah,  John,  and  Robert.  Their  last  baby  did  not  live  to  receive 
a  name.) 

William  McKnit  and  Jean  Gilish,  February  12,  1695.  (Their  children: 
Robert,  John,  Agnes,  Janet,  Martha,  Anna,  James.) 

Robert  McKnitt  and  Mary  Ross,  April  25,  1695.  (They  lived  in  Faughn 
Vale;  their  children:  Robert,  James,  and  Rebecca.) 

John  McKnitt  and  Isabella  McTyer,  February  11,  1701.  (Lived  in  Faughn 
Vale;  children  were  Joseph  and  William.) 

Thomas  McKnit  and  Marjory  Simpson,  June  30,  1701.  (Records  of  bap¬ 
tisms  of  children  lacking  and  are  presumed  lost.) 

Alexander  McKnit  and  Jean  King,  February  17, 1702. 

James  McKnitt  and  Mary  Rogers,  October  27, 1702. 

James  McKnit  and  Lydia  Caldwell,  January  23,  1705. 

James  McKnit  and  Anne  Laurie,  January  30,  1 705.  (Not  the  Annie  Laurie 
of  the  ballad.) 

William  McKnitt  and  Margaret  Hall,  January  10, 1705. 

John  McKnitt  and  Martha  Morrow,  March  7,  1 705. 

William  Marshall  and  Martha  McKnaught,  July  31,  1707. 

Walter  McKnit  and  Mary  Thomson,  August  2 1, 1707. 

John  McKnitt  and  Elinor  Mackadoe  [name  later  McAdoo  in  U.  S.], 
October  12,  1710. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  every  surname  in  these  lists  of 
marriages  is  Scottish  with  a  single  exception:  that  of  Roger  Austin,  pre¬ 
sumably  English.  Roger  married  Isabel  McNaught  in  Londonderry 
Cathedral  in  1700.  Some  of  the  surnames  have  become  familiar  in 
American  history:  Marshall,  Polk,  McAdoo,  and  Morrow.  We  shall 
encounter  the  Polk  family  again  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  1775 
and  afterward. 

We  come  now  to  a  list  of  baptisms  in  the  Presbyterian  church  regis¬ 
ter  of  Burt  parish,  where  so  many  of  the  family  lived.  This  parish  is 
west  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  and  near  Lough  Swilly  in  the  heart 
of  the  Laggan.  It  was  usual  to  record  the  father’s  name  only,  but  in  two 
instances  the  mother  was  included. 


Date  of  baptism 

Father 

Home 

Child 

1678,  March  17 

Robert  McNit 

Walter 

1679,  Sept.  14 

John  McNit 

Inch 

James 

1680,  May  9 

John  McNit 

Inch 

John 

1680,  Nov.  28 

Robert  McNit 

John 

1686,  March  14 

Robt.  McNit  and 
Agnes  McAdoe 

Tamock 

Robert 
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Date  of  baptism 

1690,  Nov.  27 

1691,  Jan. 1 1 

1692,  April  17 

1693,  Dec.  31 

1694,  Aug.  7 

1695,  Sept.  29 

1695,  Dec.  8 

1696,  July  14 

1697,  Feb.  21 
1697,  May  9 

1699,  March  12 

1700,  Feb.  8 

1700,  May  9 

1701,  Sept.  7 
1703,  Jan.  21 

1703,  July  18 

1704,  Jan.  9 
1706,  Feb.  17 
1706,  May  5 

1706,  Oct.  17 

1707,  Feb.  9 

1707,  Nov.  15 

1708,  Feb.  1 
1708,  Feb.  5 
1708,  July  8 

1708,  Sept.  5 

1709,  June  9 

1710,  Nov.  5 

1710,  Dec.  22 

171 1,  Jan.  28 
17 1 1,  Oct.  7 
1713,  March  15 
1713,  April  2 
1713,  May  17 
1713,  June  14 


Father 

Home 

Child 

James  McKnit 

Droom 

John 

Robert  McKnit 

Tulett 

John 

Robert  McKnit 

Tummoch 

Robert 

Robert  McKnit 

Tullett 

Jean 

John  McNit 

Inch 

Sarah 

William  McNit 

Tummoch 

William 

John  McNit 

Inch 

John 

William  McNit 

Faughn 

Robert 

Robert  McNit 

Faughn 

Robert 

William  McNit 

Faughn 

John 

William  McNit 

Faughn 

Agnes 

Robert  McNit 

Faughn 

James  and  Rebecca 

John  McKnit 

Inch 

Robert 

William  McKnit 

Faughn 

Robert 

John  McKnitt 

Inch 

(blank) 

John  McKnitt 

Faughn 

Joseph 

William  McKnitt 

Faughn 

Janet 

James  McKnit 

Lisfannan 

Margaret 

William  McKnit 

Faughn 

Martha 

William  McKnit 

Lappuck 

Rebekah 

John  McKnitt 

Faughn 

William 

William  McKnitt 

Faughn 

(blank) 

James  McKnitt 

Lisfannan 

Robert 

James  McKnitt 

Lappuck 

John 

William  McKnitt 

Lappuck 

Katherine 

Walter  McKnit 

Tummack 

Janet 

James  McKnitt 

Lappuck 

Janet 

William  McKnitt 

Faughn 

Anna 

William  McKnitt 

Lappuck 

John 

James  McKnitt 

Lisfannan 

Elizabeth 

Walter  McKnit 

Faughn 

(blank) 

James  McKnitt 

Lisfannan 

Anne 

James  McKnit 

Lappuck 

John 

William  McKnit 

Faughn 

James 

William  McKnit 

Lappuck 

'  Robert 

Only  one  family  of  the  McNaught  name  remains  in  the  Laggan  to¬ 
day:  that  of  George  McNutt  of  Ballymoney  in  the  parish  of  Burt.  When 
I  visited  there  in  1921  George’s  father  Joseph  McNutt  was  living;  his 
mother  was  of  the  Kerr  family  of  Castle  Hill.  Joseph  s  children  included 
George,  born  in  1 897,  Albert,  May,  Annie,  and  Alice.  The  McNutt 
home  is  a  stuccoed  stone  house  on  high  ground  looking  out  over  Lough 
S willy.  The  members  of  the  family  seemed  as  closely  akin  as  though  no 
interval  of  two  centuries  had  marked  the  separation  of  those  who  went 
to  America  from  those  who  remained  in  Ulster. 
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THE  LAGGAN:  WAY-STATION  TO  AMERICA 


The  migration  to  the  New  World  began  as  early  as  1684  and  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  from  1718  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  then  in 
a  trickle  to  the  end  of  the  century.  The  historian  John  Fiske  says:  “In 
1770  one-third  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  Scotch-Irish. 
Altogether,  between  1730  and  1 790, 1  think  it  probable  that  at  least  half 
a  million  souls  were  transferred  from  Ulster  to  the  American  colonies, 
making  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  population  at  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.”  One  of  the  post-Revolution  migrants  was  Alexander  McNutt, 
who  came  to  Ohio  a  short  while  before  1800.  Paul  Vories  McNutt, 
former  Governor  of  Indiana,  is  one  of  his  great-great-grandsons. 

As  the  story  progresses  the  reader  will  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Laggan,  first  in  resistance  by  the  doughty  Lag- 
ganeers  in  1641  and  afterward,  and  later  by  its  contributions  to  the 
American  colonies  and  the  independence  movement.  The  Covenanters 
of  the  Laggan  formed  but  one  of  a  number  of  such  settlements  in  four 
northern  counties,  but  such  was  the  dynamic  quality  of  their  ministerial 
leadership  that  they  made  themselves  felt. 
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3  4-  Why  They  Left  Ulster 


Intent  upon  debunking  the  Chicago  newspaper  publishing  families 
of  McCormick,  Medill,  and  Patterson,  a  young  man  named  John 
Tebbel  wrote  a  book  entitled  An  American  Dynasty ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1946.  In  it  there  appears  this  bit  of  characterization:  . .  Cap¬ 
tain  James  McCormick,  born  in  1645,  a  sturdy  fighter  who  wrote  a 
bloody  name  for  himself  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry.” 

We  should  be  glad  Mr.  Tebbel  brought  the  matter  up,  though  if  he 
knew  anything  of  the  bloody  handwriting  of  Captain  McCormick  he 
kept  it  to  himself.  All  that  is  available  to  general  research  is  that  James 
McCormick  was  one  of  a  number  of  survivors  of  the  siege  who  signed 
a  letter  of  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  to  King  William  for  sending  food 
to  the  starving  people. 

The  garrison  that  defended  Londonderry  in  1689  had  small  chance 
to  spill  any  blood  but  that  of  the  horses,  dogs,  rats,  and  mice  slain  to  be 
eaten.  Gaunt  men,  black  in  the  face  from  thirst  and  lack  of  food,  fell 
under  the  weight  of  muskets  they  carried,  but  somehow  summoned 
strength  to  man  the  walls  when  attack  was  threatened.  They  didn’t  take 

any  time  out  to  write  letters  in  blood. 

The  story  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  is  thrilling,  but  it  must  be  told 
briefly  here.  The  only  member  of  the  general  clan  we  know  to  have 
been  there  was  Edmund  Macnaghten,  aged  ten.  His  father  was  John 
Macnaghten  of  the  Bushmills  neighborhood  in  Antrim,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  Stafford.  Wfien  the  Jacobite  army  marched  northward  from 
Dublin  to  conquer  Protestant  Ulster,  Helen  took  her  small  son  to  Lon¬ 
donderry  for  safety.  The  city  proved  anything  but  safe,  but  Edmund’s 
health  and  vitality  were  not  permanently  impaired;  in  fact  he  married 
at  eighty,  had  two  sons,  and  lived  to  be  1  o  1 . 

When  James  n  hurried  off  from  London  to  France  in  December  1688 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  William  of  Orange,  he  had  no  intention  of 
letting  the  Stewart  dynasty  collapse  if  he  could  help  it.  Louis  xiv  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  money  and  7,000  soldiers  with  which  to  fight  his  way 
back  through  Ireland.  When  James  reached  Dublin  he  recruited  enough 
Irish  fighters  to  bring  his  total  armed  strength  to  30,000.  His  objective 
was  to  conquer  Ulster,  invade  Scotland  at  Glasgow,  then  England,  and 
recover  his  throne.  Thus  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  was  bound  to  be 

one  of  the  decisive  actions  of  history. 

When  James  had  become  King  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  11 
in  1685  he  had  set  about  removing  all  Protestants  from  offices  and  from 
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the  army  in  Ireland,  and  had  made  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
his  commander-in-chief.  Consequently  Ireland  was  fully  ready  to  help 
James  with  his  plans  in  1 689. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  reader  has  learned  of  a  letter  sent  by  James 
from  Dublin  Castle  to  John  MacNauchtan  in  Argyll,  asking  him  to  raise 
the  Highlands,  presumably  against  the  day  when  Ulster  lay  prostrate 
and  the  invasion  of  Scotland  was  about  to  begin.  Five  years  previously, 
in  1 684,  John  had  been  put  under  heavy  bond  to  restrain  him  from  aid¬ 
ing  in  an  expected  revolt  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll  against  the  accession  of 
the  Catholic  James.  All  the  MacNauchtan  chiefs  had  been  loyal  to  the 
Stewarts  as  members  of  a  friendly  dynasty,  but  evidently  not  always  on 
account  of  religion. 

When  the  Jacobite  army  under  Richard  Hamilton  advanced  toward 
Ulster  early  in  1689,  thousands  fled  to  the  walled  city  of  Londonderry 
from  neighboring  regions.  Within  the  walls  were  30,000  persons,  of 
whom  7,000  were  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Colonel  Robert  Lundy 
had  a  garrison  of  only  two  companies  of  soldiers  and  was  badly  scared. 
He  sent  back  to  England  two  regiments  provided  by  King  William, 
that  had  arrived  in  Lough  Foyle  on  nine  ships  guarded  by  a  man-of-war, 
saying  the  city  had  not  enough  provisions  for  a  siege,  that  Hamilton’s 
army  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  that  the  cause  was  hopeless.  He 
had  already  promised  to  surrender  the  city,  but  indignant  Ulstermen 
virtually  chased  him  out  of  Londonderry  with  a  parcel  of  “gentlemen 
and  officers”  before  he  could  play  the  coward  in  full  dress. 

That  gives  an  idea  of  how  desperate  the  situation  looked,  and  an  idea 
also  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  defenders  were  made,  Witherow  says  in 
his  Derry  and  Enniskillen  that  the  principal  officers  were  Scots  and 
English  in  about  equal  numbers,  that  the  junior  officers  were  mostly 
Scots,  and  that  Scots  numbered  nine  out  of  ten  among  the  volunteer 
garrison  and  noncombatants. 

Of  the  30,000  persons  in  Londonderry  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
in  April,  a  third  died  from  plague  and  starvation  before  King  William 
could  send  General  Schomberg  with  men  sturdy  enough  for  the  task 
of  driving  away  the  Jacobites.  Woodburn  says  that  when  news  reached 
England  of  deaths  from  starvation  in  Londonderry,  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  wrote:  “’Twas  no  matter  how  many  of  them  dy’d,  for  they  were 
but  a  pack  of  Scots  Presbyterians.”  At  any  rate  they  stood  between 
James  and  England,  and  had  they  failed,  England  might  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  for  worry. 

There  was  little  the  besieged  could  do  but  outwait  death,  trade  can¬ 
non  balls  for  the  mortar  shells  tossed  into  the  city  with  damaging  effect 
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by  Hamilton’s  artillery,  and  make  occasional  sorties  to  defeat  attempts 
to  storm  the  gates.  April,  May,  and  June  dragged  by,  and  Londonderry 
stood  fast.  Then  James  grew  tired  of  Hamilton  and  placed  in  command 
General  Rosen,  who  had  come  over  with  the  French  army. 

Rosen  swore  he  would  raze  the  city  and  put  to  death  everyone  in  it, 
including  women  and  children.  Then  he  executed  a  brilliant  coup.  On 
Monday  evening,  July  i  he  herded  under  the  walls  of  Derry  200  helpless 
people,  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  and  by  sunset  of  the  following  day 
a  thousand  were  gathered  there.  “Many  a  man,”  says  Woodburn,  “saw 
his  aged  father  and  mother  huddled  under  the  walls  where  they  strove 
to  find  shelter.”  But  these  refugees  from  Ulster  farms,  with  courage 
equal  to  that  of  the  volunteer  garrison,  begged  their  friends  within  the 
walls  not  to  surrender.  We  have  no  list  of  Rosen’s  thousand  intended 
new  victims,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  none  named  McNaught  or 
McKnight  or  McNitt  awaited  fate. 

The  defenders  erected  a  gallows  high  on  the  walls,  and  dispatched 
a  message  to  Rosen  to  send  a  priest  to  administer  last  rites  to  a  number 
of  prisoners  about  to  be  hanged.  Rosen  quailed  and  sent  the  refugees  to 
their  homes  on  Wednesday;  no  prisoners  were  hanged.  James  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  Rosen  for  his  stratagem  of  herding  noncombatants,  and 
complained  that  “none  but  a  barbarous  Muscovite  could  have  thought 
of  so  cruel  a  contrivance.” 

For  some  time  the  English  frigate  Dartmouth  and  two  merchant  ships 
laden  with  food  had  been  lying  at  a  safe  distance  in  Lough  Foyle,  their 
commander  Kirke  fearing  the  guns  in  the  Irish  forts  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  at  the  approach  to  the  city.  While  Kirke  waited,  the  Jacobites 
erected  a  boom  of  fir  logs  across  the  river,  bound  together  with  cables. 
Finally  General  Schomberg  “got  his  Dutch  up”  and  ordered  Kirke  per¬ 
emptorily  to  move  his  relief  ships.  Next  day  the  Dartmouth  bore  down 
upon  the  forts  with  a  blaze  of  gunfire  while  the  Mount  joy  crashed 
against  the  boom  with  the  Phoenix  following.  On  the  second  try  the 
boom  broke  and  the  three  vessels  continued  on  their  way  under  fire 
all  the  time. 

Londonderry  was  almost  delirious  with  joy  as  the  cargoes  of  food 
were  unloaded  and  carried  inside  the  gates.  They  had  only  a  gaunt 
horse  and  a  little  meal  left.  The  starving  had  been  saved  through  the 
insistence  of  King  William.  All  night  the  church  bells  rang,  while  bon¬ 
fires  blazed  and  cannon  boomed.  A  day  or  two  later,  on  July  31,  the 
Siege  of  Londonderry  was  abandoned  and  the  Jacobite  army  moved 
away  toward  Dublin. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  garrison  at  Enniskillen  had  been  holding  out, 
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but  not  under  a  state  of  siege.  The  force  there  had  been  raiding  the 
surrounding  country  and  threatening  the  communications  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  army.  On  the  day  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  was  given  up,  the 
Enniskillen  men  crossed  a  bog,  fell  upon  an  enemy  force,  and  demoral¬ 
ized  it.  Five  hundred  panicky  foot  soldiers  were  drowned  in  Lough 
Erne;  horse  troopers  fled  without  firing  a  shot.  One  of  the  Enniskillen 
officers  was  Lieutenant  William  McCormick.  Possibly  the  author  Mr. 
Tebbel  confused  William  with  Captain  James,  though  this  victory 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  more  by  water  than  by  blood. 

When  news  of  this  slashing  defeat  reached  Jacobite  soldiers  retreat¬ 
ing  from  Londonderry  at  Strabane,  they  threw  their  equipment  into 
the  river  Moume  in  order  to  lighten  their  flight  toward  Dublin. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  famous  by  name,  but  few  this  side  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  read  much  about  it.  King  William  came  over  to  lead  an  army 
of  36,000  men,  half  English,  and  with  Protestant  regiments  from  all  over 
Europe:  Scotland,  Finland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  aided 
by  French  Huguenots  and  some  of  the  best  men  of  Derry  and  Ennis¬ 
killen.  James  had  a  French  and  Irish  army  nearly  as  large,  not  so  well 
equipped  with  artillery,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  better  position 
across  the  Boyne  from  William’s  army,  two  miles  above  Drogheda. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  July  1 1,  1690.  The  Protestant  army  crossed 
the  river  and  forced  the  fighting,  with  the  Irish  cavalry  and  the  French 
resisting  with  great  valor.  The  foot  soldiers  gave  way.  James  gave  way, 
too,  and  scrambled  off  to  Dublin.  On  arriving  there  with  first  news  of 
his  defeat,  he  scolded  Lady  Tyrconnell,  Woodburn  relates.  “Madam,” 
he  upbraided  her,  “your  countrymen  have  run  away.”  “If  they  have,” 
she  retorted  with  Irish  wit,  “your  Majesty  seems  to  have  won  the  race!  ” 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  an  able  and  respected  Irish  General,  is  said  to  have 
remarked  later:  “Change  Kings  with  us  and  we  will  willingly  try  our 
luck  with  you  again.” 

The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  still  celebrated  annually 
in  Ulster  by  descendants  of  the  followers  of  King  William,  who  call 
themselves  Orangemen  and  who  wear  orange  neckties  on  that  day. 
Their  parades  cause  great  heartburnings  among  the  wearers  of  the 
green,  who  have  been  known  to  stage  hostile  demonstrations  leading  to 
exchanges  of  brickbats. 

The  defeat  of  James’  army  at  the  Boyne  caused  rejoicing  at  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  at  the  Catholic  court  of  Austria,  Woodburn  says.  The  reigning 
Pope  was  at  enmity  with  the  predatory  Louis  xiv,  who  had  financed 
James’  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  anything  that  set  down  the  French 
monarch  was  agreeable  to  Rome  and  Austria.  King  William  was  no 
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Catholic,  but  the  Pope  rejoiced  whenever  he  scored  a  victory  over  the 
ambitiously  aggressive  Louis. 

Restoration  of  peace  in  Ireland  gave  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
English  imperialists  their  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  regime  of  oppres¬ 
sion  that  was  harshly  severe  to  the  Catholics  and  nearly  as  onerous  for 
the  Presbyterians.  The  ruling  class  in  England  was  resolved  to  degrade 
and  make  helpless  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Anglican  bishops  in  Ireland 
were  determined  to  outlaw  the  dissenting  Presbyterian  church. 

Ireland  then  had  a  Parliament  comprising  Lords  and  Commons,  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  thumb  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  An  English 
Act  of  1691  required  from  all  members  of  both  Houses  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  an  oath  of  abjuration  of  Catholicism.  This  automatically 
excluded  all  Irish  Catholics  from  the  Parliament,  and  the  same  oaths 
kept  them  out  of  all  other  civil  offices  and  the  army.  Catholic  lawyers 
were  forbidden  to  practice  their  profession,  so  accused  members  of 
their  faith  were  denied  their  natural  advocates  in  court. 

The  English  were  a  small  minority  in  Ireland,  but  they  soon  were 
running  everything.  Estates  forfeited  in  consequence  of  James’  rebel¬ 
lion  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  it  was  thought  quite  reasonable  by  the 
ruling  caste  that  Englishmen  should  buy  them.  While  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Irish  people  owned  most  of  the  land  in 
their  country,  the  end  of  it  found  them  possessing  but  one-seventh  of 
the  land,  and  that  by  no  means  the  best. 

Various  Penal  Acts  were  used  to  suppress  and  drive  out  priests,  to 
prohibit  Catholics  from  teaching  in  schools,  and  to  take  all  weapons 
from  Catholics.  Since  the  Irish  were  so  greatly  in  the  majority  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  preserving  their  religion  and  their 
schools,  but  no  one  can  say  the  English  didn’t  make  a  good,  hard  try. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  were  so  relatively  few  in  numbers  that 
it  was  easier  for  the  High  Church  party  to  watch  and  harrass  them. 
Marriages  performed  by  Presbyterian  ministers  were  declared  null  and 
void,  and  the  children  of  these  marriages  were  pronounced  illegitimate. 
Husbands  and  wives  were  subject  to  prosecution  for  illicit  relations 
and  the  penalties  were  heavy  fines. 

Presbyterian  worship  was  banned  by  an  old  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
various  church  doors  in  Ulster  were  nailed  fast.  Ministers  who  gave 
serious  offense  were  put  in  jail.  In  1 704  “the  Popery  Act”  was  made  law 
with  the  fell  design  of  depriving  Catholics  of  whatever  little  ownership 
in  the  land  they  had  left.  It  contained  a  neat  little  provision  to  suppress 
further  the  Ulster  Scots,  by  stipulating  that  no  person  could  vote  or 
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hold  any  civil  or  military  office  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  abjuration,  and  without  having  taken  the  sacrament  in  an 
Episcopal  church.  The  Catholics  had  previously  been  disfranchised, 
and  this  Act  similarly  deprived  all  Presbyterians  of  civil  rights.  It  is  said 
that  some  few  Scots  ambitious  to  keep  or  gain  office  turned  Anglican, 
which  doesn’t  look  so  very  well  to  us  now.  This  could  not  have  been 
true  of  Scots  who  had  settled  in  Ulster  before  the  Plantation,  or  even 
before  the  Reformation;  their  religious  affiliations  had  been  determined 
many  years  before  the  times  we  are  considering. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  clung  to  their  Presbyterianism  more 
firmly  than  ever,  even  though  it  cost  them  the  right  to  vote  or  hold 
office  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  In  the  city  of  Londonderry,  saved 
from  James’  army  mostly  by  the  fortitude  of  Scots,  ten  out  of  twelve 
aldermen  resigned  rather  than  turn  their  coats  and  take  communion  in 
Anglican  churches. 

The  High  Churchmen  had  other  little  ways  of  making  the  Presby¬ 
terians  wish  themselves  back  in  Scotland.  Woodbum  says  in  The  Ulster 
Scot:  “They  encouraged  landlords  to  decline  Presbyterians  as  tenants, 
or  else  to  charge  them  higher  rents  than  their  neighbors.  When  the 
bishops  leased  the  church  lands,  they  inserted  clauses  preventing  the 
tenant  from  letting  any  land  for  the  erection  of  a  ‘meeting-house,’  and 
one  bishop  put  a  clause  in  his  leases  prohibiting  a  Dissenter  from  dwell¬ 
ing  on  his  land  ( 1 7 1 1 ) .” 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  Anglican  bishops  there  were  1 30  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregations  in  Ulster  in  1708,  and  a  Dublin  minister  visiting  London¬ 
derry  in  July  1712  wrote  a  letter  saying:  “Here  is  a  fine  congregation 
of  Dissenters,  and  many  of  them  the  most  substantial  people  in  the  town, 
and  a  very  kind,  hearty  people  they  seem  to  be.”  He  added  that  atten¬ 
dance  at  country  Presbyterian  services  mounted  into  the  hundreds, 
while  Established  ministers  in  the  same  places  had  flocks  of  auditors 
numbering  only  half  a  dozen  persons. 

Now  we  must  inquire  into  the  economic  conditions  under  which  our 
people  lived  until  they  decided  to  sail  the  seas.  The  English  government 
proposed  to  deprive  the  Irish  of  their  ownership  in  land,  but  it  didn’t 
have  to  bother  about  the  Ulster-Scottish  farmers:  they  didn’t  own  any 
—  they  were  only  tenants.  When  agriculture  revived  after  James’  war, 
sheep-raising  flourished  all  over  Ireland  and  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth 
began.  English  dealers  in  wool  and  woolen  goods  got  panicky  at  the 
prospect  of  competition  in  the  export  trade,  and  straightway  an  Act 
was  passed  requiring  that  wool  and  woolen  cloth  from  Ireland  must  be 
sold  nowhere  but  in  England.  The  English  merchants  then  could  pay 
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whatever  they  liked  for  Irish  wool,  which  wasn’t  excessive,  and  as  for 
Irish  woolen  goods,  they  weren’t  taking  any.  So  at  one  stroke  a  promis¬ 
ing  new  industry  in  Ireland  was  ruined,  and  Ulster  was  affected  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  an  English  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  some  years  before 
had  promoted  a  beneficent  idea  to  find  work  for  perhaps  otherwise  idle 
hands  to  do.  He  introduced  into  Ulster  from  Flanders  the  advanced  art 
of  raising  and  spinning  flax  and  weaving  linen.  That  was  all  right; 
England  had  no  important  linen  industry.  Now  all  who  prize  Irish  linens 
—  and  there  are  none  finer  —  should  know  that  the  industry  centered 
around  Belfast  grew  out  of  the  substitution  of  this  craft  in  Ulster  when 
woolen  manufacture  was  suppressed. 

The  industrious  Ulster  folk  were  like  bees  turned  loose  in  a  field  of 
clover.  Those  from  Scotland  had  long  been  accustomed  to  growing 
flax  and  weaving  linen  in  a  small  way,  and  perhaps  those  who  had  come 
from  England  knew  the  art  too.  When  the  Ulster  Scots  migrated  to 
America  they  took  their  spinning  wheels  and  looms  and  set  up  a  cottage 
industry  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  Now  one  of  the  small  spinning 
wheels,  especially  when  inlaid  with  contrasting  woods,  is  considered 
a  valued  heirloom  when  it  has  been  kept  through  generations. 

The  enterprising  southern  Irish  were  not  to  be  suppressed.  French 
smuggling-ships  bringing  brandy  and  silks  were  encouraged  to  put  into 
secluded  bays  along  the  south  and  west  coats  of  Ireland,  and  in  exchange 
the  Irish  loaded  the  ships  with  wool.  Our  New  England  colonies  went 
in  for  smuggling  quite  a  bit,  from  similar  repressions  of  industry,  and 
some  have  referred  to  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams  as  just  a  common 
smuggler.”  It  is  difficult  now  to  feel  indignant  toward  the  Irish  or  Sam 

Adams  over  this  smuggling  business. 

Well,  what  else  bothered  the  Ulster  Scots?  In  1718  leases  on  tenant 
farms  were  beginning  to  expire  all  over  the  province  and  the  landlords 
proceeded  to  see  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.  The  Clothworkers 
Company  —  one  of  the  London  guilds  of  the  Plantation  period  began 
raising  rents  in  Londonderry  County.  The  next  step  was  to  exact  heavy 
premiums  before  renewing  leases,  and  the  people  simply  could  not  or 
would  not  pay  the  exactions.  Thus  began  the  migration  to  America. 
Woodbum  relates: 

We  read  of  large  districts  being  almost  depopulated,  and  such  was  the 
attachment  between  a  minister  and  his  people  that  entire  congregations,  led 
by  their  beloved  pastors,  left  the  country  forever.  The  Rev.  James  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  minister  of  Aghadoey  in  the  County  of  Londonderry ,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  that  summer  [1718]  with  a  large  number  of  people. . . .  When  they 
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reached  America,  they  founded  a  city  in  New  Hampshire  which  they  called 
Londonderry,  in  remembrance  of  the  city  which  they  had  defended  in  1689. 
McGregor  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Derry  during  the  siege,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  fired  the  large  gun  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  which 
announced  to  the  besieged  that  the  relieving  ships  were  approaching. 

Why  did  they  leave  Ulster  for  America?  No  question  ever  has  been 
more  thoroughly  answered  than  this  one. 
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